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CHAPTER  L 

HOW  HB  BBOKB  THB  GOOD  NEWS. 

THE  cosey  little  parlor  in  which  Hubert  Freeth  and  his 
wife  were  sitting  would,  I  think,  have  been  rich  in 
suggestions  to  a  painter  of  genre  pictures.  The  season  was 
early  winter,  and  the  weather  clear  and  frosty,  so  the  fire 
burned  brightly,  as  if  in  cheery  challenge  to  the  keen  dry 
air,  and  looked  the  more  radiant  because  its  darting  tongues 
of  flame  were  reflected  in  a  highly-polished  stove.  Indeed, 
everything  in  the  room  bore  the  sheen  of  brightness  and 
neatness,  and  testified  to  the  careful  supervision  of  a  good 
housewife. 

Curtains  of  dark-red  cotton  damask  were  drawn  before 
the  closed  window-shutters ;  on  one  side  of  the  fire  a  large 
leathern  chair,  showing  on  its  elbows  the  signs  of  long 
service,  permitted  its  occupant,  the  master  of  the  house,  to 
read  his  newspaper  in  an  easy  half-reclining  attitude,  while 
at  the  oppoirtte  comer  of  the  table,  with  her  open  work-box 
at  her  side,  sat^Mrs.  Freeth,  diligently  employed. 

A  page  of  copied  music  slanted  up  to  dry ;  a  boy's  slate 
and  school-books  left  upon  the  sideboard ;  and  some  chil- 
dren's toys,  belonging  to  little  folks  now  fast  asleep,  seemed 
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just  the  accessories  which  relieved  an  absohitc  prim  ord^r* 
liness  that  might  otherwise  have  been  a  shade  too  rigid. 
Yet  the  gas-burner — one  only  of  two  or  three  being  alight 
— shed  its  beams  upon  something  still  more  infantile  than 
toys  and  school-books,  namely,  a  bassinet  placed  upon  two 
chairs  in  a  snug  corner  of  the  room,  the  six  months'  old 
darling  which  it  contained  looking  like  a  rosebud,  partly 
from  baby  Lucy's  own  natural  hue  of  health,  partly  from 
the  shadow  of  the  pink  and  white  drapery  which  orna- 
mented her  little  cot. 

At  intervals  all  was  so  still  that  the  ticking  of  a  clock 
on  the  mantel-piece  seemed  musically  beating  the  measure 
of  the  passing  time  ;  though  every  now  and  then  the  wife^ 
between  the  clicks  of  her  scissors,  babbled  of  household 
matters,  or  the  husband,  beginning  with  a  "  Listen,  Bes- 
sie," read  aloud  a  paragraph  from  the  TimeSy  simplifying 
afterward  politics  and  city  news  for  his  wife's  edification. 

Politics  and  city  news  were  always  important  subjects 
to  Hubert  Freeth;  but  tonight  they  were  of  absorbing 
interest,  and  so  linked  themselves  with  the  thoughts  which 
were  paramount  in  his  mind,  that  he  found  them,  by  many 
degrees,  the  easiest  newspaper  intelligence  to  discuss.  And 
yet  he  was  not  reading  with  his  usual  rapid  assimilation 
and  sharp  attention.  Many  and  many  a  paragraph  on 
general  topics  which  he  perused  left  only  a  vague  impres- 
sion on  his  mind;  and  his  wife  was  wholly  unconscious 
how  often  his  gaze  turned  sideways  from  the  crackling 
paper  to  fall  on  herself. 

As  yet  undistorted  by  hoops  of  steel,  the  outline  of  her 
pretty  little  figure  was  worth  remarking;  and  once  or 
twice,  when  she  stood  up,  the  more  easily  to  achieve  the 
cutting  out  of  baby's  scarlet  cloak,  the  lines  of  her  gray 
merino  dress  showed  gracefully  as  she  moved.  She  had  a 
profile  that  would  have  been  nearly  Grecian  had  the  lips 
been  set  to  that  type ;  but  though  her  mouth  was  small, 
its  curve  was  expressive  of  gentleness,  and  though  mobile, 
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it  never  took  the  scornfal  shapeliness  of  the  ^^Capid's 
bow.'*  Her  blue  eyes  were  what  is  tuderstood  by  **  dove- 
like ; "  and  light  but  bright  and  silky  hair  was  braided 
aboat  a  small  bat  well-shaped  head. 

Hubert  Freeth  was  a  good-looking  man  of  the  type 
which  generally  leads  captive  gentle  timid  women;  or, 
Btay,  is  it  not  that  men  of  strong  wills  and  great  practical 
abilities — qualities  which  write  their  hieroglyphics  on  the 
countenance — are  commonly,  and  especially  in  their  youth, 
themselves  first  and  forcibly  attracted  by  those  soft  fem- 
inine natures  which  seem  like  wax  to  mould,  and,  by  love's 
teaching,  **  marble  to  retain  ?  '*  Nearly  six  feet  high,  he 
was  portly  in  proportion,  and  though  barely  forty,  it  was 
a  mass  of  iron-gray  hair  which  shadowed  his  broad  full 
brow.  Fine  dark  eyes,  that  could,  on  rare  occasions, 
soften  and  glow  in  loving  tenderness,  shone  beneath  well- 
marked  eyebrows,  and  gave  to  the  face  an  expression  of 
keen  intelligence. 

To  those  eyes  were  allied  a  rather  aquiline  nose,  and  a 
firmly  rounded  chin ;  but  the  softening  feature  of  the  face 
was  the  mouth,  which,  though  well  closed  in  repose,  could 
curve  easily  into  smiles,  and  reveal  in  hearty  laughter  a  set 
of  white  and  even  teeth.  But  for  all  this  capability  of 
mirth  or  tenderness,  Hubert  Freeth  was  a  man  not  only  of 
strong  will  but  of  indomitable  self-reliance,  and  not  pre- 
cisely what  even  a  panegyrist  would  call  a  safe-tempered 
individual.  It  may  be  admitted  that  he  had  had  much  in 
his  life  to  try  his  temper,  and  it  had  chafed  under  circum- 
stances of  tedious  subordination,  or  rather  that  semi-subor- 
dination in  which  great  responsibilities  are  accepted  with- 
out a  commensurate  free  will  and  authority.  To  his  meek 
little  wife,  however,  who  never  thwarted  him,  and  was 
always  ready  to  receive  his  will  for  law,  he  was  habitually 
gentle,  and,  moreover,  always  ready  to  uphold  her  authority 
among  the  children,  and  be  the  support  her  more  yielding 
nature  required. 
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Behold,  then,  the  pen-and-ink  portraits  of  this  wedded 
pair,  after  twenty  years  of  married  life !  They  had  been 
what  the  worldly-wise  call  a  rash  young  couple,  who  had 
rushed  into  matrimony  at  twenty  and  eighteen  years  old 
respectively,  upon  an  income  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year ;  Ynating  as  the  birds  do  in  the  sweet  spring  season, 
and  without  much  thought  of  the  far-off  autumn  days. 
Their  case  had  confounded  the  theories  of  the  worldly- 
wise.  It  is  true,  the  howl  of  the  wolf  had  been  heard  very 
near  their  door,  but  then  it  was  in  the  days  when  love  was 
engaged  in  leading  a  choral  concert  of  youth's  bright  hopes 
and  expectations ;  so  the  howl  was  partially  drowned,  and 
busy  Love  stayed  where  he  was,  instead  of  flying  out  of  the 
window.  Little  mouths  came  one  after  another,  and  gaped 
in  the  nest  much  as  little  birds  gape  for  sustenance,  and 
the  parents  had  managed  to  satisfy  them ;  and  by  and  by 
the  wolf  was  somehow  appeased,  and  its  howl  grew  fidnter, 
and  finally  died  away  altogether. 

And  on  that  winter  evening  of  which  I  am  telling, 
Hubert  Freeth  leaned  back  in  his  easy  chair,  and  often, 
when  he  seemed  to  be  reading,  he  was  locking  over  his 
newspaper  with  tender  regard  at  his  wife,  and  recalling 
successive  scenes  of  their  married  life.  After  the  first  few 
years  of  hardship  and  struggle,  every  year  had  been  one 
of  steady  advance;  steady,  but  yet  slow,  for  Hubert 
Freeth^s  position  had  been  peculiar,  and  while  in  some 
respects  what  many  people  called  fortunate,  had  yet  very 
probably  retarded  the  free  development  of  his  character 
and  the  full  expansion  of  his  powers. 

The  only  nephew  of  a  rich  bachelor,  he  had  been  taken 
into  his  uncle^s  employment  at  an  early  age.  Hubert  had 
proved  himself  clever  from  the  first,  and  he  was  indeed 
endowed  with  just  that  rare  combination  of  faculties  which 
is  necessary  to  the  civil  engineer,  in  these^ays  when  his 
profession  constitutes  a  mighty  instrument  of  material 
power  and  progress.      Nevertheless,  old  Thomas  Freeth, 
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while  profiting  to  the  fall  by  his  nephew's  talents  and 
industry,  bad  dealt  with  bim  parsimoniously,  paying  him 
for  bis  labor  at  the  mere  market  price  of  a  far  inferior 
assistant's  salary  or  commission.  It  is  true  that  from  time 
to  time  tbis  payment  had  been  raised  by  the  evidently 
increased  value  of  his  nephew's  services,  but  the  old  man 
did  not  disdain  to  take  advantage  of  the  subtle  invisible 
ties  wbicb  bound  Hubert,  and  hindered  him  from  seeking 
other  fields  for  his  labors. 

Thomas  Freeth  was  a  rich  old  man,  with  a  name  and  a 
fame  in  tbe  world ;  rich  was  he,  and  somewhat  of  a  miser, 
yet  capable  of  eccentric  acts  of  generosity.  But  on  these 
no  one  could  safely  calculate,  for  he  was  afflicted  with  a 
fitful  and  yet  sullen  temper,  for  which  no  exorcist  had  ever 
been  found.  Well  was  it  understood  by  all  his  dependents 
that  to  offend  bim  once  was  to  offend  him  forever;  and 
thougb  perbaps  he  was  little  loved,  th6te  were  a  good 
many  people  from  whom  his  apparently  rigid  truthfulness 
of  character,  his  great  business  abilities  and  influential 
position,  extorted  a  degree  of  respect. 

From  year  to  year  the  old  man,  with  the  reins  of  power 
thus  firmly  grasped  in  his  hand,  had  led  Hubert  to  believe 
that  at  some  due  season  he  should  be  admitted  his  partner 
and  proclaimed  his  beir.  And  meanwhile  there  had  been 
a  difficult  patb  for  tbe  aspirant  to  tread  through  some  of 
the  brightest  years  of  eager  manhood.  Often,  indeed, 
when  chafing  at  the  smallness  of  his  means,  had  he  re- 
gretted and  repented  that  he  had  not  years  before  broken 
loose  from  his  fetters,  and  flung  himself  upon  his  own 
resources;  resources  which  he  felt  within  himself  were 
sufficient  to  deserve  a  brimming  measure  of  worldly  suc- 
cess. But  then  a  little  voice  had  whispered  of  kindness 
in  his  boyhood,  and  of  the  blackness  of  ingratitude ;  and 
doubtless  there  had  also  arisen  before  his  mental  eye  an 
ignis /atuuS'like  vision,  cheating  him  to  believe  that  tbe 
fruition  of  his  hopes,  from  time  to  time,  was  near. 
1* 
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But  tonight — at  last — ^he  bad  the  sudden  fact,  the 
wondrous  news  of  day-dreams  realized,  to  communicate, 
and  as  yet  he  had  not  spoken  to  his  Bessie  of  the  event  of 
which  his  mind  was  so  full.  Quite  well  he  knew  that  no 
one  on  earth  loved  him  as  did  that  faithful  wife ;  and  yet, 
made  fearful  by  many  cares,. she  had  ever  been  slow  to 
realize  his  successes,  and  trust  in  his  expectations  of  pros- 
perity. Nay,  *  there  seemed  some  spring  in  her  nature 
which  always  rose  the  most  supportingly  under  trial  and 
difficulty,  but  trembled  and  quailed  at  the  prospect  of  new 
and  wide  responsibilities. 

At  first  he  had  waited  till  the  younger  children  were 
out  of  the  room ;  but  though  the  news  he  had  to  tell  was 
of  a  sort  that  no  man  ever  yet  considered  evil,  he  seemed 
to  halt  in  his  purpose,  as  if  dreading  to  ruffle  his  Bessie^s 
present  calm  content.  Besides,  she  was  a  sensitive  woman, 
by  no  means  in  rude  health,  and  he  wished  to  spare  her 
the  start  of  a  surprise. 

As  he  watched  her  "cutting  and  contriving,"  with  a 
pleased  smile  rippling  over  her  face  whenever  she  found 
her  pattern  accommodate  itself  to  a  comer,  so  that  her 
baby's  scarlet  cloak  could  be  shaped  without  waste  of 
material,  he  thought  what  a  paragon  wife  and  mother  she 
had  been,  and  conjured  up  a  thousand  scenes  exemplifying 
her  patience,  her  diligence,  her  devotion.  Ah,  how  they 
should  all  be  recompensed  when  he  had  made  her  under- 
stand— as  understand  of  course  she  would — that  there  was 
no  longer  need  for  personal  toil  or  small  economies;  for 
petty  anxious  calculations  and  trivial  painstaking ! 

"There!"  she  exclaimed,  when  the  pieces  of  the  little 
garment  were  duly  shaped  and  prepared  for  joining  to- 
gether; "there,  I  must  put  baby's  cloak  away  till  the 
morning,  and  get  out  some  white  work.  I  declare  my 
eyes  quite  ache  from  looking  at  the  bright  red  by  gas- 
light." 

"Then,  my  love,"  replied   her  husband,  "I  must  beg 
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you  tomorrow  to  buy  baby  a  pretty  cloak,  ready  made, 
and  not  put  a  stitch  into  anything  which  hurts  your  eyes.'* 

"Hubert,  what  are  you  talking  about?"  and  Mrs. 
Freeth  looked  up  as  she  spoke,  with  evident  surprise. 

"My  dear  Bessie,  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say;"  and 
feeling  aware  that  now  the  ice  was  broken,  he  added,  "I 
am  sure,  if  yon  never  thread  a  needle  again,  you  will  still 
have  done  enough  work  already  in  your  life  for  any  two 
good  mothers ;  and,  for  the  future,  we  will  have  the  chil- 
dren nicely  dressed  without  taxing  your  dear  eyes." 

"  But  the  expense,  Hubert !  Why,  I  thought  you  un- 
derstood such  things  better  than  men  generally  do,  and  I 
never  expected  to  hear  you  talk  such  tionsense." 

"  I  think  I  am  talking  excellent  sense,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  "  although  it  is  suddenly  suggested ;  for,  my  darling, 
]  never  heard  you  complain  of  your  eyes  aching  before." 

"Oh,  it  is  of  no  use  complaining;  but  they  do  ache 
when  I  work  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two." 

"  Then  you  see  my  law  must  be  carried  out.  You  shall 
have  all  the  gold  there  is  in  my  pocket  to  buy  baby^s 
cloak ; "  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  took  from  his  pocket,  in  man 
fashion,  a  handful  of  money,  and  picked  out  three  sover- 
eigns from  among  the  shillings  and  sixpences.  "  There,  I 
don't  want  them ;  I  am  going  to  ,draw  a  lot  of  money  to- 
morrow." 

**  A  lot  of  money !"  exclaimed  the  wife;  "but  tell  me 
how  much.  If  your  uncle  were  going  to  double  the  last 
commission,  we  could  not  afford  to  go  on  in  this  way. 
Catherine  comes  home  tomorrow,  and  I  expect  she  will 
want  a  quantity  of  new  things,  she  is  so  careless  with  her 
clothes,  and  so  inclined  to  be  extravagant." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  the  husband,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  in  a  game  of  skill  is  advancing  favorably. 

"  Glad !  Why,  she  has  tastes  more  fit  for  a  duchess 
than  for  a  poor  man's  daughter.  My  dear  Berty,  you  are 
so  odd  tonight,  that  you  quite  frighten  me."    And  Mra 
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Freeth  took  out  her  handkerchief  to  wipe  the  eyes  which 
were  moistened  either  from  their  "  aching "  or  from  irre- 
pressible emotion. 

And  now  Hubert  Freeth  rose  from  his  chair,  and  drew 
his  wife  toward  him,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again  with 
something  better  than  lover-like  tenderness  and  devotion. 

"  My  darling  I "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
that  competence,  more  than  competence,  is  coming  to  us  at 
last ;  and  this  is  why  I  am  glad  that  our  blooming  Kate 
has  tastes  which  can  help  us  properly  to  fulfil  our  new 
duties.'* 

*'  What  is  it  ? — what  are  you  to  be  ?  *'  asked  the  wife, 
in  a  husky  voice,  and  hiding  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Ostensibly,  partner  with  my  uncle ;  but,  perhaps,  in 
reality,  the  true  leader  in  his  great  undertakings.  See, 
these  government  contracts  alluded  to  in  the  city  article  of 
today,  they  are  undertaken  from  my  plans  and  my  calcu- 
lations ;  and  it  really  would  appear  that  my  uncle  has  been 
seized  at  last  by  the  spirit  of  generosity.  He  seems  sud- 
denly anxious  that  all  the  world  should  recognize  my  ser- 
vices, and  that  I  should  reap  a  harvest  of  many  bygone 
undertakings.  It  is  true  that  motives  are  generally  mixed. 
At  seventy  years  of  age  he  may  feel  that  he  cannot  carry 
out  these  great  schemes  without  the  acknowledged  co5per- 
ation  of  all  my  powers, — and  he  would  not  have  the  world 
think  him  unjust  at  the  end  of  his  career.  All  this  I 
wanted  to  tell  you,  my  Bessie,  without  giving  yon  a  sud- 
den start  and  surprise ;  for  ever  since  you  fainted  away  at  a 
piece  of  good  news,  I  have  understood  what  a  fragile  little 
body  it  is.'* 

^'  Oh,  that  day  I  was  ill  and  exhausted ;  you  need  not 
have  feared  for  me  tonight.  Well,  now,"  she  added,  in  a 
half-coaxing  tone,  "  now  that  you  will  have  so  many  people 
under  you  to  do  all  the  work  at  the  office  just  as  you  order 
them,  you  will  be  able  to  come  home  early  always,  will 
you  not? — and  that  will  be  so  delightful." 
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"  Nay,  my  labors  are  not  to  be  lightened.  Very  much 
the  contrary,  I  assure  you.  And  for  this  reason  I  shall 
want  from  the  best  wife  in  the  world  all  the  assistance  pos- 
sible to  make  the  small  disturbing  circumstances  of  life 
disturb  me  as  little  as  possible.  I  know  very  well  that  for 
the  next  few  weeks  domestic  matters  cannot  be  much 
altered ;  but  as  soon  as  we  get  into  a  suitable  commodious 
dwelling,  my  Bessie  shall  have  a  banker's  account  of  her 
own,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  afford  the  family  such  an 
income  that  I  think  she  will  never  have  anxieties  about 
money  matters  again." 

"  Must  we  leave  this  house  ?  "  asked  the  wife,  with  some- 
thing very  like  a  sigh. 

"  With  an  income  likely  to  range  between  four  and 
five  thousand  a  year,  we  need  not  put  up  with  inconven- 
iences to  which  it  has  been  a  duty  to  submit  with  only 
four  hundred." 

"  Four  or  five  thousand  a  year ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Freeth ;  and  her  cheek  so  paled,  that,  for  a  moment,  her 
husband  feared  a  repetition  of  the  fainting.  "  But,  surely," 
she  continued,  *^  yon  do  not  mean  to  spend  such  a  sum ; 
surely  we  ought  to  save  quite  half  of  such  an  income." 

"  No,  I  think  not ;  for  ray  uncle  assures  me  that  I  and 
my  children  are  his  principal  legatees,  and  his  large  for- 
tune will  be  amply  sufficient  to  divide,  ultimately,  even 
among  seven." 

"  But  how  can  we  spend  such  an  income  ?  " 

"How?  Why,  do  you  see  any  difficulty?  and  with 
seven  children!  Was  there  ever  such  a  woman  in  the 
world  before  ! "  and  another  kiss  preceded  the  next  words. 
"  In  the  first  place,"  he  continued,  "  Lionel  can  now  have 
his  will,  and  study  for  the  bar  in  right  earnest." 

"He  will  be  delighted,  of  course;  but  still  it  seems 
hard,"  she  added  with  a  sigh,  "  it  seems  hard  to  sacrifice 
the  money  we  scraped  together  for  his  articles  with  such 
difficulty  only  two  years  ago." 
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"That  does  not  signify  at  all.  The  boy  has  studied 
early  an^  late,  as  we  know  he  is  doing  at  this  moment,  and 
has  managed  to-  cram  a  great  deal  of  law  into  his  head 
during  the  last  two  years;  and  it  will  not  vanish  under 
more  favorable  training.  Indeed,  when  one  considers  that 
he  has  performed  drudging  duties  not  usually  demanded 
from  an  arti6led  clerk  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  small 
salary,  it  is  wonderful  what  he  has  done,  and  I  feel  that  wo 
are  justified  in  believing  that  his  strong  desire  to  study  the 
law  is  an  instinct  it  would  be  almost  cnminal  to  thwart.  I 
shall  write  to  Smith  &  Brown  to  cancel  his  articles  tomor- 
row, and  send  him  to  one  of  the  universities  immediately. 
As  for  the  younger  children,  they  ought  to  cost  me  hun- 
dreds a  year  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

"Of  course,  dear  Hubert,  all  these  things  must  be  aa 
you  think  best." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  I  want  you,  my  love,  to  see  the  pro- 
priety, indeed  the  necessity,  of  carrying  out  the  plans.  My 
uncle  has  given  me  three  thousand  pounds  to  furnish  a 
house,  and  set  us  forward." 

"  Oh,  how  good  of  him !  I  am  sure  I  am  very  grateful 
for  such  prosperity,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  quite  right  in 
your  ideas.  Only  the  whole  thing  is  so  sudden ;  my  mind 
is  quite  bewildered  with  so  many  new  projects." 

"  Is  it  so  sudden  ?  "  said  her  husband.  "  It  does  not  seem 
so  to  m3.  Year  after  year  I  have  been  hoping  for  a  larger 
income ;  and  do  you  not  remember  how  often  you  have 
said  that  a  little  more  money  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
make  us  completely  happy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  another  fifty  pounds  now  and  then,  when  it  was 
such  a  hard  matter  to  keep  the  bills  under.  But  you  know 
I  have  often  said  I  did  not  altogether  envy  rich  people." 

"  Sour  grapes,  surely !  "  exclaimed  Hubert  Freeth,  with 
some  impatience  in  his  tone. 

"Don't  be  vexed  with  mo,  dear  Berty,"  said  Mrs. 
Freeth,  meekly.     "  What  I  meant  was  that  I  did  not  envy 
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rich  people  their  great  responsibilities,  and  the  restless 
excitement  of  their  manner  of  living.  And  now  that  we 
are  going  to  have  so  much  money,  I  am  afraid  we  are  lay- 
ing down  plans  to  do  just  like  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"  But  what  is  the  use  of  money  without  one  spends  it  ?  " 

*^  I  should  like  it  to  have  and  to  give,  and  to  spend 
liberally  too ;  but  I  have  lived  so  quietly  all  my  life,  that  I 
am  sure  I  should  be  shy  and  frightened  among  gay  and 
extravagant  people.'* 

"  Well,  darling,  there  will  be  plenty,  I  think,  for  you 
to  have  and  to  give,  as  well  as  to  spend  liberally.  And  as 
for  your  being  shy  and  frightened  in  a  different  circle,  the 
idea  is  absurd.  You  are  pretty  and  sensible  and  well  bred ; 
fit,  in  my  opinion,  to  adorn  any  station.  You  will  soon 
grow  accustomed  to  many  things  which  now  seem  strange  ; 
surely,  you  are  too  well  disciplined  to  become  selfish  and 
enervated  by  luxury,  and  in  a  little  time  you  will  find  your 
sphere  of  usefulness  vastly  extended.  Money  is  a  mighty 
power;  think  of  the  difference  it  will  make  to  our  chil- 
dren I  Besides,  merely  spending  money  with  judgment  and 
liberality  does  a  great  deal  of  good ;  but  I  see  I  must 
instruct  you  a  little  in  political  and  social  economy  before 
you  will  rejoice  at  prosperity  as  I  do." 

"  I  cfo  rejoice,"  said  the  wife,  laying  her  hand  affection- 
ately on  his  arm,  "  and  have  my  own  little  castle  building 
already,  I  assure  you.  Only  I  rejoice  not  without  fear  and 
trembling.  And  when  you  talk,  Hubert,  so  warmly  about 
money,  I  cannot  forget  that  you  have  often  said  mind  has 
a  greater  influence  than  money." 

"  Well,  in  the  sense  of  its  remoter  consequences,  so  it 
has.  But  when  mind  and  money  are  united,  they  make  a 
nearly  irresistible  influence." 

"  An  influence  that  needs  wise  direction,"  observed  the 
lady. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  of  course.  But  what  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand is  that  money,  whether  we  earn  or  inherit  it,  still 
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represents  labor;  that  is,  labor  directed  by  mind, — since 
no  other  is  productive.  Therefore,  money  has  a  right  to 
the  respect  which  is  often  only  blindly  paid  to  it ;  and  I 
feel  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  some  new  dignity. 
Believe  me  it  is  so ;  and  again  and  again  I  say,  let  us  both 
rejoice  and  be  grateful  that  prosperity  has  come  at  last ! " 


CHAPTER  n. 

BOUND  THE  TEA-TABLE.  -^ 

"TTXHEN  Mrs.  Freeth  presided  at  the  tea-table  the  fol- 
V  V  lowing  evening,  she  could  hardly  believe  that  only 
a  single  day  had  passed  since  the  conversation  already 
recorded.  New  interests,  new  duties,  new  expectations; 
had  bridged  over  the  hours,  and  so  marked  the  life  of  to 
day,  that  the  life  of  yesterday  seemed  to  recede  compara* 
tively  deep  into  the  past.  Even  the  aspect  of  the  room 
was  visibly  changed.  Instead  of  needlework,  letters  and 
writing  materials  were  scattered  about,  and  several  parcels, 
newly  arrived,  spoke  of  recent  purchases. 

Some  of  the  children  were  present,  and  evidently  in 
high  spirits.  Phoebe,  a  pretty-looking  girl  of  fifteen,  aware 
of  her  prettiness,  shook  back  her  curls  from  time  to  time 
with  a  toss  of  the  head  that  was  habitual  to  her,  but  had 
never  been  quite  so  marked  as  tonight.  Some  people  said 
Phcebe  FreethV  affectation  had  been  a  good  deal  fostered 
by  her  godmother,  a  sentimental  single  lady,- who  lived  in  a 
world  of  unrealities,  and  did  a  vast  deal  of  mischief  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world.  But  she  was  really 
attached  to  the  girl,  and  generous  to  her,  half  dressing 
her  by  presents.  Moreover,  there  was  a  nice  little  fortune 
in  the  Three  Per  Cents.,  some  portion  of  which  certain  san- 
guine members  of  the  Freeth  family  thought  would  very 
likely  be  ultimately  bestowed  on  the  goddaughter  and 
namesake.  And  all  but  the  wisest  of  parents  are  apt  to 
deal  leniently  with  errors  of  judgment  in  such  "fairy 
godmothers.*' 
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The  next  sister,  Jane,  a  year  younger,  yet  with  a  wider 
sweep  of  character  already  observable  in  her  nature,  sat 
more  quietly  and  silently  than  her  sister,  but  with  pleasure 
beaming  in  her  eyes.  Being  healthy,  growing  girls,  their 
appetites  were  not  very  liable  to  derangement,  and  yet  I 
think  their  minds  were  so  occupied  with  pleasant  anticipa- 
tions, that  the  bread  and  butter  would  have  been  a  little 
spared  that  evening  had  not  Gilbert,  the  next  in  age,  and 
little  Edward — generally  called  "  Teddy  " — ^been  prepared 
to  make  up  for  all  deficiencies. 

Of  course,  the  great  good  news  which  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  children  was  realized  by  them  somewhat 
vaguely.  But  children  mentally  cultured,  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  rigidly  economical  household,  are  apt  to 
have  exaggerated  notions  about  the  delights  of  wealth,  and 
perhaps  prematurely  to  possess  a  little  stock  of  worldly 
wisdom.  In  fact,  "  genteel  poverty "  is  not  good  for  the 
manners  or  morals  of  anybody. 

The  two  young  girls  had  only  dim  ideas  of  the  changes 
which  were  impending ;  but  their  expectations  included  fine 
new  clothes,  and  a  considerable  increase  of  pocket-money, 
dancing  and  music-lessons  from  accomplished  masters,  and 
the  privilege  of  giving  young  parties,  as  well  as  sometimes 
going  to  them.  For  they  argued  to  themselves  that 
mamma  would  never  again  extinguish  hopes  by  repeating 
a  phrase  with  which  they  were  very  familiar, — "  My  dears, 
we  cannot  afford  such  things." 

As  for  Gilbert,  his  father  had  already  promised  him  a 
watch,  a  tact  which  he  announced  as  "jolly,"  and  evidently 
looked  on  as  the  one  good  thing  which  was  sufficient  for 
today.  Gilbert  was  a  boy  more  given  to  doing  than  dream- 
ing ;  he  was  calm-tempered  and  good-natured  rather  than 
impulsively  generous,  and  had  a  mathematical  head,  which 
impelled  him  to  try  and  find  out  the  "  why  "  of  everything. 

"  Will  papa  be  late  tonight  ? "  asked  the  boy,  as  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  for  another  slice  of  bread  and  butter. 
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"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Freeth ;  "  he  said  I 
was  on  no  account  to  wait  for  Hm,  his  movements  were  so 
uncertain.     But  why  do  you  want  to  know  ?  " 

"About  my  watch.  Do  you  think  he  will  bring  it 
home  today  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  not,*'  said  the  mother,  with  a  smile.  "  I 
fancy  papa  has  been  a  great  deal  too  busy  today  to  think 
about  the  watch." 

Gilbert  looked  a  little  crestfallen ;  but  perhaps  he  con- 
soled himself  with  the  large  spoonful  of  marmalade  which 
he  was  in  the  act  of  taking. 

**  Gilbert,  Gilbert ! "  exclaimed  his  mother,  "  what  are 
you  doing  ?    Marmalade  or  butter ;  I  will  not  allow  both.'* 

"  Oh,  just  for  this  once,  mamma, — ^pray  do." 

"It  is  such  extravagance,"  pursued  Mrs.  Freeth; 
"  think  of  poor  children  who  often  have  not  dry  bread  to 
eat." 

"What  is  the  use  of  thinking  of  them  if  we  cannot 
help  them.  I  am  sure  if  a  hungry  child  were  here  I  would 
give  it  this  ver/  slice." 

Nevertheless,  Master  Gilbert  munched  his  bread  and 
butter  and  marmalade  with  evident  satisfaction,  undis- 
turbed by  an  exhortation  that  had  no  novelty  to  recom- 
mend it.  Perhaps  little  Teddy  looked  wistfully  at  the  jar 
of  marmalade,  but  five-years-old  had  not  the  rebellious 
daring  of  twelve. 

*.'  Is  Lionel  going  to  meet  Catherine  at  Paddington  ?  " 
asked  Phoebe. 

"  Yes ;  but  the  train  is  not  due  till  past  eight.  How- 
ever, he  said  he  should  not  attempt  to  come  home  first.^' 

"  I  envy  Lionel,"  observed  Jane,  "  having  such  delight- 
ful good  news  to  tell  Catherine." 

"  Of  course  he  will  tell  her,"  replied  Mrs.  Freeth. 

"  Oh,  yes,  in  his  off-hand  way.  I  can  just  fancy  him," 
said  Phoebe,  with  a  toss  of  her  curls. 

"I  like  Lionel's  way,"  exclaimed  Gilbert,  who  had  a 
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great  admiration  for  his  "grown-up"  brother,  "He  can 
talk  by  the  hour ;  but  for  all  that  he  is  the  best  fellow  in 
the  world  for  making  one  understand  a  thing.  Mamma, 
what  did  Lionel's  watch  cost  ?    Do  you  kn6w  ?  '* 

"  I  don't  know.    It  was  a  present  from  Uncle  Thomas, 
you  remember.** 

Evidently,  the  one  idea  was  still  paramount;  though 
the  boy  was  comforting  himself  very  satisfactorily  under 
the  expectation  of  not  having  his  watch  tonight.  "  Papa 
never  broke  a  promise,"  he  said  to  himself,  so  it  would 
be  sure  to  be  brought  home  some  day  soon. 

Hubert  Freeth  was  not  in  the  habit  of  dining  at  home 
except  on  Sundays,  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  his  wife 
to  be  told  not  to  wait  tea.  This  evening,  however,  he 
reached  his  suburban  home  while  his  family  were  still  at 
the  table,  but  his  greeting,  though  gay  and  affectionate, 
was  hurried,  and  his  manner  absent ;  and,  after  extricating 
the  newspaper  from  his  pocket,  he  said  to  his  wife :  "  There, 
Bessie,  you  will  see  what  is  said  of  our  scheme ;  but  I  have 
not  time  to  read  it  to  you.  I  must  have  a  fire  lighted  in 
the  drawing-room, — I  have  letters  to  write  and  plans  to 
consider,  and  you  must  keep  the  house  quiet,  for  I  shall  be 
busy  all  the  evening.  Tea?  No,  that  looks  too  poor. 
Cannot  I  have  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  brought  to  me  in  the 
next  room  ?  " 

And  the  fire  was  speedily  lighted,  though  the  room — 
disused  since  Sunday,  and  this  was  Thursday — ^took  a 
long  time  in  growing  warm;  and  the  anxious  wife  made 
the  bright  strong  coffee  herself,  and  carried  it  to  her 
husband  with  her  own  hands.  She  was  a  little  vexed  that 
he  had  to  shut  himself  up  away  from  her  for  hours,  but 
she  understood  that  of  course  he  must  have  a  great  deal  to 
do;  he  spoke  to  her  so  lovingly,  and  looked  himself  so 
really  happy,  that  she  was  reconciled, — even  to  her  pretty 
little  drawing-room  being  disarranged,  and  its  bright  stove 
dimmed. 
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Ilardly  had  she  returned  to  the  warm  parlor  when  the 
garden  gate  creaked,  and  the  next  minute  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

"  Who  can  it  be  at  this  hour  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Freeth ; 
"  it  is  too  early  for  Catherine  to  arrive." 

"  It  is  like  Mrs.  Brindley's  knock,"  s^d  Jane,  who  was 
rather  a  shrewd  observer  of  peculiarities. 

Almost  as  she  spoke  there  was  heard  the  clear  treble 
tone  of  their  neighbor's  voice,  inquiring  if  Mrs.  Freeth  were 
at  home,  and  would  admit  her  this  evening. 

"Oh,  pray  walk  in,  we  are  quite  alone,"  said  Mrs. 
Freeth,  herself  opening  the  parlor  door,  and  greeting  her 
acquaintance  with  much  cordiality. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,"  returned  Mrs.  Brindley, 
removing  a  thick  veil  and  calash  which  she  had  put  on 
over  a  becoming  head-dress,  and  revealing  the  face  of  a 
handsome  woman  in  her  prime.  "  I  thought  you  would 
excuse  an  evening  visit,"  she  continued,  "  and  I  knew  this 
was  the  most  likely  time  to  see  Mr.  Lionel,  whose  advice 
I  want  on  a  little  business." 

"  Lionel  is  gone  to  meet  his  sister,  and  will  not  be  home 
for  an  hour  or  two ;  but  pray,"  said  Mrs.  Freeth,  "  pray 
spend  the  evening  with  me,  and  then  you  will  see  him. 
And  Catherine  I  am  sure  will  be  delighted  to  find  you  here. 
I  don't  think  I  have  delivered  half  the  'loves'  to  you 
and  your  daughter  which  her  letters  have  contained." 

"  Well,  really,  if  I  do  not  trespass.  Aline  is  writing  her 
German  exercises,  and  will  be  glad  to  be  left  at  them  in 
peace.". 

"  And  my  husband  is  shut  up  busy  with  his  plans ;  I 
shall  quite  enjoy  your  company." 

Mrs.  Freeth  spoke  with  absolute  sincerity.  Her  visitor 
was  a  pleasant  friendly  neighbor ;  one  of  those  people  who 
would,  she  was  sure,  rejoice  in  the  rising  fortunes  of  the 
£Eunily ;  and  here  was  a  charming  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating the  important  news. 
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And  when  speedily,  by  some  convenient  and  ready 
dpropoSy  the  leading  fact  of  Mr.  Freeth's  change  of  posi- 
tion was  mentioned,  Mrs.  Brindley  apprehended  the  situa- 
tion with  accuracy.  Moreoyer,  in  the  future  which  was 
dawning,  a  yista  of  consequences  was  defined  to  her  far 
more  clearly  than  to  her  hostess.  But  not  the  less  heartily 
did  she  offer  her  congratulations ;  and  she  also  spoke 
with  *' absolute  sincerity."  She  liked  the  Freeths,  but 
thought  they  would  be  far  more  likeable  rich  than  poor. 

Mrs.  Brindley  had  known  grave  sorrows  in  her  life; 
yet  was  she  a  cheerful  ready-witted  woman.  And,  having 
seen  much  of  the  world  in  different  countries  and  among 
many  sorts  of  people,  she  had  a  fund  of  shrewdness  and 
worldly  wisdom.  But  she  was  not  a  reading  woman ;  not 
a  woman  who  wooed  or  cherished  any  high  ideal;'  not 
venerative,  but  rather  the  contrary,  loving  power  and  influ- 
ence, and  liking  to  lead  and  feel  herself  a  chief,  as  people 
with  comsiderable  self-esteem  and  self-will  are  apt  to  do. 
She  never  railed  at  the  world,  but,  indeed,  thought  it 
a  pleasant  enough  world  for  the  generality  of  people,  sup- 
posing they  had  pretty  good  health  and  rather  good  looks, 
and  were  not  exactly  poor.  As  may  be  supposed,  she  had 
very  little  pity  for  sentimental  sorrow,  and  having  the 
smallest  amount  of  aspiration  after  those  high  delights 
which  on  earth  are  rarely  if  ever  realized,  she  was  singu- 
larly equable  and  cheerful,  seldom  or  never  being  bowed 
down  by  disappointed  hopes. 

Mrs.  Brindley's  voice  was  not  unmusical,  though  treble- 
toned,  and  of  a  character  that  reminded  one  of  an  instru- 
ment kept  always  at  concert  pitch.  Some  people  fancied 
that  there  was  a  ring  of  insincerity  about  it,  but  that  sus- 
picion was  a  harsh  one.  She  took  people  as  she  found 
them,  and  usually  made  the  best  of  her  opportunities, 
like  many  another  "woman  of  the  world,"  past,  pres- 
ent, and,  no  doubt,  to  come.  Though  decidedly  a  talker, 
she  was  not  an  ill-natured  gossip  or  scandal-monger.     She 
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oever  bruised  a  reputation  by  dark  bints  or  innuendoes,  but 
was  generally  ready  to  put  a  fair  instead  of  a  foul  construc- 
tion on  events  whicb  seemed  mysterious.  Once,  wbcn  she 
was  complimented  on  this  amiable  trait  of  her  character, 
Mrs.  Brindley  admitted  that  she  made  it  a  point  of  con- 
science thus  to  act, — it  was  doing  as  she  would  be  done  by, 
from  which  conduct  she  hoped  never  to  deviate.  And  as 
Mrs.  Brindley  was  by  no  means  in  the  habit  of  talking  about 
h^  conscience,  the  little  sermon  had  the  more  weight. 

In  her  teens  she  had  married  an  officer  in  the  Indian 
army,  but  he  was  not  the  object  of  her  first  girlish  attach- 
ments Major  Brindley  was  old  enough  to  have  been  her 
father,  and  though  understanding  that  he  had  a  younger 
rival,  had  still  wooed  perseveringly.  Quite  suddenly  he 
was  rewarded.  Susan  Karvill  had  been  brought  up  by  a 
guardian  who  favored  the  addresses  of  the  major,  but 
could  not  positively  coerce  his  ward.  One  day  he  had 
interviews  with  the  two  suitors  for  her  hand ;  subsequently 
an  interview  with  the  young  girl  herself,  the  immediate 
result  of  which  was  a  swoon,  from  which  she  passed  into  a 
fit  of  tears  and  hysterica.  But  three  days  afterward  she 
accepted  Major  Brindley's  renewed  proposals,  began  her 
preparations  for  a  speedy  marriage  and  a  voyage  to  India, 
and  iq>peared  to  have  transferred  her  afiections  with  aston- 
ishing facility  to  the  now  legitimate  object  of  them.  And 
indeed  she  made  him,  during  the  dozen  years  of  her  mar- 
ried life,  a  faithful,  companionable  wife. 

These  were  the  outlines  of  her  history,  with  which  her 
old  and  intimate  friends  were  familiar ;  but  she  was  a  com- 
paratively recent  acquaintance  of  the  Freeths,  who  had 
known  her  only  since  her  return  from  India  as  a  widow  to 
claim  an  only  daughter,  who  had  already  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  her  education.  Achilles  had  his  vulnerable  heel, 
and  Mrs.  Brindley  had  one  strong  affection  in  her  seem- 
ingly unimpassioned  nature, — she  loved  her  daughter  with 
true  maternal  devotion. 


\ 
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^*  Really,  it  seems  like  a  dream,''  said  Mrs.  Freeth,  aftei 
enumerating  some  of  the  changes  which  were  impending. 

*' Rather  the  bright  and  pleasant  realization  of  a  dream, 
I  should  think,"  replied  Mrs.  Brindley ;  "  surely  you  must 
often  have  fiancied  that  old  Mr.  Freeth  would  some  day  or 
another  make  amends  for  his  former  parsimony." 

"  I  hardly  know,  I  am  sure.  When  we  were  first  mar- 
ried I  did  wish  and  hope  for  more  money,  and  built  fine 
castles  in  the  air  as  to  what  I  should  do  with  it.  But  now 
that  we  have  struggled  through  so  much,  now  that  the 
elder  children  are  so  nearly  educated,  life  altogether  seems 
different.  Of  course,  to  feel  that  one  has  competence  is  a 
wonderful  relief,  and  I  have  plenty  of  wishes  which  money 
may  gratify.  Yet  I  feel — well,  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  little 
ungratefal — ^but  I  almost  wish  the  increase  of  income  were 
less,  so  that  we  need  not  make  any  great  changes." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Brindley — who,  though  somewhat 
the  younger  of  the  two,  always  slightly  petted  and  patron- 
ized her  friend — "  my  dear,  you  are  ungrateful  if  you  so 
little  heed  having  plenty  of  money." 

**  Oh,  I  should  wish  to  have  plenty  of  money." 

"Well,  then,  what  is  it  that  makes  you  only  half 
pleased  ?  " 

"  Do  I  seem  only  half  pleased  ?  Why,  that  is  very  like 
what  Hubert  said  to  me  this  morning.  I  suppose  it  is  my 
nervous  apprehension  of  new  scenes  and  new  people.  And 
the  last  few  months — ever  since  our  landlord  did  up  the 
house  so  nicely — we  have  been  so  happy  and  comfortable, 
and  now  to  have  to  look  out  for  a  larger  house  is  such  a 
trouble ;  and  Hubert  requires  so  much." 

"  I  remember  he  has  often  complained  of  want  of  room ; 
and  really  a  man  does  require  a  den  of  some  sort,  if  only 
that  a  woman  may  keep  the  rest  of  the  house  fit  for  civili- 
zation." 

"He  is  very  good,''  mneed  Mrs.  Freeth;  "he  knows 
that  I  hate  litters ;  but  from  something  he  said  this  mom- 
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ing,  I  am  afraid  he  has  often  stayed  at  the  office  when  he 
could  have  worked  at  home  if  he  had  had  what  you  call  a 
den.  Even  his  dressing-room  has  Gilbert's  bed  in  it^  so 
that  he  can  hardly  call  it  his  own.'' 

^*  He  is  a  model  of  a  man  to  have  put  np  with  so  much 
inconvenience,  I  am  sure.  Now,  for  my  part,  I>should  think 
it  quite  delightful  to  begin  the  house-hunting  and  house- 
furnishing  under  the  present  pleasant  circumstances." 

"  Should  you  ?  Oh,  then,  dear  Mrs.  Brindley,  will  you 
help  me  with  your  judgment  and  advice  ?  I  shall  feel  so 
grateful  if  you  will!"  and  the  usually  placid  little  lady- 
pressed  her  friend's  hand  quite  energetically. 

**  You  do  me  honor,  I  am  sure.  But  I  must  consider 
the  subject.  I  doubt  if  I  am  altogether  equal  to  the 
occasion." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yon  are.  I  have  often  heard  my  husband  cite 
you  as  particularly  clever  and  sensible,  and  what  he  calls 
practical.  And  Lionel  and  Catherine  will  be  sure  to  think 
what  you  do  right.'* 

"They  are  very  kind  and  complimentary,"  returned 
the  lady ;  and  she  continued,  "  How  glad  you  will  be  to 
have  your  eldest  daughter  at  home  again,  particularly  just 
now ;  why,  she  has  been  absent  three  months,  has  she 
not  ?  " 

"  Very  nearly ;  and  Phoebe  and  Jane  have  been  almost 
at  a  standstill  with  their  studies  meanwhile.  But  when 
once  her  aunt  gets  her  down  to  Five  Oaks,  she  seems 
always  unwilling  to  part  with  her." 

"  No  wonder.  A  lively  and  accomplished  girl  like 
Miss  Freeth  must  be  a  great  acquisition  in  a  country 
house." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  so ;  especially  in  a  house  far  from  a 
town,  and  with  few  eligible  neighbors.  Only  it  is  dread- 
fully dull  for  Kate, — no  young  people  except  her  Cousin 
Reuben.  I  am  sure  I  wonder  she  has  been  prevailed  on  to 
stay  so  long." 
2 
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*'  Young  Mr.  Appersley  farms  his  own  estate,  does  he 
not  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Brindley. 

"  Yes ;  he  lets  one  or  two  small  farms,  but  saperintends 
the  rest  of  his  laud  himself.  His  minority  having  been 
such  a  long  one,  the  property  was  well  nursed,  and  it 
really  is  very  valuable  now.  He  seems  to  have  all  the 
tastes  of  a  country  gentleman.  I  suppose  he  inherits  them 
from  his  father ;  indeed,  he  is  not  the  least  like  a  Freeth, 
but  a  very  good  fellow  nevertheless." 

"I  suppose  your  daughter  likes  a  country  life?"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Brindley. 

"  No ;  I  should  not  consider  her  fond  of  the  country,'* 
replied  the  mother,  after  a  few  moments'  consideration, 
^*  though  she  likes  it  now  and  then  for  a  change.  But 
she  has  always  been  Mrs.  Appersley's  favorite  niece,  and 
her  aunt  expects  to  see  her  at  least  once  a  year.  However, 
perhaps  very  few  young  people  have  a  genuine  love  for  the 
country ;  do  you  not  think  so  ?  " 

"  Well,  really,  I  have  never  thought  much  on  the  sub- 
ject," returned  Mrs.  Brindley,  "  yet  I  think  I  have  heard 
you  say  Mr.  Appersley  has  that  taste;  and  he  is  quite 
young,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  Only  three  and  twenty,  and  certainly  he  is  passion- 
ately fond  of  the  country;  indeed,  to  a  degree  that  is 
sometimes  ridiculous.  He  fancies — and  his  mother  has 
grown  to  be  quite  as  prejudice^ — that  there  is  no  hospi- 
tality, no  sociability  in  a  great  town,  and,  what  is  a  more 
serious  accusation,  very  little  religion  or  morality." 

"  Ah,  he  is  an  exception  to  your  rule,  then,"  cried  Mrs. 
Brindley,  "  and  very  likely  his  prejudices  will  wear  away 
in  time." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Mrs.  Freeth;  "for  having  been  so 
happy  as  to  love  a  country  life  in  his  youth,  he  can  hardly 
fail  to  love  it  still  better  as  he  grows  older.  Besides,  ho 
has  been  a  •  little  great  man '  from  boyhood,  and  being  an 
only  child,  of  course  the  idolized  darling  of  his  mother. 
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He  must  really  be  very  good,  or  he  would  have  been  quite 
spoiled  long  ago." 

"  Happy  Reuben  Appersley,"  said  Mrs.  Brindley,  with 
that  sort  of  sigh  which  seems  somehow  related  to  a  smile, 
and  forgetting  at  the  moment  the  sage^s  advice  to  call  no 
man  happy  till  he  died.  '*  Happy  Cousin  Reuben,  to  have 
acquired  so  early  a  taste  for  simple  pleasures  and  au 
indifferentism  to  town  temptations." 

"  Well,  as  for  simple  pleasures,  I  don't  know.  He  is  a 
keen  sportsman,  and  rather  fond  of  horse-racing,"  replied 
Mrs.  Freeth. 

^  Most  country  gentlemen  are,  I  think,"  returned  the 
other  lady. 

"To  be  sure,  Reuben  does  not  bet,"  continued  Mrs. 
Freeth,  feeling  that  it  was  but  just  to  make  this  declara- 
tion ;  "  when  he  came  of  age  he  solemnly  promised  his 
mother  never  to  risk  a  guinea  on  a  horse.  This  pledge 
was  a  great  relief  to  her  mind,  for  her  husband  had  lost 
heavy  sums  on  the  turf.  Therefore,  even  though  Reuben 
sometimes  owns  race-horses,  he  never  bets." 

And  in  this  friendly,  confidential  chat,  the  time  glided 
on,  till  a  neat,  clean,  but  homely-looking  woman-servant 
came  in  to  lay  the  supper-cloth,  and  the  hands  of  the  clock 
showed  that  Catherine  and  her  brother  were  nearly  "  due." 

And  now  there  were  too  many  expectant  hearts  and 
listening  ears  for  the  cabman  to  have  any  occasion  to 
knock.  At  the  sound  of  his  wheels  the  little  passage  and 
doorway  were  crowded  by  a  loving  family  group,  eager  for 
a  kiss  from  the  truant,  and  even  "  papa "  crept  out  from 
his  plans  and  letters,  to  take  his  beautiful  daughter  in  his 
arms,  and  hug  her  in  a  fatherly  embrace.  And  then  the 
younger  girls  clung  about  her  lovingly  and  caressingly, 
hardly  giving  their  mother  a  chance  of  attention ;  and 
Gilbert,  who  had  been  upstairs  in  the  nursery,  slid  down 
the  banisters,  and  4nade  a  sort  of  leap  at  Catherine's  neck, 
knocking  off  her  slightly-fastened  travelling  hat  as  he  did  so. 
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Well,  she  is  all  the  readier  to  have  her  portrait  taken, 
for  no  sort  of  head-covering  ever  seemed  to  improve  her. 
Perhaps  a  tiara  of  diamonds  gleaming  upon  her  abundant 
soft  dark  hair  might  have  looked  fitly  placed,  but  nothing 
less  regal  would  have  been  likely  quite  to  suit  her  style  of 
beauty.  The  hat  removed,  one  saw  that  her  hair  had  been 
twisted  coronet-wise  about  her  head,  so  as  to  be  neat  and 
compact  for  travelling.  But  the  chance  style  was  very 
becoming.  It  showed  her  delicate  ear,  her  broad  and 
femininely-formed  forehead  to  advantage,  and  revealed  the 
perfect  arch  of  her  head.  Her  eyes,  of  the  deep  blue  of 
the  harebell,  were  only  really  seen  when  fully  raised,  so 
thick  and  long  were  their  dark  lashes.  Her  nose  was  like 
her  father's,  only  the  aquiline  more  delicate;  her  com- 
plexion was  brilliant  without  "being  too  florid,  though  just 
now  flushed  from  excitement;  and  her  mouth,  though 
not  very  small,  had  a  beautiful  expression.  If  it  be  true 
that  temper  and  selfishness,  and  generosity  and  self-con- 
trol, "make  the  mouth,"  then  Catherine Freeth*s showed, 
hitherto,  only  the  lines  of  fair  and  beautiful  moulding. 

She  was  very  lovely, — there  could  be  no  questipn  on 
the  subject.  People  might  say,  "  Not  my  style,"  or  "  Too 
tall  for  a  woman" — ^I  believe  she  was  five  feet  sevem— but 
they  could  not  deny  that  she  was  a  beautiful  type  of  a 
grand  style  of  beauty.  She  did  not  look  quite  her  height, 
her  figure  was  so  symmetrical.  And  she  had  a  white  and 
soft,  not  very  small,  but  perfectly-shaped  hand;  just  the 
hand  to  set  off  bright  rings,  and  that  could  wear  six  or 
seven  at  a  time  without  looking  overloaded. 

"  Is  your  luggage  all  right  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Freeth,  as  her 
daughter  placed  a  pretty  little  travelling  bag  on  the  table, 
and  prepared  to  loosen  her  cloak. 

"  Oh,  the  man  knows  what  there  is,"  she  cried;  "  and, 
besides,  Li  is  looking  after  it." 

Now,  there  was  a  negative  peculiarity  about  Catherine 
Freeth  which  is  worth  recording.     She  never  fussed  and 
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famed  about  the  small  daily  affairs  of  life.  She  did  not 
over-order  and  over-advise  people ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  she  had  a  certain  manner  of 
authority,  which,  though  all  the  while  gracious,  gave 
weight  to  her  directions,  and  seemed  to  impress  them  on 
the  minds  of  those  whom  they  concerned. 

It  was  not  quite  every  one  in  the  family  to  whom 
Lionel  would  willingly  have  given  up  time  and  paid  atten- 
tion. He  was  a  little  like  Catherine  in  some  respects,  and 
somehow  people  never  expected  him  to  wait  upon  them. 
Of  course,  on  all  fit  occasions  he  was  ready  with  the  cour- 
tesies of  a  gentleman ;  but  he  was  just  the  reverse  of  that 
sort  of  person  who  is  asked  to  fetch  and  carry,  and  be 
generally  useful  in  a  household.  However,  Catherine's 
packages  were  not  very  numerous,  and,  as  Lionel  had  no 
squabble  with  the  cabman,  his  duties  were  soon  over. 
Mrs.  Freeth,  whose  hearing  was  of  the  keenest,  knew  by 
the  tone  of  the  man's  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  that  her  son  had 
overpaid  him,  and  rebuked  Lionel  for  his  lavishness. 

"  I  know,  mother,"  he  replied ;  "  but  there  was  the  lug- 
gage ;  and,  besides,  what  does  it  signify  ?  Perhaps  some 
poor  woman  who  can  only  afford  sixpence  will  be  his  next 
fere." 

"  And  then  he  will  be  insolent  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  Freeth, 
in  a  tone  of  yet  deeper  regret. 

"  No,  he  won't ;  he'll  strike  the  balance  of  his  night's 
work,  and  so  let  her  off  fairly.  Ah,  Mrs.  Brindley,"  he 
continued,  as  he  perceived  their  neighbor,  and  relieving 
himself  of  his  sister's  shawls  as  he  spoke,  "  this  is  kind  of 
you  to  be  here  to  welcome  Catnerine  home  again." 

As  ho  shook  hands  with  the  lady,  he  instinctively 
glanced  round  the  room,  though  perhaps  she  only  was 
aware  of  the  searching  look. 

"And  Teddy  and  baby  and  dear  old  nurse,"  exclaimed 
Catherine.     "  1  have  seen  every  one  else ;  where  are  they  ?  " 

"  Here,"  said  a  voice  near  the  door ;  and  Teddy,  with  a 
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shawl  wrapped  round  him,  his  bare  legs  suggesting  that  he 
was  just  ready  for  bed,  and  a  thin  pale  woman,  about  five- 
and-forty  years  of  age,  carrying  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
appeared  among  the  group. 

*<0h,  Janet,  you  have  disturbed  baby!''  said  Mrs. 
Freeth. 

*<  No,  ma^am,  she  was  awake,  and  so  I  could  not  help 
bringing  her  down  for  her  sister  to  see." 

But  before  Catherine  took  Baby  Lucy  in  her  arms,  she 
stooped  forward  to  kiss  the  faded  cheek  of  the  nurse,  and 
the  woman,  speaking  with  the  tremor  caused  by  tears  of 
joy,  whispered  the  words,  "  My  dariing  pet, — ^my  blessed 
one ! " 

Janet  Gillespie  had  been  Catherine's  foster-mother,  and 
was  no  common  servant  and  no  common  friend* 


CHAPTER  m. 
jInkt's   darling. 

AN  hour  later,  and  Catherine  had  said  "  good-night*^ 
to  all  her  family,  and  was  tripping  lightly  up  the 
narrow  staircase  to  the  little  attic  bed-chamher,  which  had 
been  hers  for  years.  There  she  found,  just  as  she  had 
expected,  the  gas  alight,  and  Janet  Gillespie  busy  unpack- 
ing and  arranging  for  her  darling's  comfort.  Now  was  the 
true  greeting  of  the  loving  two  who  had  been  parted  for 
three  months ;  for  the  blooming  girl  took  the  pale  woman 
in  her  arms,  clasped  her  fondly,  and  kissed  her  first  on  one 
cheek  and  then  on  the  other,  after  the  pleasant  foreign 
fashion,  showering  on  her  the  while  merry  loving  words. 

"Now,  you  dear  naughty  old  thing,''  she  exclaimed, 
**  you  ought  to  have  been  in  bed  long  ago ;  you  know  what 
the  doctor  said  about  early  to  bed  when  you  were  so  ill 
last  winter.  Let  the  box  rest  till  morning.  I  shall  only 
suffer  you  to  sit  up  ten  minutes,  and  I  want  all  that  time  to 
look  at  you  and  talk  to  you.  Tet,  stay — I  had  almost  for- 
gotten— there  is  a  parcel  for  you,  a  present  from  Aunt 
Appersley,  with  some  messages  from  her ;  if  I  forget  any 
of  them  tonight,  perhaps  I  shall  remember  them  in  the 
morning." 

"  Mrs.  Appersley  is  always  so  good ;  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  how — " 

"She  does  not  wish  thanks  from  you,  I  know,"  ex- 
claimed Catherine. 

"  But  indeed  I  do  thank  her  from  my  heart  for  all  her 
kindness,  and  I  ought  to  say  so." 
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"  Now,  Janet,  do  you  think  no  one  cares  for  me  but 
yourself?" 

"  Oh,  Miss  Kate,  what  an  idea !  '* 

"  Well,  then,  suffer  people  to  be  conscious  of  what  they 
owe  you.'* 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Miss  Kate  ?  " 

^'  I  mean  this,  Janet :  Aunt  Appersley  declares  that 
three  times,  under  God's  providence,  you  have  saved  my 
life." 

^'  Once,  perhaps,"  admitted  the  nurse. 

"  No,  three  times.  First,  when  I  was  two  months  old, 
and  you  happened  to  be  travelling  in  the  same  stage-coach 
with  your  own  healthy  baby ;  then  I  was  apparently  dying, 
and  you  took  pity  on  me,  not  for  fee  or  reward,  only  out  of 
pure  womanly  compassion,"  and  the  high-spirited  Cathenne 
was  visibly  affected  as  she  spoke. 

Mrs.  Appersley  must  have  been  telling  you  this  old 
story  over  again,"  replied  Janet.  "  No  need,  I  am  sure.  I 
hope  she  told  you,  also,  that  she  had  my  poor  baby,  as  well 
as  you  and  me,  at  Five  Oaks  one  whole  summer,  and  that  I 
was  treated  more  like  a  lady  than  a  hired  servant.  I  re- 
member it  all  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday." 

"  I  was  going  there,  was  I  not,"  continued  Catherine, 
"to  have  my  life  saved  somehow,  if  possible?  and  they 
persuaded  you  to  stop, — that  is  how  it  all  happened,  I 
believe.  I  never  knew  my  own  little  history  so  completely 
till  my  aunt  told  it  to  me  one  day  last  we^ek.  Then,  when 
I  was  a  naughty  child  and  played  with  fire,  you  prevented 
me  from  being  seriously  hurt,  though  in  tearing  away  my 
flaming  clothes  you  were  cruelly  burnt ;  and  you  gave  me 
the  port  wine  in  the  fever.  I  remember  that  myself;  and 
though  the  doctor  said  it  had  saved  me,  mamma  cried  and 
sobbed,  and  afterward  declared  that  if  I  had  died,  it  would 
have  seemed  like  murder." 

**  The  Lord  directed  me,  and  you  were  restored." 

"  Well,  well,"  continued  Catherine,  "  you  must  know 
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how  we  all  love  you ;  and  as  for  Aunt  Appersley,  I  am 
sure  the  little  presents  you  have  from  her  sometimes  give 
her  more  pleasure  to  send  than  you  to  receive." 

"  She  is  only  too  generous  to  me,"  said  Janet,  untying 
the  string  of  a  brown-paper  parcel  as  she  spoke. 

"  It  is  my  fault  if  you  do  not  like  her  present,"  said  the 
young  girl,  ^'  for  she  consulted  me  about  it,  and  I  told  her 
I  thought  for  some  time  you  had  been  wishing  for  a  black 
silk  dress." 

'^  That  is  true,  my  dear ;  but  oh,  what  a  beautiful  silk ! 
It  is  almost  too  good  for  a  servant  to  wear." 

"  I  will  not  have  you  call  yourself  a  servant ; "  and  as 
she  spoke,  Catherine  stamped  her  foot  in  playful  mock  anger. 

'^  But  I  am  not  ashamed  of  service,"  continued  Janet. 
"  Why  should  I  be  ?  "  ^ 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  I  only  know  I  don't  like  to  hear  you 
talk  of  yourself  in  that  way.  And  as  f»r  the  dress,  noth- 
ing, in  my  opinion,  is  too  good  for  Mistress  Janet  Gillespie 
of  that  ilk,  widow  of  Archibald  Gillespie,  the  great  actor — " 

"  The  poor  strolling  player,"  interrupted  Janet,  with  a 
sad  smile. 

*'  Nonsense.  I  know  he  was  a  great  actor,  just  as  well  as 
if  I  had  seen  him.  Well,  then.  Mistress  Janet  Gillespie,  n&e 
Campbell,  daughter  of  the  great  Presbyterian  preacher — " 

"  Who  broke  her  father's  heart  by  her  disobedience ! " 
exclaimed  the  nurse,  again  interrupting.  •  ^ 

"I  don't  know:  the  broken  heart  mended  itself  suffi- 
ciently  to  keep  up  its  animosity  for  a  dozen  years,  and 
make  you  miserable  all  the  while,  if  I  remember  rightly." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Kate,  my  poor  father  thought  he  was  only 
doing  his  duty  by  setting  an  example  of  firmness  and 
severity.  And  he  would  not  meet  my  husband, — would 
not  judge  for  himself." 

"  Well,  well,  nothing  is  too  good  for  Catherine  Freeth's 
dear  old  nurse.     That  settles  the  question.     But  I  hope, 
Janet,  black  b  what  you  really  wished  ?  " 
2* 
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"  My  dear,  I  scarcely  ever  buy  any  tiling  else.** 

"  I  know  that ;  still,  I  hope  that  you  do  not  consider  a 
gift  of  black  unlucky." 

"  My  dear,  I  am  not  so  silly.** 

"  Oh,  but  you  know  you  are  a  little  superstitious,  and 
too  Scotch  not  to  believe  in  the  second  sight.** 

"Be  content,  my  darling,  I  have  no  second  sight  now." 

"Are  you  quite  sure?"  said  Catherine  archly;  "quite 
sure  that  you  have  no  vague  presentiment,  no  dim  fore- 
shadowing about  anything  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

"  Nay,  nay,  prophets  should  not  want  prompting ;  **  and 
as  she  spoke,  Catherine  busied  herself  with  unplaiting  her 
long  hair,  drawing  it  almost  like  a  veil  across  her  face. 

"My  pet,"  said  the  nurse,  after  a  slight  pause,  and 
looking  searchingly  at  Catherine  the  while ;  "  my  pet, 
what  has  happeifed  ?    I  know  you  have  something  to  tell 


me." 


"  Well,  perhaps  I  have ;  though  I  hardly  think,  Janet, 
that  to  you  it  will  be  a  surprise,  whatever  it  may  be  to 
mamma.  The  truth  is,  that  I  have  a  letter  from  Aunt 
Appersley  to  papa ;  but  knowing  its  contents,  I  felt  that 
I  could  not  give  it  to  him  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Brindley. 
And  then,  after  she  left,  I  saw  how  preoccupied  mamma 
and  papa  were ;  how  full  of  new  and  exciting  interests ; 
and  they  both  complained  of  want  of  sleep  last  niglit,  and 
so  I  thought, — I  thought  at  any  r^te  my  aunt's  letter 
should  not  be  a  new  cause  of  wakefulness  tonight.** 
,  "Mr.  Reuben?*'  asked  Janet  Gillespie,  almost  in  a 
whisper ;  "  is  it  anything  about  Mr.  Reuben  ?  *' 

"  Yes,  Janet,  Cousin  Reuben  wants  me  to  marry  him ; 
and  even  Aunt  Appersley,  proud  Aunt  Appersley,  begs  and 
prays  that  her  niece  and  namesake  will  become  her  daugh- 
ter. And,  Janet,*'  continued  the  young  girl,  throwing  her 
arms  round  the  nurse's  neck;  "and,  Janet,  if  I  had  not 
talked  gayly  and  giddily  when  I  first  came  into  my  ro<Hn, 
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I  know  I  should  have  burst  into  tears,  and  frightened  you, 
as  perhaps  I  am  doing  now.'^  And  the  bright  beaming 
Catherine  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes  as  she  finished 
her  little  speech. 

"  Then  you  are  engaged  ?  "  said  Janet  inquiringly. 

"  Not  quite  formally  engaged,'*  replied  Catherine ;  "but 
still  I  feel  that  I  have  implied  consent,  subject,  of  course,  to 
my  parents*  approval.  Reuben  drove  me  to  the  station, 
and  he  took  advantage  of  the  hour's  t^&^-tite.  He  looked 
so  miserable  when  I  hesitated;  and  then,  when  he  made 
me  own  that  I  had  an  affection  for  him,  he  declared  that 
brotherly  and  sisterly  love  was  impossible,  except  between 
brothers  and  sisters.  And  so— and  so  at  last  I  said  some- 
thing which  satisfied  him.  And  then  he  gave  me  the 
letter,  which  it  appeared  his  mother  had  prepared, — fore- 
seeing, I  suppose,  that  I  should  not  be  able,  at  parting 
from  him,  to  resist  his  pleadings.  But  now  that  I  come  to 
think  it  all  over,  it  seems  so  sudden  and  startling,  that  I 
almost  feel  frightened." 

"  My  child,  do  you  love  him  ? — ^that  is  the  question." 

"Love  Cousin  Reuben?  Of  course  I  do,  dearly  and 
dearly,  like  a  brother,  as  I  told  him, — though  not  in  the 
same  way  that  I  love  Lionel,  after  all." 

"  Not  in  the  same  way  that  you  love  Lionel ! "  ex- 
claimed Janet,  in  a  tone  of  relief. 

"No;  because  their  characters  are  so  different.  If  I 
ever  vex  Lionel,  his  vexation  rebounds  on  me,  and  hurts 
me  till  I  am  the  more  pained  of  the  two.  But  Li  and  I 
never  really  quarrelled  in  our  lives.  When  we  differ,  I 
generally  think,  in  the  end,  that  he  must  be  in  the  right." 

"  And  Mr.  Appersley  ?  "  asked  Janet,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  when  Reuben  and  I  have  a  difference  of  opinion, 
it  does  not  follow  that  I  am  wrong  and  that  he  is  right. 
But,  for  all  that,  he  is  so  good — and  generous — and  affec- 
tionate— " 

"  That  you  are  going  to  be  his  wife,"  said  Janet,  filling 
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up  the  pause.  "  Truly,"  she  continued,  "  truly,  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  good  man,  and  mistress  of  such  a  pretty  place  as 
Five  Oaks,  seems  a  bright  destiny,  even  for  my  darling." 

"Then  you  wish  me  joy,  Janet?" 

"  That  I  do,  always.  Only,  my  child,  be  sure,  be  very 
sure,  that  you  really  love  him.  If  you  doubt  yourself  on 
this  point,  draw  back  while  there  is  still  time." 

"  Certainly  I  love  Cousin  Reuben,  who  has  been  good 
to  me  all  the  days  of  my  life.  And  yet  it  seems  strange  to 
fancy  myself  his  wife.  Perhaps  I  only  feel  that  '  I'm  o'er 
young  to  marry  yet,'  as  somebody  says  in  the  song.  Or  is 
it  that  hardly  a  year  ago  I  fancied  that  Reuben  was  in 
love  with  Hester  Otway,  But  Aunt  Appersley  says  it  is  a 
mere  dream  of  mine,  without  the  least  foundation." 

"  Mrs.  Appersley  would  never  have  consented  to  such  a 
marriage,"  said  Janet  gravely. 

"  So  she  says ;  and  I  believe  Reuben  is  too  good  a  son 
to  have  disobeyed  her.  F»ut  is  it  not  hard  that  poor  Hester 
should  be  despised  on  account  of  her  father's  fault  ?  " 

"  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children,'' 
said  Janet  solemnly,  and  with  a  sigh. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  and  I  am  afraid  so  surely,  that  we  ought,  if 
possible,  to  shrink  from  being  the  instruments  to  punish 
thom.  If  Reuben  and  Hest/Cr  had  been  really  in  love,  as  I 
once  fancied,  I  am  sure  I  should  have  tried  hard  to  coax  my 
aunt  to  receive  her*  However,  Reuben  vows  I  am  his  first 
love,  though  he  owns  to  one  or  two  flirtations.  Now, 
Janet,"  she  continued,  "  I  want  you  to  lay  auntie's  letter 
upon  papa's  dressing-glass  stand  after  Gilbert  is  up  in  the 
morning.  With  so  many  things  on  his  mind,  I  don't 
think  reading  it  tonight  would  increase  papa's  chances  of 
sleep." 

"  I  am  afraid  delaying  it  may  make  you  wakeful." 

"  What  does  that  signify?"  returned  Catherine.  "After 
all,  I  believe  I  ought  to  consider  my  fate  settled.  As  dear 
Reuben  asked  me  to  marry  him  before  he  knew  of  our  recent 
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good  fortune,  it  would  be  mean  to  say  no  now.  I  am  sure 
papa  will  think  so,  and  that  this  feeling  alone  may  decide 
him.  I  am  certain  that  a  week  ago  mamma  would  have 
been  delighted  at  the  idea ;  and,  therefore,  she  ought  to  be 
doubly  pleased  now." 

"  Why  doubly  pleased,  my  dear  ?  " 

^'  Doubly  pleased,  nurse,  because  both  families  will  have 
been  able  to  prove  their  disinterestedness.  Now,  Janet,  I 
will  not  have  you  wait  upon  me  any  longer, — no,  you  shall 
not  touch  my  hair.  I  have  managed  it  myself  for  three 
months,  and  you  shall  never  stand  over  me  again  tiring 
yourself  to  death." 

"  Oh,  but  indeed  I  am  not  tired  tonight." 

"  Never  mind.  If  you  won't  go,  do  as  I  bid  you,  and 
sit  down  opposite  to  me,  and  tell  me  all  the  news, — tell  me 
all  that  has  happened  since  I  have  been  away." 

^'  Everything  has  gone  on  much  as  usual  until  the  last 
day  or  two.  Of  course,  you  know  the  great  changes  that 
are  at  hand  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  Lionel  gave  me  a  general  idea  of  what  had 
happened,  and  what  the  plans  for  the  future  were.  And  he 
was  so  delighted  at  his  own  prospects,  that  he  did  not  much 
question  me.  Dear  Li !  It  would  have  been  very  nearly 
as  hard  to  keep  anything  from  him,  had  he  in  the  least  de- 
gree inquired  of  me,  as  from  you.  I  believe  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  some  day  or  other.  I 
suppose  he  has  been  reading  as  hard  as  ever  ?  " 

"  Pretty  nearly ;  but  he  has  taken  to  chess-playing  for 
recreation," 

"  I  wonder  at  that.  We  used  to  play  together  when  we 
were  children ;  until  one  evening  we  both  settled  that  it  was 
not  play  at  all,  but  much  ^harder  work  than  our  lessons." 

"Then  I  suppose  Miss  Brindley  plays  very  well,"  ob- 
served Janet ;  "  for  when  she  is  here,  they  generally  want 
the  chess-board ;  and  sometimes  Mr.  Lionel  goes  round  to 
Mrs.  Brindley's,  and  I  fancy  for  the  same  object.*^ 
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"  Aline  Brindley  a  chess-player !  '*  exclaimed  Catherine, 
in  a  tone  of  surprise,  and  resting  the  comb  in  her  lap. 
"  She  must  have  learnt  the  game  since  I  went  away,  for  I 
am  pretty  sure  she  did  not  know  the  moves  last  summer. 
1  suppose  Lionel  has  taught  her  what  she  knows.  But  to 
play  chess  as  he  would  wish  an  antagonist  to  play,  is  about 
the  last  thing  I  should  have  expected  of  dear  little  Aline." 

"  I  don't  understand  much  about  it  ;'*  said  Janet,  "  but 
I  was  in  the  parlor  one  night  when  they  were  just  begin- 
ning, and  I  heard  her  say  something  about  your  brother 
giving  her  two  or  three  pieces." 

^^  It  is  the  stupidest  thing  on  earth  to  play  in  that  way ; 
I  have  heard  Lionel  say  so  a  dozen  times.  But,  of  course, 
he  would  not  play  with  Aline  Brindley  in  any  other  man- 
ner,— unless,  indeed,  the  fairies  helped  her;  she  always 
looks  as  if  she  belonged  to  them." 

"  She  is  a  sweet  young  lady,"  observed  the  nurse. 

"  Oh,  a  child  yet,  hardly  sixteen,"  replied  Catherine. 

"  That  is  to  say,  two  whole  years  younger  than  your- 
self," said  Janet,  with  a  smile. 

^'Ah,  but  I  always  looked  older  than  my  age;  and  with 
Aline  it  is  precisely  the  reverse.  She  is  still — or  was  three 
months  ago— childish  in  manner,  though  clever,  I  think, 
and  with  a  little  fund  of  positive  wisdom  for  those  who 
know  how  to  get  at  it.  Perhaps,  after  all,  Lionel  may 
make  a  chess-player  of  her.  But  now,  Janet,  really  and 
truly  you  must  go  to  bed.  Here  is  the  fateful  letter ;  but 
take  care  Gilbert  is  out  of  the  room  before  you  place  it, 
lest  he  should  ask  questions  or  guess  at  a  mystery." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PIVB  OAKS. 

'117  HILE  the  elder  membere  of  the  Freeth  family  are 
VV  preparing  for  rest,  with  hopes  of  the  sound  slum- 
ber which  Catherine  had  desired  should  remsun  unbroken  ; 
and  while  Mrs.  Brindley  is  explaining  to  her  daughter 
how  lucidly  Mr.  Lionel  Freeth  had,  in  a  few  words^  set 
the  law  of  her  rights  and  wrongs  before  her,  touching  the 
question  of  a  lease  she  had  signed,  we  may,  by  dint  of  a 
little  thought-travelling,  pass  some  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
toward  the  west  of  England,  and  make  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Reuben  Appersley,  at  the  moment  when  he  parted  from 
his  Cousin  Catherine  at  the  Drakesdale  station. 

Catherine  had  journeyed  home  in  charge  of  some 
'^  friend^s  friends,"  resident  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  for 
whose  coming  to  London  her  aunt  had  wished  her  to  wait. 
Therefore,  what  most  truly  deserved  to  be  called  '*  last 
words "  had  been  spoken  as  Reuben  helped  her  out  of  his 
phaeton.  But  he  stood  till  the  latest  moment  near  the  rail- 
way carriage  in  which  his  cousin  was  seated^  with  his  arm 
resting  on  the  edge  of  the  window ;  and  though  his  words 
were  few  and  disjointed,  and  perfectly  free  to  any  ears  that 
chose  to  listen,  Catherine  was  conscious  of  his  lingering 
looks,  and  of  the  lingering  pressure  of  his  hand  as  they 
finally  parted.  When  railway  guards  intervened  with  their 
"  Now  then,"  and  the  train  began  slowly  to  move  in  cau- 
tions preparation  for  attaining  its  express  speed,  Reuben 
still  lemamed  on  the  platform,  and,  indeed,  continued 
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gazing  till   the  red  lamps,   already   lighted,  only  faintly 
glimmered  in  the  distance. 

The  handsome  young  Squire — as  Reuben,  for  ten  miles 
round,  was  called — looked  "  the  picture  of  health  ;"  and  the 
hopes  and  fears  and  fervid  emotions  which  had  lately  coursed 
through  his  mind,  brightened  just  now  and  refined  his 
countenance.  Nearly  six  feet  high,  and  "  built "  in  perfect 
proportion,  he  was  decidedly  an  athlete;  not  the  vulgar 
athlete  sculptors  too  often  give  us,  all  thews  and  sinews, 
under  the  control  mainly  of  brute  passions,  but  an  athlete 
of  the  St.  Christopher  sort.  Yes,  Reuben  had  a  tender 
heart,  and,  like  the  Canaanitish  giant,  he  loved  far  better 
to  lend  his  strength  to  the  weak  and  suffering,  than  to 
expend  it  in  vain  feats. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  little  indolence — or  slowness  that 
looked  like  indolence — ^in  his  character ;  mental  indolence, 
possibly,  rather  than  physical,  though  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  notwithstanding  his  love  of  out  of  door  life,  Reuben 
was  but  little  of  a  pedestrian.  Accustomed  to  horses  from 
his  early  boyhood,  and  always  having  the  control  of  them, 
it  never  seemed  to  him  "  worth  while  "  to  walk  anywhere. 
His  fair  complexion  bore  the  ruddy  hue  of  one  who  spent 
many  hours  a  day  in  the  open  air ;  while  his  white  even 
teeth,  shown  directly  he  spoke,  suggested  the  idea  that 
fresh  air  had  a  bleaching  effect  more  to  be  relied  on  than 
any  other  dentifrice.  A  nose  well  shaped,  but  a  thought 
too  small  for  the  face ;  honest  blue  eyes ;  and  a  quantity 
of  fair  hair  which  grew  fast,  and  seemed  always  blowing 
hither  and  thither  about  his  forehead,  completed  the  pic- 
ture of  the  outward  man. 

Had  you  listened  to  him  as  he  made  some  commonplace 
remark  to  the  station-master  about  the  weather,  while  he 
rearranged  the  collar  of  his  driving  coat  to  protect  himself 
from  the  keen  wind  that  would  be  in  his  face  as  he  drove  home, 
you  would  have  detected  a  savor  of  provincialism,  a  twang  of 
the  west  country  drawl.    Yes,  gentleman  that  he  was — and 
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Reuben  Apporsley  was  every  inch  a  country  gentleman — ^he 
had  not  escaped  the  life-long  influences  of  the  district,  and 
truly  it  might  be  said  of  him  that  ^^  his  speech  betrayed 
him.'* 

A  country  gentleman  he  was ;  yet  not  exactly  of  that 
privileged  order  of  "  gentry  "  whose  members  are  at  due 
seasons  the  companions  of  princes,  and  whose  training  is, 
as  the  training  of  courts  ought  to  be,  always  more  or  less 
cosmopolitan.  I  am  writing  of  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
and  Reuben  belonged  to  an  order  whose  ranks  were  even 
then  sensibly  thinned.  Since  that  period,  instead  of  being 
only  sensibly  thinned  by  the  reaper  Death,  the  order  hrs 
wellnigh  faded  out  of  knowledge.  Not  only  has  no  new 
generation  arisen  to  be  stiff-necked  and  strong  with  their 
fathers'  bristling  prejudices,  but  middle-aged  men  have 
been  converted  to  new  principles;  and  have  voluntarily 
laid  down  the  weapons  of  argument  which  they  had  used 
so  fiercely  in  their  hot  youth. 

Among  his  country  neighbors,  Reuben  was  considered  a 
very  well-informed  and  polished  gentleman.  But  in  real- 
ity his  information  was  one-sided ;  and  "  polished  "  would 
probably  have  been  the  last  epithet  a  courtier  would  have 
applied  to  him.  He  was  too  kind-hearted,  too  simply 
unaffected,  too  unconscious,  in  fact,  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  speech  or  manner  for  him  to  affect,  ever  to  be 
vulgar ;  but  the  town-bred  world  of  his  acquaintances,  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  he  had  mixed  in  it,  had  sometimes 
called  him  a  "  rough  diamond,"  good-humoredly,  of  course, 
though  behind  his  back,  for  Reuben  Appersley  had  noble 
qualities  which  made  people,  even  though  they  quizzed 
him,  like  him  all  the  time.  There  was  something  fresh  and 
hearty  about  him ;  something  which,  if  you  saw  him  sitting 
on  a  silken  couch  in  a  London  drawing-room,  would  still 
seem  to  you  like  a  breath  of  the  hedgerows,  still  call  the 
mind  off  from  the  associations  of  a  crowd  to  country  downs 
and  the  wide-spread  canopy  of  heaven. 
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Reuben  Appersley's  principles  were  those  of  Chdrch 
and  State  as  by  law  established.  He  had  a  quiet  impres- 
sion that  "  things  in  general "  had  been  pleasantly  settled 
in  1688  by  William  of  Nassau;  but  Macaulay's  fervid 
pages  had  not  yet  been  universally  read  to  make  the  word 
"  Revolution  "  respectable  even  to  country  gentlemen.  As 
he  had  read  Scott's  novels — scarcely  any  other  works  of 
fiction — ^and  only  school-book  history,  of  course  he  had  a 
lingering  liking  for  the  Stuarts,  and  settled  in  his  own 
mind  that,  after  all,  Hampden  was  a  troublesome  fellow, 
not  unlike  those  desperate  radicals  who  had  been  the 
leaders  of  the  recent  anti-com-law  league. 

He  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  stock  arguments  in 
favor  of  "  protection,"  but  he  perpetually  ignored  all  that 
could  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  He  had 
looked  upon  the  recent  triumphs  of  the  free-trade  party  as 
the  loosening  of  a  bolt  that  was  to  bring  down  an  ava- 
lanche of  ruin  upon  England.  Individually,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  suffer;  but  really  and  truly,  his  own  interests 
affected  his  judgment  as  little  as  might  be.  At  the  most, 
they  only  lent  a  slightly  magnifying  power  to  the  colored 
glasses  of  prejudice  through  which  he  looked. 

Of  course,  he  despised  the  manufacturing  classes— cot- 
ton-spinners especially — and  when  he  gazed  upon  his  own 
fields,  golden  for  harvest,  or  talked  with  his  tenants  about 
the  state  of  the  crops,  he  felt  a  proud  superiority,  a  kind  of 
innocent  vainglory,  an  ample  consciousness  that  he,  and 
such  as  he,  the  growers  of  food,  the  owners  of  land  "  that 
is  always  there,  sir, — the  only  real  property  in  the  world," 
were  truly  the  "  lords  of  the  creation." 

Now,  Reuben  Appersley's  political  opinions  are  impor- 
tant to  remember,  not  only  because  they  wove  themselves 
intimately  into  his  life  history,  but  because  they  offered,  in 
some  sort,  a  key  to  his  character ;  as,  indeed,  a  man's  polit- 
ical opinions  generally  do.  With  equal  opportunities  of 
forming  a  judgment,  and  making  the  nearest  approaches  to 
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absolute  truth,  see  how  different  minds  will  diverge,  and 
arrive  at  opposite  conclusions !  Making  largest  allowance 
for  the  force  of  circumstances,  few  people  will  deny  that, 
nevertheless,  there  are  bom  conservatives  and  bom  rebels ; 
although  it  is  sometimes  equally  true  that  the  rebel  is  but 
its  opposite  seen  the  reverse  way. 

Wide-minded,  far-seeing  people— who  never  link  them- 
selves quite  closely,  or  for  long,  to  any  party,  and  who  are 
called  changeable  because  they  are  always  developing — 
generally  gather  up  the  finest  grains  of  truth  which  are 
threshed  out  in  the  contentions  of  extreme  partisans. 

Reuben  had  never  been  so  happy  as  he  was  at  this 
moment ;  and,  certainly,  his  happiness  was  fully  to  be  ac- 
counted for  and  reasoned  about,  had  he  happened  to  be  in  a 
reasoning  mood.  Ever  since  he  could  remember,  he  had 
loved  his  Cousin  Catherine ;  but  now  he  was  "  in  love " 
with  her,  and  she  had  just  said  a  sufficiently  intelligible 
"  Yes  "  to  his  suit.  A  sufficiently  intelligible  affirmative  ; 
for  Reuben  was  a  man  who  would  never  have  been  grateful 
to  a  woman  for  sparing  him  the  trouble  of  much  wooing. 
He  abhorred  a  forward  minx  far  more  than  he  did  a  skit- 
tish horse ;  he  thought  a  prize  well  worthy  a  warm  pursuit, 
and  though,  of  course,  when  he  had  perseveringly  wooed, 
and  by  an  offer  of  marriage  ratified  his  earnestness,  it  was 
then  quite  proper  for  the  intended  wife  to  have  a  little  par- 
cel of  love  ready  to  present  to  him  in  return;  he  had  not 
that  sentimental  faith  in  the  elective  affinities  which  would 
have  pardoned  a  too  early  betrayal  of  regard  in  the  woman 
he  was  seeking. 

Possibly,  one  woman  in  the  world — a  woman  still  young, 
though  a  year  older  than  himself — ^had  lost  her  opportunity 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  his  hand  because  she  had  not  ex- 
ercised a  complete  control  over  cheeks  and  voice  and  man- 
ner. Complete  control,  I  say,  for  Hester  Otway,  reared 
under  the  dark  cloud  of  a  great  family  trouble,  and  hated 
by  Mrs.  Appersley,  had  never,  in  reality,  overstepped  the 
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barriers  of  maidenly  reserve.  During  the  short  period 
when  Reuben  was  certainly  attracted  toward  her,  he  never 
perceived  any  tokens  which  he  thought  too  encouraging. 
But  his  mother,  who  dreaded  the  alliance  beyond  measure, 
— his  mother,  with  what  she  deluded  herself  into  believing 
was  loyalty  to  her  son,  bat  which,  in  truth,  was  cruel  dis- 
loyalty to  her  fellow-woman,  pointed  out  a  hundred  little 
traits  which  she  exaggerated  into  proofs  of  forwardness  and 
eager  readiness  to  be  sought.  Truly,  to  have  exercised  the 
"  complete  "  self-control  would,  in  Hester's  case,  have  been 
the  archest  sort  of  coquetry. 

As  Reuben  let  his  pair  of  thorough-bred  horses  take 
almost  their  own  pace  on  the  well-known  road  home,  a 
thought  of  Hester  Otway  did  once  cross  his  mind.  A 
steep  hill  recalled  to  his  memory  an  incident  in  which  she 
had  been  concerned ;  but  the  thought  was  a  very  fleeting 
one,  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  he  ever 
could  have  enjoyed  her  society  so  much.  Today  Cather- 
ine reigned  supi*eme  in  his  heart,  wholly  and  solely  the 
presiding  influence.  Every  faculty  of  his  being  seemed 
subject  to  her  power.  Her  voice,  dwelling  in  his  ear,  was 
like  ricb  music  rising  round  about  him ;  her  image  floated 
before  his  eyes ;  the  light  pressure  of  her  hand  on  his  arm 
seemed  still  a  reality ;  and  a  glove  she  had  not  yet  missed 
— but  which  bore,  shell-like,  the  impress  of  her  fingers — 
lay  nestled  near  his  heart. 

Reuben  Appersley  was  not  a  poet ;  no  training,  no  cir- 
cumstances, could  ever  have  converted  him  into  one;  but 
there  is  a  period  in  the  lives  of  the  most  prosaic  people — 
provided  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  utterly  BcBotian 
order — when  a  sealed-up  sense  seems  for  a  little  while 
opened.  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  there  are  many 
men  who  have  not  had,  at  least,  a  brief  love-fever  and 
dream  of  romance,  however  hard  and  stem  and  practical  in 
later  years  they  may  have  grown.  And  Reuben  was  just 
now,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  spell  of  love's  sacred 
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delirium.  Ta  a  certain  extent;  for  it  is  only  the  nature 
which  has  "  music  in  itself,"  which,  when  loving  ardently, 
with  the  passionate  fervor  of  youth,  is  winged  away  in  the 
fever  dream  to  the  divinest  heights  of  the  empyrean ! 

Thorough-bred  horses  on  a  return  journey  make  swift 
work  of  their  nine  or  ten  miles'  task ;  but  Reuben  had  a 
conmiission  to  execute  for  his  mother,  and  a  question  to 
ask  one  of  his  tenants,  which,  together,  delayed  him  a  full 
half  hour,  so  that  the  winter  twilight  was  fast  deepening 
into  night  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  five  old  trees  which 
gave  a  name  to  his  house.  The  moon,  near  its  full,  was 
growing  silvery  in  the  frosty  air,  and  making  the  already 
leafless  trees  look  weird  and  spectral,  while  bright  stars 
were  leaping  out  to  mark  the  constellations,  and  a  few 
white  fleecy  clouds — now  obscuring,  now  unveiling  the 
lights  of  heaven — ^were  sailing  rapidly  high  aloft,  as  if 
bent  on  some  urgent  mission  which  earth  was  too  ignoble 
to  learn. 

The  five  oaks  were  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
house,  toward  which  the  most  ancient  of  the  group — a  little 
advanced  from  the  rest — always  seemed  to  lean  and  point. 
The  land  was  level  now,  rich  and  loamy,  and  well  sheltered 
by  rising  ground  from  the  north  and  east.  The  spacious 
red  brick  dwelling  would,  I  think,  have  puzzled  an  archi- 
tect to  classify.  Once  it  had  been  the  manor-house  of  the 
district ;  afterward  it  was  tenanted  for  a  generation  by  a 
well-to-do  farmer,  who  built  his  bams  and  stables  close  to 
his  house,  and  brought  his  poultry  and  pigs  into  something* 
like  proximity  with  the  parlor  windows.  It  is  true  that 
when  the  worthy  farmer  died,  and  Reuben's  father — hav- 
ing just  succeeded  to  the  property — determined  to  dwell  in 
the  old  manor-house  himself,  he  changed  some  objection- 
able arrangements,  and  reconverted  the  dwelling  into  a 
gentleman's  residence.  He  did  more  than  this.  He  built 
a  new  wing,  and  added  a  clock-tower;  the  result  was 
an  incongruous  mass  of  buildings,  not  exactly  ofieusive  to 
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the  eye ;  extromcly  comfortable  and  convenient  to  occnpy, 
but  which  defied  the  rules  of  architectare  and  the  canons 
of  iastidious  taste. 

Perhaps  the  lionae  itself  was  typical  of  that  tranBitian 
period  in  which  lieuben  Appersley  was  bom,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  which  his  youth  had  belonged.  The  homely, 
low-i-uofed  chambers,  with  vide  fireplaces,  and  "  dogs  "  for 
burning  wood  instead  of  ordinary  grates, — how  different 
they  were  from  the  new  library,  which  was  very  properly 
approached  by  three  oaken  steps,  but  which,  when  yon 
were  in  it,  you  found  swept  upward  to  the  height  of  the 
second  story. 

And  the  old-fashioned  kitchen,  with  its  red-tile  floor- 
ing, and  its  rafters  overhead ;  its  ponderous,  ever-creaking 
smoke-jack  and  innumerable  bright  copper  pans, — how  it 
contrasted  with  the  now  forcing-houses  in  which  early 
strawberries  aud  wonderful  grapes  were  ripened ;  the  gar- 
dener never  complaining  that  the  back  of  that  same  kitchen 
chimney  passed  right  against  its  wall. 

Mrs.  Appersley  bad  told  her  old  servant,  Rebecca,  not 
yet  to  close  the  shutters  of  the  long  straggling  parlor, 
which  was  the  general  sitting-room,  A  huge  log  bad 
lately  replenished  the  Are,  aud  it  sent  up  sparkle^  which, 
in  aid  of  the  lamp  on  the  tea-table,  quite  illuminated  the 
room.  At  the  end  opposite  the  fire  was  an  old  square 
piano,  which  had  belonged  to  Mrs.  Appersley  in  her  girl- 
hood, when,  after  infinite  difficulty,  she  had  succeeded  in 
mastering  the  elements  of  music,  and  had  achieved  in  prac- 
tice the  playing  of  a  few  simple  compositions.  For  years 
past  the  piano  had  remained  unopened,  and  condemned  to 
serve  the  stubborn  uses  of  a  sideboard.  Just  now  a  white 
cloth  was  spread  upon  it,  with  a  ham  in  cut,  and  a  meat 
pie  in  readiness  to  satisfy  Reuben's  appetite  after  bis  long 
drive.  It  was  only  between  five  and  six  o'clock;  hut 
early  dinners  were  the  rule  at  Five  Oaks,  and  it  was 
thought  proper  to  call  meals  taken  later  tbui  two  or  three 
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o'clock  in  the.day  by  other  names.  A  bright  silver  tankard, 
however,  suggested  an  idea  of  home-brewed  ale,  and  some 
decanters,  half  full  of  different  sorts  of  wine,  indicated 
that  Mrs.  Appersley  was  prepared  with  an  alternative, 
should  her  son  decline  tea. 

The  side  of  the  room  opposite  to  the  windows  was  dec- 
orated by  a  large  picture, — a  full-length  portrait  of  Reu- 
ben's father  standing  by  the  side  of  a  favorite  race-horse. 
Beneath  the  picture  was  a  slab,  which  supported  a  gold 
cup,  bearing  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  it  had  been 
won  by  the  beautiful  bay  above  represented.  There  were 
people  who  rather  wondered  that  Mrs.  Appersley  thus  kept 
perpetually  before  her  this  memento  of  the  turf. 

It  is  true  that  the  cup  conmiemorated  a  triumph, — ^but 
it  was  the  one  triumph  of  a  long  career ;  the  evil  bait ;  the 
fatal  lure  which  had  led  on  to  terrible  losses,  and  to  events 
which  had  all  but  compromised  the  elder  Appersley's 
credit.  All  but, — and  not  quite ;  for  if  Mrs.  Appersley's 
husband  had  been  really  disgraced,  or  had  she  believed 
that  he  deserved  obloquy,  she  was  the  sort  of  woman  to 
have  asked  for  his  name  never  to  be  mentioned  in  her  hear- 
ing, and  would  have  shut  away  out  of  sight  every  memo- 
rial of  his  existence.  As  it  was,  she  would  have  thought 
putting  away  an  article  merely  because  it  had  disagreeable 
associations  a  culpable  weakness,  a  degree  of  giving  way 
to  her  feelings  of  which  she  ought  to  be  ashamed.  So  she 
not  only  suffered  the  cup  to  remain  in  its  appointed  place 
under  the  glass  shade,  which  was  locked  down  to  the 
bracket,  but  at  stated  intervals  she  herself  brushed  and 
polished  the  trophy. 

Two  or  three  less  conspicuous  portraits  and  the  like- 
nesses of  two  favorite  dogs  completed  the  pictorial  adorn- 
ments of  the  room,  which,  being  neither  tfie  dining-room 
nor  ths  drawing-room,  was  made,  on  ordinary  occasions,  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  both.  Above  the  tall  chimney-piece, 
quite  out  of  reach  of  moderate-sized  people,  were  suspended 
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two  pairs  of  antlers  woven  together  inestricabljr  in  a 
deadly  fight,  and  just  in  the  state  in  which  they  had  been 
found,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  what  was  then  the 
park.  Another  relic  of  a  somewhat  similar  natnre  likewise 
hung  on  the  wall, — grim  memorial  that  "all  creation 
groaneth."  It  was  the  skull  of  a  hnge  hound  that  had 
been  pierced  by  a  bullet ;  but  through  the  fracture  and 
through  the  eye-sockets  some  vigorous  sapling  had  pushed 
its  roots,  spreading  them  out  fan-like  afterward,  so  that 
tbe  skull  looked  like  a  ghastly  bead  thri^aded  on  several 
Strings.  Now,  these  bony  relics  were,  undoubtedly,  curi- 
osities in  their  way  ;  but  to  Mrs.  Appersley  they  bad  a  ten- 
fold preciousness,  because  they  bad  been  discovered  on  her 
husband's  domains. 

Mrs.  Appersley  was  one  who— unless  they  were  ob- 
viously unworthy — attached  an  inordinate  value  to  her 
own  special  belongings ;  and  hers  was  a  tnut  which,  with 
all  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  we  sec  often  enough 
in  the  world.  Her  husband,  notwithstanding  some  grave 
defects  of  character,  had  been,  in  her  eyes,  a  distinguished 
and  superior  man ;  and  as  for  Reuben,  she  considered  him 
nearly  perfection.  The  air  of  Five  Oaks,  she  always  con- 
tended, was  the  most  salubrious  in  England;  the  soil  the 
richest  and  most  productive.  The  fruit  and  flowers  of  the 
Five  Oaks'  garden  were  incomparably  the  finest  in  the 
county,  and  the  old  house  was,  in  her  opinion,  the  most 
substantially  built  of  any  within  twenty  miles.  No  room 
she  ever  knew  was  so  warm  in  winter,  so  cool  in  summer, 
as  that  in  which  we  now  see  her  watching  for  her  son,  as 
well  as  she  could  watch  from  a  lighted  room,  looking  ont 
into  the  night.  By  dint  of  drawing  a  dark  curtain  behind 
her  tall  person,  she  managed  pretty  well. 

Tlie  mother  was  anxious  for  her  son's  return ;  anxious, 
that  is,  in  the  sense  of  "  eager,"  for  she  had  no  doubt  as  to 
the  issue  of  Reuben's  pleadings.  She  had  set  her  heart 
upon  his  marrying  her  niece  and  godchild ;  her  namesake 
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too,  for  she  herself  was  a  Catherine ;  the  child,  her  judg- 
ment and  her  purse  had,  in  its  babyhood,  been  instrumental 
in  saving ;  and  now,  in  the  brightest  bloom  of  her  young 
womanhood,  she  was  the  most  proper  wife  for  her  son. 

Mrs.  Appersley  did  not  quite  know  her  own  heai*t,  or 
understand  from  what  mixed  motives  she  had  lately  been 
acting.  That  she  had  always  liked  Catherine,  thought 
highly  of  her,  and,  in  a  manner,  petted  her,  is  quite  true ; 
she  could  not  help  all  this, — the  girl  so  much  belonged  to 
her.  But  it  was  only  on  the  recent  visit,  when  she  had 
fully  realized  the  beauty  and  captivating  qualities  of  her 
niece,  that  it  had  flashed  on  her  mind, — not,  indeed,  that 
Catherine  was  quite  worthy  of  her  son,  for  no  woman  she 
had  ever  seen  seemed  that,  but  that  she  had  found  a  spell 
which  might  allay  forever  a  dreadful  fear;  a  fear  which 
had  poisoned  her  life  for  nearly  a  year ;  a  terror  which  had 
robbed  her  of  sleep,  and  whitened  her  dark  hair;  which 
had  made  her  flesh  shrink,  and  her  hand  tremble, — the  ter- 
ror that  her  son,  her  darling,  only  child,  would  want  to 
marry  a  woman  whom  she  scorned  and  detested. 

Want  to  marry,  mark  you ;  for  though  Reuben  was,  of 
course,  legally  his  own  master,  his  mother  never  acknowl- 
edged to  herself  such  a  possibility  as  his  actually  marrying 
without  her  consent  and  approval.  But  to  contend  with 
this  dear  child,  to  have  to  argue  and  expostulate,  command 
and  threaten, — ^the  very  thought  of  such  things  made  her 
brain  reeL 

Certainly,  Catherine  had  not  a  fortune, — that  was  a 
drawback,  Mrs.  Appersley  admitted.  Yet  what  more 
likely  than  that  ultimately  her  father  would  be  rich  ? 
Uncle  Thomas  could  not  live  forever,  and,  —  "shrouds 
have  no  pockets."  Surely,  it  was  among  the  high  proba- 
bilities that,  after  all,  the  marriage  of  Reuben  with  his 
cousin  would  be  a  "good  match,"  even  in  the  worldly 
point  of  view.  And  the  girl  herself  was  really  charming. 
So  the  clever,  strong-willed  woman  bent  all  the  opportuni- 
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ties  of  Catherine's  protracted  visit  to  the  one  parpose ;  and 
Mrs.  Appersley  schemed  so  well,  that  the  couainlj  admire 
tion  which  Reuben  bad  really  felt  was  fanned  and  fostered 
into  an  ardent  passion.  Even  Catherine's  slowness  to  un- 
derstand ;  ber  nnreadiness  to  believe  in  the  changed  char- 
acter of  the  love  which  was  required  from  her,  was  all 
turned  to  profitable  account, — all  insisted  on  as  indications 
of  the  sweetest  modesty  and  innocence  and  truth. 

And  so  now  the  mother  watched  expectantly  at  the 
window,  feeling  this  day  to  be  one  of  the  most  fateful  ia 
ber  life.  And  a  beautiful  dog,  of  the  retnever-epaniel 
sort,  that  was  stretched  before  the  fire,  with  cold  nose 
pillowed  on  her  silky  paws,  lifted  her  head  now  and  then 
to  listen,  as  If  she  too  were  conscious  it  was  time  for  her 
master  to  retui-n  Floss  had  attached  hereelf  to  Catherine 
in  a  most  demonstrative  manner;  bnt  she  had  understood 
the  meaning  of  packed  boxes  and  general  leave-taking,  and 
ever  since  Catherine  had  last  stooped  to  caress  her — and,  I 
am  afraid,  pressed  her  lips  on  the  dog's  shining  head — Floss 
had  remained  what  Mrs.  Appersley  called  "  sulky."  Alas ! 
many  besides  Floss  had  been  called  sulky  when  they  were 
only  sorry ;  and  I  think  it  was  a  harsh  judgment  bo  to  in- 
terpret the  dog's  listless  movements,  and  her  little  moans 
— so  like  hum^n  sighs — after  she  had  settled  herself  on  the 
rug. 

At  last,  the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard,  and  the  sharp 
ring  of  the  horses'  hoofs  on  the  frosty  road.  Doors  flew 
open  in  readiness  for  the  young  master's  entrance,  and 
before  he  reached  the  parlor,  Floss  was  about  his  feet 
with  wagging  tail  and  looks  of  mute  inquiry.  The  first 
glance  at  her  son  convinced  Mrs.  Appersley  that  her  ex- 
pectation was  fulfilled,  even  before  his  words, — the  first 
he  uttered  after  the  room  door  had  been  closed  behiud 
him. 

*' All  right,  mother;  she  consented  to  take  your  letter, 
and  I  am  the  happiest  man  olive ! " 
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"  Thank  God ! "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Appersley  with  solem- 
nity, and — ^a  rare  occurrence  with  her — ^bursting  into  tears. 

"  Why,  mother,  dear  mother  I "  said  Reuben  tenderly, 
and  placing  her  in  a  chair  as  he  spoke,  *^  how  is  this  ?  I 
thought  you  never  had  any  doubt  of  my  ultimate  success, 
and  now  you  behave  as  if  my  words  were  a  great  relief  and 
almost  a  surprise  I " 

"  No,  no,  not  a  surprise,"  reiumed  Mrs*  Appersley ; 
"  not  a  surprise.  But  when  one  has  set  one's  mind  on  the 
attainment  of  an  object,  delay  is  irritating,  and  the  final 
success  very  delightful.  I  suppose  these  are  what  are 
called  tears  of  joy.  I  hope  I  shall  not  make  such  a  fool  of 
myself  again,  for  I  detest  weeping  women." 

"  Well,  mother,  you  do  not  belong  to  the  class,  I  am 
sure,"  exclaimed  Reuben ;  "  and  I  can  forgive  you  for  par- 
ticipating so  warmly  in  my  joy.  What  a  miserable  thing 
it  would  have  been  if  I  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  girl  you 
did  not  like  I  And  Kate  is  so  fond  of  you.  We  shall  be 
such  a  happy  family !  " 

^^  I  hope  so,  I  am  sure ;  she  is  a  thoroughly  good  girl, 
and  easily  guided." 

"  01^  as  for  that,  I  would  not  have  her  much  guided," 
observed  Reuben. 

"Well,  well,  not  exactly  guided;  but  young  people 
want  advice  sometimes." 

And  as  Mrs.  Appersley  spoke,  she  was  vaguely  con- 
scious th^t  it  would  henceforth  be  often  necessary  to  weigh 
her  words  very  carefully  before  she  uttered  them ;  but  per- 
haps she  was  unsuspicious  that  now  that  her  own  main 
object  was  virtually  attained,  her  ruling  passion,  the  love 
of  dominion,  was  already  taking  new  forms,  and  shaping 
out  fresh  purposes. 

"No,  we  would  not  have  her  guided  and  controlled, 
nor  altered  in  the  least  degree,  would  we.  Floss?"  he 
continued,  speaking  to  the  dog,  which  was  again  fawning 
about  him,  and  patting  it  as  he  proceeded ;  "  you  jade, 
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vhat  ifl  it  you  waot  to  ank  irith  your  great  ftrown  eyes, 
and  yoar  restless  ears  ?  She  is  gone ;  yes,  I  tell  yon  she  is 
gone;  don't  yoa  understand?  You  wish  yon  coald  talk 
about  ber,  Floss,  don't  you,  and  tell  me  bow  much  you 
loTe  her  ?  " 

Renben's  nonsense  was  not  quite  purposeless.  He 
wished  to  give  bis  mother  time  to  recover  herself  before 
they  sat  down  to  their  miscellaneous  meal,  or  before  dis- 
cuBsit^  delightful  details  about  twenty  little  afiairs,  which 
impending  changes  would  really  make  imperative  and  im- 
portant. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A     BBTBOTHAL. 

■pTXTBERT  FREETH  was  an  intellectual  man,  with  fao- 
I  I  nlties  apparently  well-balanced,  and  powers  as  yet 
but  rarely  overstrained.  His  good  fortune,  therefore,  had 
done  its  worst  in  one  direction,  and  was  not  likely  to  deprive 
him  of  a  second  night's  rest.  He  had  gone  to  bed,  after 
Catherine's  return  home,  with  a  vague  notion  that  if  he 
had  but  a  sanctum — as  he  would  have  before  he  was  many 
weeks  older — where  a  fire  could  always  be  ready  laid  for 
lighting,  and  a  patent  apparatus  for  making  coffee  be  like- 
wise prepared  for  his  use,  he  should  rise  for  "  work "  the 
next  morning  long  before  servants  were  stirring ;  and  yet  he 
really  overslept  himself.  Indeed,  he  remained  uuawakeued 
by  little  Teddy's  trotting  about  overhead,  or  by  the  buzz 
and  stir  which  in  a  small  house  always  declare  that  the 
family  is  rising  betimes.  Healthy,  happy  children  are  like 
little  larks  ready  to  sing,  or  chirrup  and  flutter,  with  the 
morning  dawn;  and  though  their  happy  merriment  has 
broken  many  a  precious  slumber,  why,  that  is  better  than 
that  a  young  child  should  be  prematurely  saddened  by  over- 
quieting. 

Probably,  Hubert  Freeth  was  well  accustomed  to  nurs- 
ery noises ;  at  any  rate,  Janet  Gillespie  had  the  fit  opportun- 
ity for  taking  his  sister's  letter  to  his  dressing-room  before 
he  was  stirring.  How  Catherine's  heart  beat,  as,  while  mak- 
ing her  simple  toilet,  she  listened  for  a  familiar  sound, — 
her  father's  bang  of  his  door. 

She  heard  it  at  last.    She  could  count  how  many  seconds 
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would  elapse  before  he  must  see  her  aunt's  letter, — ^not 
bow  many  minutes  it  might  occupy  in  being  read ;  for  she 
knew  only  its  purpose,  not  the  detail  of  expressions  in 
which  her  aunt  had  indulged.  She  wondered  how  her 
mother  would  bear  the  surprise ;  or  whether,  indeed,  it 
would  be  such  a  surprise  as  she  had  imagined !  Had  she 
done  wrong  in  delaying  the  delivery  of  the  letter  a  night  ? 
Had  she  done  wrong  at  all  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  her  life  ?  And  Catherine  paused  in  the  plaiting  of  her 
hair,  and  sat  still  to  think,  until  she  was  nearly  benumbed 
in  the  chill  attic,  and  was  glad  to  wrap  a  warm  travelling- 
shawl  about  her.  I  tliink  she  remembered  the  yesterday 
morning,  when  she  rose  in  a  certain  sunny  room,  which  had 
mysterious  communications  with  the  conservatory  pipes. 

Presently  she  heard  her  mother's  foot  upon  the  stairs, 
and  in  the  next  minute  Mrs.  Freeth  was  in  the  room,  and 
clasping  her  daughter  in  her  arms.  She  too  was  only  half 
dressed,  but  she  could  not  delay,  between  her  tears  of  joy- 
ful emotion,  putting  questions  to  her  child — setting  them 
between  blessings  and  ejaculations — but,  it  must  be  owned, 
not  always  waiting  for  replies.  Mrs.  Freeth  could  be  ener- 
getic enough  when  her  feelings  were  deeply  concerned. 

"Object,  my  dear!  That  could  not  possibly  be  the 
case.  Indeed,  if  the  offer  had  come  a  week  ago,  I  am  afraid 
it  would  almost  have  turned  my  poor  head.  And,  indeed, 
as  it  is,  it  is  a  good  match,  a  great  match  for  you,  my 
child  ;  a  really  good  position — equal  even  to  your  father's 
changed  condition — and  without  the  uncertainty  and  anxi- 
ety of  a  profession." 

"Reuben  is  very  good,"  said  Catherine;  "and  from 
childhood  we  have  been  the  best  of  friends.  And,  mamma, 
I  am  sure  he  loves  me  very  dearly." 

"Of  course  he  does,  or  he  would  not  want  you  to  be  his 
wife.  After  all,  that  is  not  very  surprising ;  you  are  not 
frightful,  my  dear,  or  stupid  or  ill-tempered.  Only,  Mrs. 
Appersley  has  shown  more  real  sense,  perhaps  I  should  say 
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more  generosity,  than  I  gave  her  credit  for,  in  wishing  her 
son  to  marry  early,  and  in  being  so  well  satisfied  with  his 
choice." 

"  I  cannot  {ell  you,"  replied  Catherine,  "  how  kind  my 
aunt  has  been  to  me  during  this  last  visit ;  and  yet,  when  I 
think  of  what  has  passed,  it  all  seems  like  a  dream.  One 
thing,  however,  I  have  made  Reuben  promise,  and  that  is, 
that  he  will  not  claim  me  very  soon  or  very  suddenly." 

"  Ah,  I  am  glad  of  that,"  returned  the  mother ;  "  for 
we  want  you — ^indeed  we  do— we  want  you  at  home  more 
than  ever  just  now.  And,  besides,  though  I  rejoice  at  your 
prospects,  the  parting  from  you  will  be  a  trial  when  the  time 
comes."    And,  as  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Freeth  again  grew  tearful. 

"  Dear  mamma,  we  need  not  talk  about  the  parting  yet," 
said  Catherine,  her  arm  still  clinging  round  her  mother's 
neck;  " and  papa," she  continued,  "busy  papa;  will  it  dis- 
tract his  mind  to  think  about  my  little  affiiirs  ?" 

"  Your  papa  put  his  sister's  letter  into  my  hands  with  but 
few  comments ;  yet  I  could  see  that  he  had  not  an  objection 
to  make,  and  lie  said  that  Uncle  Thomas  would  certainly 
approve  of  such  a  marriage.  But  hark !  there  is  the  break- 
fast-bell ringing,  and  I  am  in  my  dressing-gown  still.  We 
are  all  so  late  this  morning ;  and  if  Phoebe  and  Jane  attempt 
to  make  breakfast,  they  will  half  empty  the  tea-caddy." 

"  Do  not  mind  me,"  exclaimed  Catherine.  "  I  am  sure 
I  cannot  be  ready  for  some  time  yet." 

And  it  was  quite  true  that  Catherine  was  much  too 
agitated  to  expedite  her  toilet ;  and  when  at  last  she  was 
dressed,  a  strange  shyness  came  over  her,  and  made  her 
dread  meeting  her  family.  She  wished  Janet  wdnld  come 
to  her,  and  comfort  and  encourage  her,  till  she  remembered 
that  the  old  nurse  was  always  busy  with  the  younger  chil- 
dren at  that  time  in  the  morning. 

Then  she  reasoned  with  herself^  and  determined  not  to 
give  way  to  such  foolish  feelings ;  and  she  had  opened  her 
bedroom  door,  and  was  standing  on  its  threshold,  when  she 
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saw  her  father  coming  up  the  narrow  staircase.  Yes,  it 
was  **  busy  papa,"  who  understood  the  natural  emotions  of 
his  dear  daughter,  and  had  waited  for  her,  not  wondering 
at  her  absence  from  the  breakfast-table  that  eventful  morn- 
ing. Be  it  remembered,  Ae  was  not  called  to  the  rescue 
of  the  tea-caddy. 

There  was  a  smile  on  the  father's  countenance  as  he  took 
Catherine  in  his  arms,  but  he  only  said :  '^  My  pet,  no  one 
knows  yet,  but  mamma  and  me." 

"  And  Janet,"  whispered  Catherine,  who  loved  accuracy 
in  all  things. 

**  Ah,  well, — then  of  your  own  telling,  my  love.  But 
come  to  breakfast  now;  I  am  to  expect  a  letter  from 
Reuben  himself  tomorrow,  am  I  not  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

At  the  breakfast-table,  Lionel — dear,  unsuspecting  Lio- 
nel— talked  delightedly  of  his  own  changed  prospects ;  and 
Phoebe  and  Jane  apprised  their  sister  that  they  were  going 
to  have^a  proper  governess  instead  of  learning  lessons  with 
her.  And  though  Mrs.  Fi'eeth  looked  guilty  of  a  secret,  her 
children,  intent  on  their  own  special  interests,  regarded  her 
less  than  usual  that  morning. 

Very  sacred  was  the  interview  between  Catherine  and 
her  pai*ents  which  speedily  followed ;  they  extracting  from 
her  the  particulars  of  her  recent  visit.  Very  -  straightfor- 
ward and  affectionate  was  Mrs.  Appersley's  letter  to  her 
brother,  in  which — though  she  wrote  like  the  elder  sister, 
and  somewhat  authoritative  member  of  the  family  that  she 
was — she  nevertheless  did  justice  to  Catherine's  deserts, 
while  asking  her  as  a  wife  for  her  son.  And  very  honest 
and  manly  and  heartily  lover-like  was  Reuben  Appersley's 
own  letter,  which  arrived  by  the  next  day's  post ;  and  when 
Hubert  Freeth  prepared,  in  due  form,  to  ratify  his  daughter's 
engagement  by  his  written  consent  and  approbation,  it  was 
not  without  visible  and  joyous  emotion  that  he  traced  the 
necessary  lines. 
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Truly,  the  cup  of  worldly  prosperity,  which  for  long 
years  had  been  so  sparingly  supplied,  seemed  suddenly 
sparkling  up  in  bright  bubbles  toward  the  brim.  Hubert 
Freeth  felt  more  vividly  conscious  than  ever  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  himself  and  his  children  for  the  enjoyment  of  wealth, 
and  their  fitness  to  occupy  prominent  positions  in  society. 
Thanks  to  that  mathematical  order  of  mind  which,  when 
allied  to  some  imaginative  powers,  loves  to  foresee  and  pre- 
arrange the  sequence  of  events,  he  found  himself,  half  in- 
voluntarily,  even  planning  a  future  for  his  intended  son-in- 
law  ;  a  future  which  should  lift  him  to  a  greater  distinction 
than  that  of  a  mere  country  gentleman. 

In  the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  expanded  mental  faculties, 
Hubert  Freeth  hardly  comprehended  natures  less  intellect- 
ually active,  less  persevering,  less  ambitious  than  his  own ; 
while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  forced  abidance  in  the 
shade,  during  the  years  of  early  manhoo'd,  had  rendered  him 
now  keenly — too  keenly — alive  to  the  glittering  charms 
of  prosperity.  And  if  with  this  prosperity — closely  allied 
to  it  as  the  contingency  of  its  existence — was  the  certainty 
of  great  personal  labor  to  be  performed,  why,  so  much  the 
better  for  such  a  temperament  as  his.  For  the  toil,  he 
ai^ued,  was  intellectual  labor,  that  would  be  paid  for  thrice ; 
in  the  yellow  gold,  the  want  of  which  had  hitherto  so 
cramped  his  purposes ;  in  the  world's  applause,  and  in  that 
personal  influence,  which  is  dearer  to  most  men  than  they 
are  willing  to  allow.  He  felt  assured  that  such  conditions 
would  eliminate  the  very  atmosphere  needed  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  development  of  his  being. 

''Needed  for  the  expansion  and  development  of  his 
being ! "  An  oracle  like  that  of  Delphos  might  have  pro- 
pounded the  phrase.  But  the  heathen  priestess  of  old 
always  pointed  with  her  indicating  finger  to  far-off  results, 
and  shrouded  with  the  cloudy  incense  of  mysticism  the 
tortuous  approaches  to  the  goal. 

3* 


CHAPTER  VL 

MBS.   BBINDLBY  CALLED   TO  THB  BBSCITB. 

CATHERINE  FREETH  is  avowedly  engaged  to  her 
cousin,  Reuben  Appersley,  and  the  fact  has  been  duly 
announced  to  various  relations  and  a  few  intimate  friends ; 
if  not  with  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  protocols 
which  declare  the  betrothal  of  a  princess,  yet  with  some- 
thing of  a  Tyburnian  imitation  of  the  same.  The  first 
marriage  in  a  large  family  of  quite  young  people  is  always 
an  event  that  interests  friends  and  acquaintances  a  little 
more  than  the  subsequent  ones,  and  calls  forth  propor- 
tionate '^  felicitations.'' 

LionePs  articles  are  cancelled,  and  he  is  preparing  to  be 
entered  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Meanwhile,  he 
is  recreating  himself  with  a  little  hard  reading,  occasional 
chess-playing  with  Aline  Brindley — he  only  gives  her  a 
rook  and  a  pawn  now — and  talking  with  his  sister  Cathe- 
rine about  Five  Oaks  and  her  last  visit.  He  thinks  Cousin 
Reuben  an  excellent  fellow,  and  a  lucky  one  also,  to  have 
won  his  handsome  sister.  But  the  dash  of  surprise  with 
which  he  first  heard  of  the  engagement  has  not  yet  quite 
worn  off 

Gilbert  has  grown  so  well  used  to  his  watch,  that 
various  new  wants  are  looming  up  to  his  mind.  The 
little  girls  are  rather  idling  their  time,  as  the  new  gover- 
ness is  not  to  be  thouglit  of  in  the  old  house.  But  a 
mansion  in  Westminster  is  already  taken,  and  named  Tel- 
ford House ;  upholsterers  are  busy  furnishing  it,-^so  busy, 
indeed,  that  but  for  Mrs.  Brindley's  aid  in  keeping  Mrs. 
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Freeth's  energies  alive  by  timely  promptings  and  friendly 
persuasions,  the  little  lady  might  really  have  succumbed 
under  her  new  responsibilities. 

Mrs.  Brindley  enjoyed  playing  the  part  of  adviser  and 
suggester ;  for  her  judgment  was  quick  and  clear,  prompted 
by  the  plain,  broad  aspect  of  events,  and  generally  un- 
disturbed by  that  habit  of  looking  all  round  a  subject, 
which  is  apt  to  make  even  very  clever  people  wavering  and 
undecided.  The  power  of  clear  and  rapid  judgment  was 
just  what  Mrs.  Freeth  at  present  valued,  and  often  leaned 
on,  in  her  friend.  She  yielded  in  most  things  to  Mrs. 
Brindley 's  shrewder  nature,  to  her  supposed  knowledge  of 
the  world,  to  her  even  cheerfulness,  and  to  that  ever-ready 
but  indescribable  tact  which  society  tacitly  rewards  in  a 
thousand  unmistakable  ways.  Moreover,  as  Hubert  Freeth 
thought  highly  of  their  friend's  judgment,  his  wife,  by  act- 
ing on  it,  felt  partially  relieved  from  responsibility ;  and 
this  was  frequently  a  compensation  for  having  her  own 
wishes  thwarted. 

Mrs.  Brindley  was  often  called  kind-hearted;  perhaps 
because  she  had  a  good-natured  readiness  in  performing 
slight  services ;  but  she  never  made  herself  miserable  about 
other  people's  trembles,  simply  because  she  was  deficient 
in  imaginative  sympathy.  She  did  not  enthrone  the 
thought  of  a  sorrow  in  her  mind,  and  then  turn  upon  it 
colored  glasses  and  magnifying  lens.  Nay,  in  the  case  of 
her  own  troubles,  she  had  wrestled  with  them,  and  tram- 
pled them  down,  and  always  dwarfed  them  as  ideas.  And 
she  was  too  equable  in  disposition  to  be  hard  or  severe 
except  in  the  cases  where  the  granite  of  her  self  esteem  or 
strong  will  had  been  rudely  struck. 

She  would  never  have  made  such  an  admirable  poor 
man's  wife  as  Mrs.  Freeth  had  done.  She  would  have 
wearied  of  the  monotony  of  the  daily  routine,  of  the  do- 
mestic drudgeries,  of  the  home  life  that  must  be  led,  of  the 
gray  atmosphere  of  her  surroundings.     She  was  aware  of 
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the  fact,  and  was  tlienjfore  able,  with  aini-erity,  to  compli- 
ment her  friend  on  her  past  career,^ — without  finding  it 
necessary  to  add  that  she  thought  herself  the  better  able  to 
spend  a  large  income  judiciously. 

But  sovereigns  and  tlieir  piime  ministers  do  sometimL>g 
disagree,  though  their  alliance  may  have  been,  for  a  given 
time,  very  liarmonious.  Mi's.  Freeth  yielded  with  a  toler- 
ably good  grace  to  the  purchase  of  furniture  more  costly 
than  she  considered  necessary,  and  comforted  herself  with 
the  idea  that  it  was  still  property.  It  was  touching  the 
engagement  of  servants  that  she  and  Mrs,  Brindlcy 
strongly  differed,  and  that  the  sovereign  mistress  asserted 
her  prerogative  and  proclaimed  a  "  veto."  She — such  a 
manager  as  she  was — would  never  throw  authority  out  of 
her  own  hands  by  engaging  people  who— as  you  could  see 
at  a  glance — would  not  condescend  to  be  taught ;  not  to 
mention  the  extravagance  of  the  wages  demanded.  And 
when  Mrs.  Brindley  suggested  that  it  was  desirable  for  her 
to  have  servants  who  did  not  require  teaching,  and  that 
the  diSerence  of  cost  was  more  apparent  than  real,  Mrs. 
Freeth  answered  irritably,  and  her  adviser  offered  no  fur- 
ther opinion. 

Had  Mrs.  Freeth  realized  to  herself  what  was  the  truth, 
right  principle  would  have  prevailed  in  spite  of  any  tempo- 
rary mortilication  to  ensue.  But  she  was  not  introspec- 
tive, and  did  not  analyze  the  sort  of  shy  fear  she  felt ;  shy 
fear  of  those  well-mannered  upper  servants  who  applied  in 
answer  to  her  advertisement,  and  seemed  so  much  more  at 
home  in  a  fine  house  than  slie  did.  But,  in  reality,  cfGciciit, 
well-tr^ned  servants  are  hy  no  means  to  be  bad  for  the 
seeking,  and  least  of  all  are  they  e^er  to  aid  in  the  form- 
ing of  a  new  establishment.  A  mistress  with  wider  expe- 
rience than  poor  Mrs.  Freeth  could  boast  might  have  had 
her  troubles  on  the  occasion;  though,  doubtless,  they 
would  have  been  less  momentous. 

Before  the  family  had  been  a  month  in  the  now  bouse, 
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Mrs.  Brindley  was  called  almost  despairiugly  to  the  rescue. 
The  new  servants  were  incompetent ;  their  mistress  found 
herself  incapable  of  training  them  to  duties  which  were 
new  to  herself,  and  the  blunderings  of  the  cook  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  dinner-party  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis. 

Hubert  Freeth  had  wished  his  party  to  be  a  success, — it 
was  a  miserable  failure.  Not  that  the  guests  cared  so  very 
much  about  the  soup  being  cold,  and  the  sauces  bad,  and 
the  made  dishes  common, — for  there  is  a  spice  of  evil  in 
human  nature  which  finds  consolation  under  such  circum- 
stances in  thinking,  "  We  do  things  better."  But  the  host 
was  mortified  as  he  perceived  a  succession  of  disasters,  and 
chilled  in  spirits,  so  that  he  could  not  guide  the  conversa- 
tion as  was  his  wont.  His  wife  felt  that  something  was 
gravely  wrong,  and  it  was  in  vain  she  tried  to  check  her 
apprehensions.  The  evening  dragged  on  wearily,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  dreaded  being  alone  with  her 
husband. 

As  the  time  for  this  crisis  drew  near,  new  causes  for  her 
terror  accumulated.  In  the  drawing-room  guests  first 
tasted  the  thick  and  nauseous  coffee,  perhaps  silently 
admired  the  pattern  of  the  china,  but  put  down  their  cups 
only  half  emptied.  The  young  and  inexperienced  Cathe- 
rine saw  vaguely  that  something  was  wrong;  and  using 
instinctively  a  subtle  gift  which  goes  so  far  in  making  the 
brilliant  woman  of  society,  she  flitted  from  one  lady  guest 
to  another,  some  little  gracious  speech  appropriate  to  each 
individual  being  ever  ready  on  her  tongue. 

People  who  have  not  this  gracious  gif^  are  very  apt  to 
« call  it  by  hard  names,  and  talk  emphatically  against  flat- 
tery and  insincerity ;  but,  in  truth,  no  egotistic  or  selfish 
person  can  possess  it,  and  there  need  be  no  insincerity  in 
its  use.  Cannot  the  same  woman  honestly  like  music  and 
painting  and  poetry,  and  be  interested  in  horticulture  and 
infEuit-schools  and  semi-political   social  questions?     And 
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why  should  she  make  conversation  a  dull  game  of  "  cross 
questions  and  crooked  answers "  by  talking  of  the  right 
things  to  the  wrong  persons  ? 

But  the  crowniilg  disaster  of  the  evening  was  discovered 
as  the  last  lady  was  departing.  A  stupid  housemaid,  un- 
used to  the  care  of  costly  garments,  had  dropped  tallow — 
yes,  tallow — on  a  cashmere  cloak,  and  though  the  well-bred 
owner,  with  many  "  oh,  never  minds,"  tried  to  smile  away 
Mrs.  Freeth's  distress,  as  the  hostess  herself  assisted  to  re- 
move the  dreadful  flakes,  it  was  evident  that  the  evil  taint 
was  nauseous  to  her  in  the  extreme.  >  She  breathed  more 
freely  when  Catherine  had  poured  half  a  bottle  of  eau-de- 
cologne  about  the  lining. 

A  servant  was  fastening  the  street  door  as  Mr.  Freeth 
said,  "  Good-night,  my  pet,"  kissing  Catherine's  cheek  the 
moment  afterward,^  and  his  daughter  knew  it  was  her 
father's  way  of  dismissing  her  for  the  night.  And  then 
Hubert  Freeth  closed  the  drawing-room  door  behind  him, 
and  the  dreaded  moment  had  arrived. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Freeths  had  never  had  a 
mutual  fray  of  temper,  never  a  little  swift  dispute  which 
left  the  matrimonial  atmosphere  all  the  clearer  afterward, 
like  a  sudden  shower  in  April,  which  shows  the  serene 
unchanged  blue  sky  the  next  minute.  But  Hubert  Freeth 
had  never  before  been  deeply  vexed  by  the  conduct  of  his 
wife,  and  he  had  now  a  strange  feeling  at  his  heart  which 
made  him  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  restrain  himself, 
— able  not  to  say  bitter  words,  which,  because  of  their 
truth-elements,  would  never  be  forgotten. 

No  doubt  it  was  a  '^  smallness  "  in  a  sensible  man  to  be 
thus  gravely  annoyed  at  the  trivial  mischances  of  a  dinner- 
party ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  was  a  smallness  of  which  greater 
men  than  Hubert  Freeth  might  have  been  guilty.  For  the 
true  Englishman  is  a  social  and  sociable  creature,  generally 
given,  more  or  less,  to  ostentation  in  his  hospitalities,  and 
keenly  alive  to  ridicule.     And  we  must  remember  that 
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Hubert  Freeth  was  just  beginning  to  move  freely  in  a  de- 
sired and  congenial  sphere,  from  which  poverty  had  hith- 
erto, in  some  measure,  debarred  him. 

^'  Bessie,"  he  exclaimed,  leaning  his  arm  on  the  comer 
of  the  mantel-piece,  and  looking  down  at  his  wife,  who  was 
bending  her  head  over  her  lap,  and  smoothing  out  the  lace 
border  of  her  handkerchief, — "  Bessie,  this  must  never  occur 
again.'' 

"  What  must  never  occur  again  ?  "  replied  the  wife  in  a 
trembling  voice,  which  showed  that  she  was  at  least  unused 
to  artifice  or  subterfuge. 

"  Tush ! — such  a  question  is  unworthy  of  you,"  said  her 
husband ;  and  he  continued :  '^  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  everything  has  gone  wrong, — although  I  told  you  to 
spare  no  trouble,  no  cost,  that  the  dinner  and  attendance 
should  be  perfect.  I  think  I  never  was  so  mortified  in  my 
life." 

"  You  say  everything,  Hubert,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Freeth, 
catching  as  it  were  at  a  straw.  *'  I  am  sure  I  heard  several 
gentlemen  praising  the  wines." 

"  With  which  you  had  nothing  to  do.  Bessie,  you  must 
get  a  better  cook ;  and  give  that  girl  who  spoilt  the  cloak 
her  wages,  and  send  her  off  tomorrow." 

"  Oh,  Hubert ! "  sobbed  Mrs.  Freeth. 

"  Well,  if  you  care  for  the  girl  so  much,  make  a  scullery 
wench  of  her ;  but  don't  let  her  touch  a  shawl  or  cloak  be- 
longing to  my  friends  again." 

"IT/tir  friends  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Freeth,  with  bitter- 
ness at  least  equal  to  his  own,  and  emphasizing  the  pro- 
noun. 

"  Well — your  friends  then— our  friends — ^the  terms 
ought  to  be  synonymous.  But  that  disaster  reminds  me ; 
I  am  sure  I  heard  Mrs.  Brindley  recommending  you  to  use 
only  wax  lights ;  why  do  you  not  follow  her  advice  ?  " 

"  Hubert,  do  you  know  what  wax  candles  cost  ?  " 

*^  No ;  but  I  see  that  families  in  our  station  use  them. 
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If  they  are  a  guinea  apiece,  say  so,  and  then  I  shall,  per- 
haps, limit  the  quantity  to  be  consumed/' 

Mre.  Freeth  pushed  back  her  hair  from  her  forehead  in 
agonized  amazement.  This  ironical  spirit  was  something 
quite  new,  and  for  which  she  was  not  yet  prepared ;  and  it 
seemed  a  million  times  harder  to  endure  than  sharp  pet- 
ulance. Had  she  been  a  ''woman  of  spirit,"  she  would 
doubtless  have  paid  back  her  husband  in  something  like 
his  own  coin ;  but  she  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  She  was 
simply  a  loving  wife  of  gentle  nature — only  to  be  angered 
through  her  affections — but  over  careful,  painfully  timid, 
altogether  narrowed  by  past  circumstances ;  and  with  sym- 
pathies which  appeared  mainly  engrossed  by  her  own 
family.  It  was  with  a  passionate  burst  of  tears  that  she 
threw  herself  among  the  sofa  cushions,  exclaiming, — 

''  Oh,  that  the  last  three  months  were  a  dream ;  oh,  that 
we  were  back  in  our  old  home,  with  only  the  old  faces 
about  us !  '* 

"  Don't  talk  so  foolishly,"  said  Mr.  Freeth,  yielding  a 
little  from  the  severity  of  his  manner.  ''  Bessie,  don't  talk 
like  a  simpleton.  I  cannot  forget,  though  you  may,  painful 
privations  and  humiliations,  of  which  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
be  rid.  I  remember  the  days  when  our  only  trouble  was 
want  of  means ;  when,  if  we  had  *  but  money ' — that  was  the 
phrase — we  were  to  be  the  happiest  people  in  the  world. 
And  now  that  we  have  not  only  money,  but  friends,  crowd- 
ing about  us — " 

"  Friends  I "  cried  Mrs.  Freeth,  with  all  the  emphasis  of 
interjection. 

"  Yes,  friends ;  I  mean  what  I  say,"  continued  Hubert 
Freeth.  ''I  am  only  just  now  able  to  form  congenial 
friendships — " 

"  Friendships  1 " 

"Friendships  and  acquaintanceships,"  he  proceeded, 
"  if  I  must  be  so  explicit.  And,  indeed,  social  intercourse 
may  be  very  pleasant  without  its  ties  being  sentimentally 
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Stringent.  I  say  people  of  honor  and  station  are  willingly 
our  associates ;  the  world  treats  us  with  consideration ;  our 
children  are  full  of  promise ;  no  carking  care  is  casting  its 
shadow  near  us;  and  all  I  ask  from  you  is  to  be  happy 
yourself,  and  gracious  and  liberal — ^" 

"  '  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die,' — I 
have  heard  you  quote  those  words  before  now." 

"  Bessie,  I  don't  deserve  this  from  you.  I  might  retort, 
and  warn  you  about  the  ^heed  for  tomorrow,'  and  Who 
has  forbidden  it." 

"  I  wish  I  were  dead, — I  wish  I  had  died  when  Lucy 
was  bom,  rather  than  live  to  find  you  so  cruel ! "  exclaimed 
the  wife  between  fresh  sobs. 

This  little  speech  was  a  sharp  arrow,  and  it  went  home ; 
for  Mrs.  Freeth  had  been  thought  near  death  at  the  time 
to  which  she  alluded.  Hubert  Freeth  moved  to  the  side 
of  his  wife,  lifted  her  head  from  the  cushions,  and  said, — 

'^  Bessie,  Bessie,  I  am  not  cruel,  but  I  must  be  firm.  I 
have  not  wished  to  say  severe  things,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  gentle  hints  and  mild  persuasions  are  of  no  avail.  I 
do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  your  domestic  management ; 
my  mind,  as  you  well  know,  is  fully  occupied  with  far  dif- 
ferent things.  Still,  within  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  many  times.  I  have  perceived  many 
shortcomings, — but  I  hoped  each  time  that  you -understood 
me,  and  that  things  were  going  to  be  altered.  Now  I 
speak  once  for  all, — I  must  have  the  house  quite  differently 
managed." 

Mrs.  Freeth  thought  she  could  bear  anything  her  husband 
might  say,  now  that  he  was  more  tender ;  now  that  he  had 
kissed  her,  and  thrown  his  arms  round  her.  She  was  weep- 
ing still,  but  she  looked  up  in  his  face  as  she  said^  '^  Hubert, 
what  is  it  I  must  do  ?  " 

"  The  small  details  have  to  be  considered.  How  would 
you  like,"  he  continued,  "  how  would  you  like  Catherine  to 
be  installed  manager  of  the  house  ?  " 
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"  My  own  child  to  be  set  above  me !  '*  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Freeth,  shrinking  instinctively  from  all  that  the  suggestion 
implied. 

"  Well,  well,  not  if  you  see  the  plan  from  that  point  of 
view.  Only,  I  could  not  help  noticing  tonight  how  greatly 
she  has  profited  by  her  few  opportunities  of  good  society. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  room  who 
appeared  more  thoroughly  well  bred ;  and  she  was  so  ready, 
so  d  prqpos  in  all  she  said  and  did ;  certainly,  the  whole 
thing  would  have  been  a  still  greater  failure  but  for  her.'' 

*^  But  what  can  she  know  about  managing  a  great  house 
like  this?"  replied  the  mother;  "and,  besides,  in  a  few 
months,  I  suppose  we  shall  be  preparing  for  her  marriage ; 
and — and — no,  Hubert,  don't  put  my  daughter  as  adviser 
over  me.     I  could  not  bear  it,  indeed  I  could  not." 

"  Well,  then,  have  a  professed  housekeeper." 

"  And  be  robbed  right  and  left  I "  returned  the  wife. 

"  Indeed,  indeed  that  does  not  follow." 

"  Oh,  Hubert,  how  should  you  know !  Why,  I  declare, 
I  would  rather  sink  into  the  mere  housekeeper  myself,  and 
give  up  visiting  altogether,  than  submit  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding." 

"What  you  suggest,  Bessie,"  replied  her  husband, 
"  would  be  highly  improper,  if  it  were  not,  happily,  quite 
out  of  the  question.  I  wish  you  to  consider  your  days  of 
drudgery  entirely  over.  I  wish  you  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  leisure  in  which  to  read  and  improve  your  mind ; 
at  any  rate,  to  keep  yourself  au  courant  of  the  general 
topics  of  the  day." 

"  Ah,  I  saw  you  were  vexed  because  I  knew  nothing 
about  that  letter  in  the  Times,  How  could  I  read  the 
paper  this  morning,  with  such  a  party  to  prepare  for,  and 
when  I  made  every  bit  of  pastry  with  my  own  hands  I  " 

"  That  is  just  what  you  had  no  business  to  do7'  replied 
Mr.  Freeth,  stamping  his  foot  in  the  irritation  of  the 
moment. 
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^  Once  you  would  not  touch  the  pastry  unless  I  made 
it!" 

Mrs.  Freeth  fancied  this  rebuke  must  be  unanswerable  ; 
but  she  found  herself  mistaken. 

"  Once  ! "  retorted  Mr.  Freeth.  "  Yes,  when  there  was 
no  alternative  between  your  doing  such  things,  and  the 
hands  of  a  maid  of  all  work.  Now  that  I  pay  a  cook  forty 
pounds  a  year — " 

"  No,  you  don't,"  cried  Mrs.  Freeth  quickly.  "I  did  not 
engage  the  woman  you  are  thinldng  about." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it.  That  accounts  for  a  great  deal 
which  has  happened  today.  Well,  well,"  he  continued, 
after  a  pause  and  a  sigh,  ^^  you  must  think  over  what  I 
have  said.  There  must  be  a  new  leaf  turned  some  way. 
I  recommend  you  for  the  present  to  be  guided  entirely  by 
Mrs.  Brindley.  If  you  could  get  her  to  stay  with  you  for 
a  little  while — " 

*^  No,  Hubert,  no ;  donH  ask  that.  I  am  sick  of  hearing 
Mrs.  Brindley's  name.  I  suppose  you  think  her  quite  per- 
fection. I  wonder  what  she  would  have  done  with  seven 
children  and  such  an  income  as  ours  was.  She  said  herself 
one  day  that  she  never  could  have  made  the  appearance  I 
did." 

"  Quite  true,  I  have  no  doubt, — and  a  proof  that  she  has 
not  all  your  good  qualities ;  but  it  was  gracious  of  her  to 
admit  the  fact  nevertheless." 

"  There, — of  course  you  praise  her.  She  knows  enough 
of  Indian  ways  and  foreign  ways;  but  what  does  she 
know  about  English  housekeeping  ?  " 

"  You  forget,"  replied  Mr.  Freeth,  "  you  forget  that  she 
spent  some  time  in  England  when  her  husband  came  home 
on  sick-leave;  and,  besides  that,  she  was  brought  up  in 
England.  Why,  you  yourself  were  thankful  for  her  advice 
not  many  weeks  ago.  As  for  the  experience  which  travel- 
ling has  given  her,  it  seems  to  me  of  just  the  character 
which^-don't  be  angry  with  me,  Bessie— ^of  just  the  char- 
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acter  as  that  which  you  want.  She  has  acquired  a  ready 
tact,  which  enables  her  to  aclapt  herself  to  new  situations, 
without  murmuring  about  trifles." 

''  It  is  easy  enough  not  to  murmur,  with  only  one  child 
who  obeys  her  implicitly,  and  with  no  husband  to  please 
or  displease,"  said  the  wife. 

"  Then  am  I  and  our  young  flock  only  so  many  incum- 
brances ?  "  asked  Hubert  Freeth,  with  rather  a  bitter  smile. 

"  Oh,  Hubert ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Freeth,  throwing  her- 
self into  his  arms  in  a  paroxysm  of  tears ;  '^  oh,  Hubert,  how 
cruel,  how  shockingly  cruel,  you  are  to  me  tonight ! " 

"  Well,  well,"  returned  the  husband,  "  let  us  both  for- 
give and  forget  the  naughty  things  we  have  said.  There^ 
there,  you  will  be  calm  in  the  morning  after  a  night's 
rest,  and  able  to  decide  on  many  things  that  must  be 
done." 

Forgive  !  yes.  The  wrath  toward  those  we  love, — that 
wrath  which  "  works  like  madness  in  the  brain,"  we  may 
bury  fathoms  deep,  drowning  the  life  out  of  it  in  the  brine 
of  tears ;  but  there  is  a  plummet  of  memory  that  will,  in  sad 
or  unheeded  hours,  drop  down  and  touch  for  an  instant  the 
ghastly  thing,  and  send  a  shudder  through  the  heart.  And 
at  such  hours  we  know  that  to  "  forget "  is  not  within  the 
compass  of  our  will.  A  tritely  true  saying,  verily ;  and  yet 
is  there  not  something  awful  in  the  thought,  that  of  all  our 
faculties,  memory  seems  the  one  most  clearly  and  distinctly 
touched  by  the  Divine  Hand  ?  How  often  do  we  say  in 
our  pride,  "  I  will  remember,"  and  straightway  we  forget. 
In  our  sorrow  we  murmur,  "  Oh,  would  that  I  could  forget  I " 
and  the  murmuring  of  the  wish  compels  us  to  remember. 

Perhaps  we  are  more  tenderly  dealt  with  than  we  know, 
and  that  withered  branches  of  sorrow,  such  as  bear  no  fruit, 
no  acorns  of  experience,  no  apples  of  wisdom,  have  been 
burnt  out  of  memory,  to  trouble  us  no  more.  How  shall 
we  tell  that  this  is  not  one  of  the  multitudinous  mercies  for 
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which,  from  their  very  nature,  we  do  not  "  remember  "  to 
be  grateful  ? 

With  the  calm,  wakeful  hours  of  a  new  day  came  full  mut- 
ual forgiveness.  But  if  Hubert  Freeth  and  his  wife  could 
not "  forget "  this  the  most  serious  disagreement  of  their 
married  life,  perhaps  it  was  because  it  ought  to  be  a  fruit- 
bearing  sorrow,  which  should  teach  him  tolerance ;  and  her, 
trust. 

Notwithstanding  Mrs.  Freeth's  over-night  resistance  to 
the  plan,  she  did  call  in  Mrs.  Brindley's  assistance,  and  so 
&r  profited  by  her  advice,  that  no  such  fiasco  as  that 
of  the  first  dinner-party  ever  occurred  again.  But  the 
price  which  Mrs.  Freeth  paid  for  having  this  world-experi- 
enced and  shrewder  woman  than  herself  to  lean  on,  was, 
that  Mrs.  Brindley  became  an  influence  in  the  house  ;  and 
I  take  it  that  any  extraneous  influence  dropped  into  a 
household  on  merely  worldly — so-called  prudent — consider- 
ations is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  sort  of  serpent's  egg,  that  will 
get  hatched  some  day  or  other,  perhaps  in  an  unexpected 
way! 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

A    PLIGHTBD    PAIB. 

IT  was  not  that  parental  affection  had  exaggerated  Cath- 
erine's ready  tact  and  grace  of  manner.  She  had 
profited  by  her  opportunities  of  mental  and  social  culture 
in  a  remarkable  degree ;  nor  had  these  opportunities  been 
altogether  contemptible.  With  the  view  of  qualifying  her, 
if  need  be,  to  instruct  her  younger  sisters,  she  had  been 
carefully  educated ;  first  at  home,  and  afterward,  for  a  year 
or  two,  at  a  very  superior  school.  Here  she  had  formed 
girlish  acquaintanceships,  which  had  rendered  her  a  wel- 
come visitor  in  two  or  three  families  of  consideration.  In 
more  than  one  case  she  had  been  admitted  to  a  house  where 
there  was  refined  hospitality  without  ostentation,  and  where 
learning  was  apparent  without  pedantry.  Thus  Catherine, 
young  as  she  was,  had  already  acquired  a  certain  experi- 
ence of  society  which  prevented  her  from  being  dazzled  by 
the  outward  show  of  worldly  prosperity. 

Perhaps  young  people  are  not  so  much  imitative  as 
open,  in  all  their  receptive  faculties,  to  the  various  influ-' 
ences  which  are  to  combine  and  fashion  forth  the  individual 
character.  Catherine  never  consciously  imitated  any  one ; 
but  she  was  wonderfully  ready  to  appreciate  the  best  points 
of  character  and  the  best  traits  of  manner;  and  all  the 
knowledge  which  came  to  her  she  seemed,  to  assimilate  and 
make  her  own.  It  was  the  spring  in  her  own  nature — ^how- 
ever enriched  by  tributaries — from  which  her  charming 
manner  flowed ;  that  nature  which,  with  all  its  bright  in- 
telligence, was  humble  with  the  humility  of  a  thoroughly 
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unselfish  character.  Really,  Mrs.  Freeth  might  have  done 
worse  than  yield  the  reins  of  government  to  her  eldest 
daughter. 

But  though  the  mother's  natural  pride  prevented  Cath- 
erine from  having  nominal  authority,  she  was,  in  reality,  a 
power  in  the  house.  Every  one  recognized  the  sunshine  of 
her  presence,  and,  I  believe,  speculated  on  the  difference 
her  marriage  would  make  in  the  family.  It  was  she  who 
somehow  lightened  the  burden  when  ^' mamma''  seemed  op- 
pressed by  her  multitudinous  engagements;  she  whotiever 
forgot  any  of  "  papa's  "  behests,  but  quietly  took  care  that 
they  were  obeyed ;  she  it  was  who  was  Lionel's  regular  cor- 
respondent now  that  he  was  at  Cambridge;  and  she  was 
the  first  who,  in  solicitude  for  Phc&be  and  Jane,  suspected 
the  incompetence  of  the  new  governess.  Busy  also  she  was 
in  many  sweet  womanly  ways,  for  Mr.  Freeth  was  liberal 
in  his  allowance  of  money,  awarding  her,  for  pocket-money, 
just  twice  the  sum  which  her  mother  thought  necessary ; 
and  Catherine  soon  discovered  that  a  wise  benevolence  is 
not  to  be  exercised  without  trouble.  But,  then,  trouble, 
taken  in  such  a  cause,  surely  bears  interest  in  the  lessons 

of  life  it  teaches ! 

» 

No  wonder  that  friends,  now  and  then  remembering  her 
betrothal,  said  that  she  dm  not  look  like  an  engaged  girl. 
Now  and  then  remembering, — for,  as  there  was  very  little 
happening  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  it  seemed  to  fade  out 
of  mind  with  a  good  many  people.  Even  on  the  two  or 
three  occasions  when  Reuben  Appersley  spent  a  few  days 
in  London,  her  manner  of  life  was  but  little  altered. 

To  be  sure,  his  absolute  devotion,  his  eagerness  to 
spend  every  hour  by  her  side,  touched  her  heart,  and 
brought  tears  of  gratitude  to  her  eyes ;  Reuben  thought 
they  were  tears  of  sweet  womanly  affection,  and  kissed  them 
away  with  a  passionate  rapture  which  rather  frightened 
her.  In  his  lover's  mood,  her  will  was  his  law, — he  would 
go  wherever  she  suggested,  and  do  whatever  she  wished ,- 
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even  yield  to  hie  mother's  entreaty  to  shorten  hia  stay  in 
"horrid  London,"  if  Catherine  commanded  him  so  to  do. 
But  muBt  he, — must  he  really  abide  by  his  promiBc  to  wait 
for  his  bride  a  whole  year       It  was  almost  too  cruel. 

"  But,  dear  Reuben,"  she  replied,  to  some  such  qnestion 
as  this, "  you  remember  that  you  promised  not  to  hurry 
me ;  and  indeed  there  are  bo  many  reasons  why  I  should 
remain  a  little  longer  at  home — so  many  more  reasons  than 
there  were  a  few  months  ago — that  I  cannot,  no,  I  cannot 
humor  yon." 

As  she  spoke,  he  was  folding  her  hand  in  both  of  his, 
but  she  was  looking  up  in  his  face  with  a  smile  on  her  own 
countenance. 

"  Many  more  reasons  for  delay,"  he  answered,  with  a 
sigh ;  "  and  they  seem  to  me  all  reasons  that  point  the  other 
way.  I  am  frightened  lest  yon  should  grow  to  like  London 
society — " 

"Renben,  I  do  like  London  society,"  she  exclaimed,  in- 
terrupting him ;  "  and  I  have  often  told  yon  so.  And  yon 
must  not  forget  that  you  have  promised  to  bring  me  to 
town  every  year.     I  must  see  the  picture  galleries  and — " 

"  Yes,  yea ;  I  know  all  that.  But  I  dread  your  liking 
society  too  well;  I  dread  some, jackanapes — some  fellow 
that  lolls  against  drawing-room  doors,  and  airs  his  scented 
handkerchief  to  ahow  its  fineness — " 

"Reuben I"  And  Catherine  drew  away  her  hand  as 
she  spoke,  really  turt  at  hia  words. 

"  Well,  well ;  I  cannot  help  dreading  that  siich  pea- 
cocks may  be  brought  into  contrast  with  me.  I  have  none 
of  their  gifts,  bnt  they  are  gifts  which  charm  some  women ; 
and  there  is  a  demon  of  jealousy  at  the  bottom  of  roy  heart, 
which  I  wish  to  be  left  sleeping." 

"  Oh,  Reuben,  I  do  not  deserve  this ;  give  me  np  at  once 
if  yon  distrust  me  I"  And  she  moved  to  a  little  distance, 
with  just  that  touch  of  haughtiness,  which  was  a  new  grace 
in  the  eyes  of  snch  a  man  as  Reuben  Appersley. 
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"Forgive  me — forgive  me  I "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  flung 
himself  before  her ;  "  only  this  once,  tell  me  this  once  that 
you  love  me — ^love  me,  and  think  of  me  with  love  wheh  you 
are  surrounded  by  those  flatterers,  and  I  will  never  say 
such  words  again.'' 

Catherine  looked  her  candid  answer ;  but  that  was  not 
enough.  He  sued  for  speech,  and  dictated  the  words  ho 
wished  to  hear. 

Catherine  called  to  mind  that  it  had  been  said  the  mak- 
ing up  of  a  lover's  quarrel  was  the  renewal  of  love.  But 
she  denied  the  truth  of  the  proverb.  She  wished  she  had 
never  heard  of  that  sleeping  jealousy  at  the  bottom  of  Reu- 
ben's heart.  Sleeping  things  are  sometimes  so  easily  and 
so  accidentally  awakened ;  and  she  had  a  vague  idea  that  a 
loving  heart  should  be  ruled  by  an  angel  of  confidence, 
which  would  l^eep  no  lair  in  which  jealousy  could  slumber. 

Then  his  remarks  about  London  society  drew  her  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  was  certainly  different,  in  various 
respects,  from  many  individuals  whom  she  had  found  herself 
admiring.  But  people,  of  any  worth  of  character,  always 
appear  to  immense  advantage  in  their  own  homes ;  and  until 
quite  lately  Catherine  had  known  her  cousin  almost  entirely 
through  her  long  visits  to  Five  Oaks.  In  early  childhood 
he  had  been  the  "  young  squire,"  with  an  incipient  and  not 
quite  conscious  authority,  which  enabled  him  to  exercise 
what  seemed  childish  generosities  without  much  self-denial. 
And  up  to  the  present  day  even,  there  was  no  one  in  his  own 
immediate  neighborhood  who  was,  in  the  least,  likely  to  be 
brought  into  favorable  comparison  with  him,  so  far  as  the 
graces  were  concerned. 

The  only  "gentlemen"  within  many  miles  were  the  cler- 
gyman and  the  doctor.  The  Rev.  Joah  Darwin  was  the 
incumbent  of  a  straggling  parish,  having  in  middle  age 
succeeded  to  a  college  living.  He  had  been  sizer,  and  then 
fellow,  and  for  a  dozen  years  engaged  to  the  patient  and 
frugal-minded  lady  who,  at  length,  became  his  wife.  Pa- 
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tient  and  frugal-minded  ehe  had  need  still  to  be,  for  th^ 
stipend  of  the  cure  was  small,  and  three  little  olive-branches 
had  made  their  appearance  as  speedily  as  possible ;  while 
in  the  far-spreading  agricaltural  district  of  which  he  was 
the  spiritual  pastor,  there  was  always  too  much  trouble  of 
one  sort  or  another — trouble,  however,  which  always  seemed 
to  ask  for  material  help — for  him  to  have  a  spare  loaf  in  his 
house,  spare  wine  in  his  cellar,  or  a  spare  sovereign  in  his 
pocket. 

But  the  good  clergyman  and  his  wife  were  enviably 
happy,  nevertheless, — as  people  must  be  who,  having  seen 
that  there  are  for  themselves  clearly-defined  and  very  noble 
duties,  have  set  about  performing  those  duties  in  the  spirit 
which  recognizes  them  as  privileges.  The  Rev.  Joah 
Darwin  was  plain  in  person,  and  shy,  of  almost  awkward 
manners  in  general  society,  though  he  was  easy  and  elo- 
quent enough  in  humble  cottages  or  in  sick-chambers. 

Mrs.  Appersley  had  a  singular,  yet  not  inexplicable 
prejudice  against  '^  country  apothecaries,^'  so  that  the  homely 
but  skilful  Mr.  Goodfield  was  never  called  in  at  Five 
Oaks,  but  under  the  pressure  of  sudden  illness,  and  never 
courted  as  a  visiting  acquaintance.  Mrs.  Appersley  had 
very  painful  recollections  of  a  country  apothecary,  but  his 
name  had  been  Otway. 

The  reader  will  easily  miderstand  how  Reuben  Ap 
persley  must  have  appeared  to  greater  advantage  among 
his  own  people,  who  looked  up  to  a  just  and  kind  master  as 
the  pattern  of  gentlemanlike  perfection,  than  he  could  do 
in  a  metropolitan  circle  of  acquaintances,  whose  thoughts 
were  not  his  thoughts^  and  whose  tastes  were  often  opposite 
to  his.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  many  men  whose  shining 
cast  the  *'  country  gentleman ''  into  the  shade,  might  be,  and 
often  were,  morally,  and  even  mentally,  his  inferiors ;  but 
there  is  a  charm  about  the  perfect  aavoirfaire  of  polished 
society  which  wins  its  way,  and  always  influences  refined 
minds  more  or  less  perceptibly. 
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The  Freeths  were  now  in  polished  and  refined  society, 
and,  indeed,  Hubert  Freeth  had  never  himself  fallen  quite 
oat  of  its  grooves.  His  professional  talents  had  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  scientific  minds  of  the  age,  and  he 
had  been  a  frequent  guest  of  peers  as  well  as  of  commoners 
of  distinction.  Men  of  intellectual  powers  generally  require 
the  invigoration  of  congenial  society ;  but  very  early  in  his 
married  life,  Mr.  Freeth  had  recognized  the  impossibility  of 
his  wife  entering  into  society  under  the  then  existing  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  too  proud  a  man  to  plead  poverty  in 
a  lachrymose  vein,  but  he  was  brave  enough  to  be  able  to 
say,  "  I  cannot  afford,'*  on  proper  occasions ;  while  he  had  a 
very  happy  manner  of  excusing  his  wife  from  accepting 
invitations,  on  the  plea  of  her  maternal  duties,  without  insin- 
uating, in  the  slightest  degree,  that  he  was  ashamed  of  his 
Bessie.  It  was  surprisingly  easy  to  have  it  understood  that 
Hubert  Freeth  was  not  tied  to  his  wife's  apron-string  ;  for 
modem  society  is  so  breathlessly  busy  with  its  own  urgent 
and  immediate  affairs,  that  it  cannot  run  into  the  next 
street  after  a  merely  modest,  unobtrusive  gentlewoman.  K 
she  appears  on  society's  doorstep,  properly  presented,  that 
is  another  thing. 

Now,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Freeth  was  the 
mother  of  a  marriageable  daughter  before  she  was  so  present- 
ed ;  and  women  verging  on  forty  are  slow  to  learn  new  habits 
of  thought,  and  new  methods  of  life.  She  had  made  the 
home  into  one  which  only  about  half  a  dozen  choice  friends 
were  ever  invited,  a  haven  of  rest ;  but  she  found  herself 
shy  and  troubled  in  a  crowd  of  new  acquaintances,  and 
morbidly  excited  about  trifies.  After  a  few  months  had 
passed  by,  Hubert  Freeth  was  constrained  to  own  that  his 
Bessie  looked  weary  and  careworn,  and*  seemed  far  less 
happy  than  she  had  been  in  the  days  of  comparative  pov- 
erty. 

On  himself,  also,  there  had  come  some  new  and  unex- 
pected troubles.    Places  of  honor  and  influence  are  seldom 
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Boftly  cushioned,  and,  in  addition  to  his  professional  respon- 
sibilities, he  found  himself  beset  by  eager  applicants  for 
employment,  encouragement,  and  more  mysterious  sorts  of 
patronage.  Though  he  had  dropped  many  cares  and  bur- 
dens, he  had  certainly  lifted  up  others;  and  it  was  only 
because  he  was  better  fitted  than  ordinary  men  to  be  a 
chief  and  a  leader,  that  he  did  not  sink  under  them. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

HB8TEB     OTWAY, 

"  Hi  ^ AMM A,^  Baid  Catherine  Freeth  one  morning  to 
JLyJL  her  mother,  "  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
Hester  Otway,  telliilg  me  that  she  is  going  to  leave  Lady 
DanverSy  in  the  autumn ;  and  she  asks  me  to  remember  her, 
should  we,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  hear  of  any  one  re- 
quiring such  a  governess  as  herself.  Now,  mamma,  dear, 
would  it  not  be  delightful  for  you  to  engage  her  for  Phcebe 
and  Jane,  instead  of  having  another  stranger  ?'' 

**  I  am  sure  it  would  please  me  very  much,"  repUed  Mrs. 
Freeth;  "for  you  know,  my  dear,  how  I  dislike  having 
strangers  about  the  house;  but  I  remember  hearing  that 
Miss  Otway  had  a  hundred  a  year  salary,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  I  could  offer  her  less  than  she  has  been  accustomed 
to  expect." 

"  Why,  mamma,  should  you  think  of  doing  such  a  thing  ? 
On  the  contrary,  I  should  offer  her,  on  account  of  her  expe- 
rience, more  than  she  has  been  receiving,  instead  of  less ; 
for  the  great  pleasure  of  having  money  is  that  one  can  be 
liberal." 

"  That  is  just  the  way  your  papa  talks,"  said  Mrs.  Freeth, 
with  a  slight  acerbity  of  tone;  "I  am  sure  he  need  be 
made  of  money  just  now.  And,  really,  Catherine,  you 
should  study  economy  a  little  more  than  you  do.  If  you 
were  not  engaged  to  a  man  of  fortune,  I  should  quite  trem- 
ble for  you ;  and,  as  it  is,  I  do  not  think  you  should  expect 
Reuben  to  have  the  same  views  about  money  as  your  father 
seems  to  have." 
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"  Reuben  is  very  generous ;  he  has  not  a  mean  thought,'' 
replied  Catherine,  blushing  at  this  necessity  of  defending 
him,  but  looking  down  and  playing  with  her  watch-chain 
to  conceal  her  emotion. 

"  That  may  be,"  returned  Mrs.  Freeth ;  "but  you  cannot 
expect  he  will  supply  you  with  money  whenever  you  ask 
for  it." 

"  When  I  ask  for  it,  he  will  give  it  me,"  said  Catherine, 
gravely ;  "  but,"  she  continued,  after  a  slight  pause,  "  but 
that  is  not  the  question  now,  mamma.  We  all  know  Hes- 
ter Otway,  and  like  her,  and  she  must  be  a  good  governess, 
or  she  would  not  have  stayedr  so  many  years  with  Lady 
Dan  vers." 

"  Why  is  she  leaving  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Freeth. 

"Because  her  pupil  is  considered  'finished,'"  replied 
Catherine,  smiling  at  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  last  word. 
Two  years  ago,  Catherine  herself  had  been  declared  "  fin- 
ished." Yet  now  she  comprehended  that  professed  teach- 
ers very  seldom  do  more  than  set  the  young  mind  on  the 
track  for  acquiring  information ;  and  she  thought  if  her  old 
acquaintance  could  stimulate  Phoebe  to  higher  tastes  than 
she  had  yet  evinced,  and  could,  at  the  same  time,  point  out 
the  fountains  of  knowledge,  and  satisfy  the  daintier  thirst 
of  little  Jane,  that  Hester  Otway  would  be  like  simshine  in 
the  household. 

It  was  a  curious  trait  in  Mrs.  Freeth's  character  that 
her  "  penny-wise  "  suggestions  for  economy  generally  pro- 
ceeded from  her  first  impulses,  and  that  she  could  often 
either  reason  herself,  or  be  persuaded,  into  more  liberal 
measures.  From  this  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  whatever  her 
apparent  narrowness,  conscience  never  slumbered  or  cheated 
itself  in  her  heart.  It  was  conscience  that  had  once  taught 
her  to  be  penurious,  and  the  habit  of  twenty  years'  growth 
was  not  yet  shaken  off.  Very  soon  Catherine's  arguments 
prevailed,  and  she  was  {>ermitted  to  answer  Hester's  letter  by 
return,  and  suggest  the  arrangement  she  so  much  desired. 
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And  here  it  may  be  well  explicitly  to  state  that  the 
vexed  qaestion  of  the  "  governess's "  rights  and^  wrongs 
is  not  likely  to  be  even  mentioned  in  these  pages.  It  hap- 
pened that  Hester's  dependent  position  did  not  give  the 
chief  coloring  to  her  life.  Hitherto,  she  had  fulfilled  her 
difficult  duties  with  ability  and  discretion ;  and  it  had  not 
been  her  lot  to  be  insulted  by  her  employers,  or  commiser- 
ated by  their  servants ;  she  had  never  been  denied  the  re- 
quirements of  a  gentlewoman,  or  treated  with  other  than 
courteous  consideration.  She  had  not  fallen  in  love  with 
her  pupil's  brother,  or,  by  her  superior  accomplishments,  ren- 
dered the  lady  of  the  house  miserably  jealous.  In  her  gov- 
erness capacity  there  was  really  no  material  for  romance ; 
and  when  the  day  came  for  her  to  leave  a  certain  baronial 
residence,  which  for  three  years  had  been  her  home,  lookers- 
on  would  have  seen,  at  a  glance,  that  a  whole  family  were 
parting  from  a  much-loved  friend. 

Hester  Otway,  it  is  true,  was  only  the  daughter  of  a 
country  medical  practitioner ;  but  the  very  troubles  of  her 
family  had  snatched  her  from  the  narrowing  influences  of 
provincial  society,  such  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  It  had 
been  a  clearly-defined  truth  from  her  very  early  years,  that 
Hester  must  "  get  her  own  living ; "  and  well-to-do,  rather 
than  wealthy  relatives,  had  trained  her  to  a  profession  as 
regularly  and  completely  as  if  the  woman's  chief  chance  in 
life's  lottery — as  if  marriage — was  not  to  be  calculated  on 
as  a  probability  that  would  disturb  her  honorable  labors. 

George  Otway  had  lived  and  practised  in  a  country 
town,  within  a  few  miles  of  Five  Oaks.  He  was  a  man  of 
respectable  family,  and  once  of  good  private  fortune ;  but 
he,  like  Reuben  Appersley's  father,  had  sporting  tastes, 
and  was  better  known  in  connection  with  the  turf  than  be- 
came his  position.  He  and  Mr.  Appersley  were,  indeed, 
boon  companions  and  intimate  acquaintances,  perhaps 
friends,  according  to  their  mutual  capacity  for  friendship. 

George  Otway  had  been  Mr,  Appersley's  sole  medical 
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attendant,  in  the  sadden  illness  of  which — nnder  pecaliarly 
painful  and  mysterious  circumstances — ^he  died.  No  blame 
was  attached  to  Mr.  Otway's  treatment  of  his  patient ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  complimented,  at  the  inquest,  on  the  skill 
he  was  supposed  to  have  evinced ;  and,  certainly,  Mr.  Ap- 
persley's  death  affected  him  as  a  deep  personal  affliction ; 
yet  the  widow  neither  showed  nor  expressed  gratitude  for 
his  services. 

It  is  true  she  had  never  liked  him;  always  believing 
that  he  encouraged  her  husband  in  his  betting  propensities 
and  sporting  habits ;  and  when,  a  few  weeks  after  her  own 
loss,  George  Otway  absconded,  leaving  his  wife  and  little 
daughter  to  the  tender  mercies  of  some  distant  relatives, 
and  his  lawful  creditors  to  share  his  effects  among  them, 
the  proud  Mrs.  Appersley  seemed  to  have  no  pity  for  a 
widowhood  which  some  people  thought  more  sorrowful 
than  her  own. 

As  for  Mr.  Otway's  "  debts  of  honor,"  perhaps  rumor 
exaggerated,  perhaps  underrated,  them.  The  true  balance- 
sheet  of  those  "  liabilities  "  would  not  have  been  edifying 
to  contemplate — save  as  a  warning.  And,  somehow,  those 
who  most  need  such  warnings,  never  will  receive  them. 
Gamblers  of  all  denominations,  for  the  most  part  work — as 
the  pestilence  walketh — ^in  darkness ;  and  I  suppose  no  sta- 
tistician will  ever  approximate  to  a  knowledge  of  the  sums 
of  which  wives  and  sisters  and  children  are,  day  by  day, 
morally  defrauded  to  minister  to  the  craving  for  excitement 
of  betting  men.  The  habitual  gambler  is  as  incurable  as 
the  drunkard,  save  by  the  total  abstinence  system. 

George  Otway,  or  a  man  supposed  to  be  he,  was  traced 
to  London ;  but  in  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  me- 
tropolis, the  clue  was  lost.  A  vigilant  policeman  believed 
he  had  found  it  again,  in  a  boat  that  put  off  from  Graves- 
end  to  overtake  an  Australian  merchantman  that  had  just 
weighed  anchor.  But  descriptions  were  so  contradictory, 
and  the  owners  of  the  ship  were  so  positive  that  no  such 
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person  had  sailed  in  it,  that,  by  degrees,  strong  suspicion 
faded  into  vague  conjecture. 

From  the  morning  when  he  had  left  his  wife  with  a 
calm  kiss,  as  if  going  forth  merely  on  his  daily  round  of 
visits,  and  when  his  little  daughter  of  four  years'  old  had 
shrunk  away  frightened  from  his  too  tight  hug  and  the 
rough  chin  which  pressed  against  her  cheek,  George  Ot- 
way,  the  handsome,  jovial  doctor,  had  never  been  heard  of 
in  any  authentic  manner.  His  poor  wife  met  with  kind 
friends,  and  never  really  wanted  for  the  necessaries  and 
even  comforts  of  life;  but,  as  years  passed  on,  she  grew 
heartsick  with  hope  deferred,  and  heart-darkened  by  living 
in  the  shadow  of  disgrace.  She  faded  and  faded  away, 
like  plants  which  are  kept  in  a  chill  and  murky  atmosphere, 
and  died  when  Hester  was  barely  twelve  years  old. 

No  one  had  ever  been  so  cruel  as  to  paint  for  Hester 
Otway  her  father's  history  in  its  darkest  colors ;  yet  she 
knew  enough  to  show  her  that  she  had  been  reared  under 
the  influence  of  a  mysterious  trouble,  and  that  on  her  de- 
volved the  duty  not  only  of  keeping  personally  free  from 
blame,  but  of  wiping  off,  if  possible,  the  stigma  of  hered- 
itary blots.  It  was  when  visiting  old  friends  in  the  old 
neighborhood,  that  in  latter  times  she  had  met  Reuben 
Appersley ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  certainty  that  he  knew 
her  history  intimately,  and  yet  treated  her  with  that  in- 
describable attention  and  respect  with  which  a  man  can 
mark  his  admiration  of  a  woman,  without  a  vocal  utterance 
of  it,  which  touched  her  heart,  and  kindled  her  imagination 
in  regard  to  all  things  with  which  he  was  concerned. 

Hester  would  have  positively  disliked  Mrs.  Appersley 
had  she  not  been  Reuben's  mother.  But  the  halo  of  his 
seeming  perfections  stretched  far  enough  to  include  one  so 
near ;  therefor^,  the  freeing  manner  which  the  elder  lady 
bad  adopted,  as  significant  of  her  dislike,  Hester  inter- 
preted as  becoming  dignity;  and  because  she  was  under 

a  subtle  but  secret  spell,  she  would  have  waged  war  with 
4» 
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any  one  who  might  have  pointed  out  a  fault  in  Renben'a 
mother. 

Hester's  mind  presented  that  curious  combination  which 
is  sometimes  foand  in  highly-cultivated  people.  She  had  a 
large  amount  of  intellectual  acquirements,  with  b  great 
deal  of  Bimplicity  of  character ;  and  probably  it  was  this 
combination  which  made  her  a  "  good  goveraess,"  and  gave 
her  influence  over  her  pupils.  Somehow,  most  children 
open  out  to  generous,  aDsnspicione  persona,  and  are  influ- 
enced by  them  in  the  Bame  sort  of  way  as  they  are  by 
the  heroic  characters  of  books,  while  they  instinctively 
shrink  away  from  the  worldly-wbe,  as  beings  with  whom 
they  are  in  an  unconfessed  antagonism. 

Hester  was  too  wholesomely  and  severely  discipUned  to  be 
a  dreaming  seDtimentalist ;  and  yet,  as  week  alter  week,  and 
month  after  month,  had  passed  by,  the  impression  made  had 
still  bi'en  deepened.  Active  as  her  duties  were,  they  still 
permitted  short  reveries ;  and  these  had  been  constantly 
nourished  by  winged  memory,  that  was  always  flinging 
.  into  the  present  some  shadow  of  the  past. 

Hester  Otway  bad  but  few  correspondents ;  and  if  any 
of  them  happened  to  be  aware  of  Reuben  Appersley's  en- 
gagement to  his  cousin,  they  had  not  thonght  fit  to  mention 
it.  She  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  circumstance,  even 
when  she  arrived  in  London,  some  months  later,  and  took 
op  her  rendence  in  Mr.  Freeth's  house  as  governess  to  his 
cliildren.  Some  other  events,  however,  have  to  be  recorded 
before  we  oaa  look  at  Hester  in  that  capacity. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ALGSBNON  BATBBOOKB. 

ALGERNON  RAYBROOKE  had  been  the  pet  of  a 
select  circle  during  the  past  season.  The  pet,  not 
the  "lion,"  seeing  that  the  qualities  which,  it  was  confi- 
dently predicted,  would  one  day  establish  him  as  a  leader 
among  men  were  still  in  the  bud. 

Those  who  had  good  opportunities  of  forming  an  opin- 
ion, had  always  considered  him  a  young  man  of  mark ;  one 
who  was  likely  to  carve  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune  by 
sheer  force  of  talents  and  energy  of  character,  backed,  as 
they  were,  by  an  ancient  and  honorable  name.  Just  that 
moderate  fortune  was  his  which  makes  a  man  independent 
with  regard  to  his  daily  bread,  yet  sets  the  prizes  of  life 
before  him  in  the  alluring  light  by  which  shine  all  the 
bright  thingj  for  which  we  have  to  strive. 
^  This  had  been  Algernon's  position  when  he  was  "  eating 
his  dinners''  at  Lincoln's  Lin,  and,  by  other  mysterious 
methods,  qualifying  himself  to  be  a  member  of  the  bar. 
But  one  February  day  the  sudden  death  of  a  young  cousin 
by  the  upsetting  of  a  felucca  in  the  Mediterranean,  ren- 
dered him  heir-presumptive  to  a  baronetcy,  and  to  a  rent- 
roll  of  ten  thousand  a  year,  provided  the  present  baronet 
did  not  bequeath  away  from  him  that  unentailed  property, 
which,  for  two  generations,  had  accompanied  the  title. 

The  news  came  to  him  through  that  winged  sheet  which 
carries,  noisily  or  otherwise,  so  many  messages  over  the 
world, — ^the  Times  newspaper.  "  How  stupid  the  paper  is 
today  I "  or,  "  There's  nothing  in  it ! "  we  often  say,  be- 
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csuso  there  happens  to  be  nothing  written  of  just  then 
which  touches  our  particular  Bympathies,  or  afTects  our  in- 
dividual interests.  But  is  there  ever  a  Times  published 
that  does  not  make  some  heart  throb  with  agony,  or  leap 
with  exultations  ;  some  brow  iluBh  with  honest  pride,  some 
strong  spirit  quail  with  shame,  or  some  woman  weep  those 
bitter  tears  which  farrow  the  soul?  Alas  I  could  it  he 
produced,  a  sheet  bo  innocent  of  mischief  would  be  voted 
duller  reading  than  a  school-girl's  diary. 

Algernon  was  breakfasting  in  his  chambers  when  a 
Mercury,  of  the  order  which  waits  upon  bachelor  students, 
bronght  in  the  damp  newspaper.  Its  arrival  was  late  that 
morning ;  so,  instead  of  sipping  his  coffee  and  munching  liis 
hot  roll  while  he  read,  as  was  his  more  nsnal  habit,  Alger- 
non enjoyed  the  luxury  of  coffee  and  roll  unchilled.  There- 
fore, ho  had  nothing  to  hinder  a  comfortable  drying  of  the 
wet  sheets  by  his  bright  fire,  before  he  drew  his  cosey 
chur  on  to  the  hearth-mg,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  that 
morning  draught  of  news  for  which  an  Englishman  always 
pants. 

It  was  before  the  day  when  insnlar  England  stretched, 
as  it  were,  a  brain-fibre  beneath  the  sea,  and  linked  her  mind, 
by  the  electric  magic,  to  the  mind  of  all  other  countries. 
Wherefore  news,  though  even  then  partly  flashed,  travelled, 
more  slowly  than  at  present,  and  it  was  after  much  Icis- 
□rely  turning  of  the  paper,  and  at  the  end  of  a  semi-politi- 
cal article  from  Leghorn,  that  the  yoang  barrister  read : 

"  A  sad  accident  has  ooourred  within  the  last  few  hours. 
A  party  of  amateur  sailors,  caught  in  a  sudden  squall,  have 
been  drowned  just  off  Spezzia ;  and  one  of  the  bodies  al- 
ready washed  on  shore  has  been  recognized  aa  that  of  a 
young  Englishman,  only  son  of  Sir  Richard  Raybrooke, 
Bart.  The  bereaved  father,  who,  by  the  advice  of  his 
physician,  has  been  spending  the  winter  at  IHsa,  and  Lady 
Raybrooke,  must,  by  this  time,  be  acquainted  with  the  mel- 
ancholy  catastrophe." 
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Now,  had  this  been  a  little  scene  before  the  foot-lights, 
no  doubt  the  stage  directions  would  have  been  for  Algernon 
to  start  from  his  chair,  drop  the  paper,  attitudinize  grace- 
fully, and  "burst  into  a  high-flown  soliloquy  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  life,  and  the  caprices  of  fortune,  with 
spasmodic  ejaculations  on  the  change  in  his  own  prospects. 
But  Algernon  only  clutched  the  paper  more  tightly,  instead 
of  dropping  it ;  read  the  paragraph  in  which  his  kinsman's 
name  stood  out  in  seeming  prominence  at  least  three  times ; 
and  then,  instead  of  talking  to  himself,  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  in  what  a  looker-on  would  assuredly  have  called  a 
brown  study. 

"Poor  Dick!*'  he  thought  to  himself;  "poor  light- 
hearted  Dick,  the  spoilt  darling  of  his  parents, — poor  Dick, 
who  took  life  as  easily  as  a  butterfly,  to  die  in  that  ghastly 
fashion,  and  so  darken  all  the  future  of  his  parents'  lives ! 
Will  they  hate  me,  I  wonder,  for  standing  next  in  succes- 
sion ?  Heaven  knows  I  would  try  to  comfort  them  if  I 
knew  how.  But  what  word  or  act  of  mine  could  seem  like 
genuine  sympathy,  to  be  accepted  and  believed  in  ?  Let 
me  do  nothing,  at  any  rate,  until  I  have  the  news  more  pos- 
itively confirmed." 

Yet,  as  once  again  he  read  the  paragraph,  he  found  a 
clear  precision  about  it,  which  left  but  small  loop-holes  for 
doubt ;  and,  with  the  calmness  of  a  mind  capable  of  being 
deeply  stirred,  yet  which  aimed  too  loftily  to  be  greatly 
disturbed  at  the  prospect  of  a  remote  advantage,  however 
considerable,  he  recognized,  as  a  truth,  the  change  in  his 
own  prospects  and  position. 

"No,  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  an  accident  in  the 
world,"  he  mused,  as  future  probabilities  opened  out  in  a 
long  vista  before  him.  "  No,  everything  on  earth  must  be 
ovemiled,  though  it  may  seem  that  many  lives  are  to  be 
influenced  by,  perhaps,  the  hasty  tug  of  a  rope,  or  a  yard 
too  much  of  canvas  spread ! " 

Perhaps,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  a  dangerous  pride 
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was  roused, — a  pride  half  blasphemous  in  some  of  its  aspects, 
and  yet  in  others  wearing  the  garb  of  grateful  humility ;  a 
pride  that  mixed  itself  with  his  vague  religious  persuasions, 
because,  indeed,  it  infused  itself  through  his  whole  being. 

However,  whatever  Algernon  Raybrooke  did,  or  did 
not  do,  with  regard  to  proffering  sympathy  to  his  father's 
cousin,  his  conduct  appeared  to  give  such  satisfaction  as  the 
bereaved  parents  were  capable  of  receiving.  Sir  Richard, 
not  wishing  his  heir  to  be  other  than  amply  provided  for 
during  his  life,  settled  a  thousand  a  year  on  him'at  once; 
and  in  less  than  two  months,  Algernon  found  himself  so 
well  used  to  his  new  condition,  that  the  days  of  his  darker 
fortunes  seemed  to  lie  far  back  in  the  past. 

For,  as  hb  fortune  had  enlarged,  and  his  prospects  had 
grown  bright,  so,  higher  and  higher,  had  his  ambition  soared. 
Once  it  had  been  his  intention  to  devote  all  hb  energies  to 
his  profession,  and  rise  to  distinction  on  the  steep  and  diffi- 
cult ladder  of  forensic  practice.  Yet  ever  at  his  heart  a 
small  voice  had  whispered  one  ominous  refrain.  He  knew 
that  he  was  gifted  with  powers  of  eloquence ;  powers  need- 
ing, it  might  be,  much  training  and  cultivation,  but  which 
would  always  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  emotions  of 
his  heart,  as  well  as  on  the  acumen  of  his  intellect. 

Herein  was  betrayed  the  bit  of  womanly  clay  which 
had  been  needed  to  eke  out  a  somewhat  contradictory 
character.  He  was  sincere  even  when  most  wrong  headed. 
His  fitful  enthusiasms  mounted  like  wine  to  hb  brain,  not 
to  intoxicate  or  overthrow,  but  to  set  all  the  fine  machinery 
of  subtle  reasoning  and  apt  metaphor  and  forcible  illustra- 
tion at  the  high  pressure,  only  to  be  relieved  by  *'  words 
that  bum ; "  whereas,  his  mind  seemed  drugged  by  opi- 
ates, when,  for  the  mere  exercise  of  debating,  he  took  up  au 
argument,  in  which  he  had  not  faith,  and  argued  only  for 
argument's  sake. 

The  small  voice  had  whispered  that  honors  and  dignities 
would  be  hard  to  reach  by  a  pleader  who  could  only  use 
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dexterously  the  shaq)  weapons  of  speech  when  fighting  un- 
der the  banner  of  what  he  believed  to  be  right  and  truth. 
And  yet  he  had  set  before  himself  that  wellnigh  impossible 
task.  Doing  so,  exemplified  the  dogged  obstinacy  and  self- 
will  which  loved  to  surmount  difficulties  that  lay  in  his 
path. 

Now,  however,  that  professional  success  was  not  of  vital 
importance,  he  yearned  to  devote  his  mental  powers  and 
gifts  of  eloquence  to  some  cause  in  the  service  of  which 
they  would  never  need  to  be  curbed.  Very  soon  he  de- 
cided tliat  politics  presented  the  best  field  for  the  exercise 
of  his  energies,  and  one  in  which  his  past  legal  studies 
might  prove  of  infinite  service.  Not  only  did  Sir  Richard 
Raybrooke  approve  of  Algernon's  aims,  but  he  furthered 
the  projects  of  his  young  kinsman  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  The  result  was  that  a  seat  in  Parliament  having 
become  vacant,  Algernon  Raybrooke  was  returned  for  it ; 
not  without  a  sharp  contest,  but  still  by  a  satisfactory  ma- 
jority. 

The  borough  of  Fordinghill,  for  which  this  young  man 
of  four-and-twenty  was  now  a  member,  was  a  post-town  in 
Meadshire,  in  which  county  Sir  Richard  had  property,  and 
Algernon  came  in  on  what  was  called  the  Liberal  interest. 
But  Fordinghill  was  in  a  condition  common  to  many  towns 
a  few  years  ago ;  for  the  politics  of  the  electors  were  finely 
balanced,  and  had  not  the  High  Tory  party  been  weakened 
by  internal  rivalry,  and  so  split  its  interest  by  encouraging 
two  candidates,  it  is  likely  enough  that  Algernon  would 
not  have  been  returned. 

It  was  late  in  the  session  when  he  had  taken  his  seat, 
and  with  great  good  sense  he  had  contented  himself  with 
listening  and  observing,  and  voting  according  to  his  princi- 
ples. Judicious  friends  approved  of  his  reticence  of  speech ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  high  hopes  of  his  future  had 
been  entertained  by  his  acquaintances  before  his  young 
cousin's  death,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  his  present 
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expectations  acted  like  a  magnifying  lens  to  his  merits.  In 
fact,  this  untried  legislator  and  fntnre  orator  was  now 
widely  credited  with  the  knowledge  and  erudition,  the 
ready  wit  and  the  embryo  powers  not  only  of  a  distin- 
guished parliamentary  speaker,  but  also  of  a  leading  states- 
man. 

Had  he  been  of  smaller  mental  mould,  Algernon  Ray- 
brooke  would  probably  have  been  spoiled  by  the  petting  of 
pretty  women  and  the  general  praise  and  approbation  of 
"society,"  which  lately  had  been  showered  on  him;  but 
two  advantages  were  his,  which,  acting  like  rival  magnets, 
kept  him  in  the  safe  mid-channel  between  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  intellectual  and  personal  vanity. 

He  had  always  been  considered  rich  in  mental  endow- 
ments, and  from  boyhood  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
vigorous  exercise  of  his  mind ;  therefore,  for  great  things 
to  be  expected  from  him  came  rather  as  a  matter  of  course 
than  with  any  novelty  of  idea.  Indeed,  his  confidence  in 
his  own  powers  gave  a  tinge  of  haughtiness  to  his  charac- 
ter, though  it  never  degenerated  to  anything*  so  enervating 
and  transparent  as  "  vanity." 

He  was  handsome;  and  handsome  men  and  women, 
when  they  are  tolerably  ballasted  with  brains,  generally 
form  the  least "  vain  "  section  of  humanity.  For  handsome 
people  have  no  need  to  fume  and  fret  about  the  trifles  of 
dress ;  no  need  to  patronize  a  fashion  because  they  find  it 
becoming ;  no  need,  in  fact,  to  think  about  their  own  fsLces 
and  figures  at  alL 

Somebody  calls  dressing  well — ^that  is,  becomingly  and 
appropriately — a  "  duty  to  society ; "  but  it  is  a  duty  easily 
performed  by  handsome  people.  It  is  the  woman  with  a 
snub  nose  and  sallow  complexion  and  round  shoulders  who 
finds  the  toilette  arrangements  a  severe  study,  and  who,  in 
delight  at  a  little  success,  becomes  vain, — vain  with  that 
not-so-bad-after-all  self-gratulation,  which  is  the  most 
treacherous  starting-point    from  which   vanity  can    rise. 
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And  by  some  analogous  rale  they  are  the  unfortunates  of 
the  other  sex,  who  study  neckties ;  and  patronize  adver- 
tised hair-dyes;  and  perseveringly  cultivate  contumacious 
whiskers ;  and  have  quarrels  with  their  tailors ;  and,  by 
dint  of  regarding  themselves  in  small  looking-glasses  and 
large,  and  owning  their  deficiencies,  make  happy  discov- 
eries about  their  "  good  points." 

Toung  Raybrooke,  seldom  having  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion with  himself,  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  rather  a  sloven 
in  his  dress.  Sloven,  however,  with  a  reservation,  for  he 
always  looked  fresh,  and  never  seemed  to  soil  like  other 
people.  He  was  adored  by  his  excellent  laundress  for  his 
munificent  patronage,  and  the  credit  his  fine  linen  was  to 
her.  But  he  often  wore  his  coats  till  they  were  old,  though 
such  coats  were  always  of  an  excellent  cut ;  five  times  out 
of  six  he  tied  his  cravat  carelessly,  and  seldom  relinquished 
a  hat  till  it  got  damaged.  But  he  had  a  trick  of  damaging 
his  hats  very  soon,  and  the  luck  of  always  getting  a  new 
one  wetted.  Tet  nothing  made  him  look  shabby;  his 
gloves  were  never  old  or  soiled ;  and  perhaps  he  was  a  little 
particular  about  his  boots, — I  believe  the  maker  used  to 
show  them  off  in  his  window  before  sending  them  home,  as 
patterns  of  shape  and  style. 

Different  people  have  different  notions  of  what  con* 
stitutes  a  handsome  man,  and  of  the  characteristics  which 
usually  make  up  the  darling  of  society.  But  Algernon's 
credentials  passed  muster  with  most  people.  To  a  fine 
person,  above  the  middle  height,  and  an  animated  counte- 
nance, was  added  a  manner  that  was  graceful  and  gracious, 
and  was,  at  the  same  time,  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
dancing-master's  deportment  school.  No  one  could  ever 
quite  surely  predict  what  he  would  do  or  say  on  any  par- 
ticular occasion, — only  it  might  be  pretty  safely  relied  on 
that  he  would  do  and  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 
His  abundant  dark  hair,  and  his  fine  eyes,  that  looked 
almost  black  sometimes,  but  were,  in  reality,  dark  gray 
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seemed,  somehow,  precisely  in  manly  harmony  with  his  rich 
sonorous  voice. 

In  fiact,  he  was  the  very  opposite  of  the  "  loud  '*  dressing 
petits  mattreSy  blazoned  with  jewellery,  and  scented  like  a 
perfumer^s  shop,  who,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  do  occa- 
sionally find  women  more  foolish  than  themselves  to  do 
them  homage. 

After  Parliament  was  prorogued,  Algernon  paid  a  visit 
of  a  month  or  two  to  Raybrooke  Park,  shot  a  few  birds, 
and  made  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  place  destined  to 
be  his  own;  but  it  was  now  the  middle  of  October; 
many  people  whom  he  required  to  see  were  already  in  town, 
and,  moreover,  he  wished  to  be  within  reach  of  the  freshest 
naval  intelligence,  in  order  to  meet  his  younger  brother,  a 
midshipman  in  the  navy,  whose  ship,  after  a  long  cruise, 
was  daily  expected  in  the  ChanneL 

Frank  Raybrooke  was  a  good-looking  youth  of  nineteen, 
bearing  a  family  likeness  to  his  brother,  though  his  hair 
was  lighter  than  Algernon's,  and  his  complexion  naturally 
fairer.  But  he  was  bronzed  by  the  sunshine  of  the  tropics, 
and  looked  older  than  he  was.  In  some  respects,  he  was 
matured  in  character  from  having  knocked  about  the  world, 
and  comprehended  early  in  life  the  responsibility  of  having 
honorable  duties  to  perform ;  but  there  was  another  side  of 
his  nature,  which  retained  much  of  the  simplicity  and  trust- 
fulness of  youth.  Altogether,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent young  officers  in  her  Majesty's  service,  and  though 
just  now  it  is  rather  his  carte  de  visite  which  is  offered  to 
the  reader  than  himself  duly  presented,  we  shall  hear  of 
Frank  Raybrooke  again. 


CHAPTER    X 

AT     8HINQLSBBA0H. 

A  FTER  the  gayety  of  the  London  season,  Mrs.  Freeth 
•'^-^  had  pleaded,  not  for  a  continental  tour  or  a  sojourn 
at  Brighton,  but  for  the  family  to  be  taken  to  a  little  quiet 
nook  on  the  east  coast,  where  she  could  throw  off  the  burden 
of  cares,  which,  in  these  latter  times,  had  pressed  on  her  so 
severely,  and,  during  the  yet  long  summer-days,  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  sea-side  and  the  country.  In  her  heart,  she  had 
grieved  over  the  delicious  June  evenings  spent  in  hot  Lon- 
don drawing-rooms,  and  memory  had  gone  back  fondly  to 
the  earlier  times,  when,  as  a  young  and  loving  couple,  she 
and  her  husband  had  made  pleasant  suburban  excursions  in 
a  fashion  that  would  have  been  revolting  to  the  new  world 
into  which  she  was  now  introduced.  She  remembered  moon- 
light-nights at  midsummer-time,  when  she  had  gathered 
wild  flowers  in  Hampstead  districts,  or  listened  to  the 
nightingale  not  a  mile  away  from  the  rattling  Greenwich 
train ;  and  Richmond,  to  her,  was  an  enchanted  spot,  though 
she  had  never  eaten  a  fish-dinner  at  the  ^'  Star  and  Garter.'' 
The  river  there  had  seemed  to  her  like  one  of  the  rivers  of 
Eden, — which,  alas !  like  those  boundary  waters,  had  an  op- 
posite shore  not  Paradisaic,  and  to  which  she  always  had 
to  return. 

Verily,  Mrs.  Freeth  had  capacities  for  simple  pleasures, 
and  sweet,  yet  deep  enjoyments ;  but  she  was  too  old  when 
caught  into  the  vortex  of  worldly  pleasures  and  excitements 
ever  to  thoroughly  enjoy  them.  Through  a  woman's  best 
experiences,  she  had  worked  out  many  little  problems  of 
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life  for  herself,  and  had  her  little  stock  of  wisdom ;  but  she 
was  not  a  talker,  not  one  who  picks  up  knowledge  through 
the  ear,  and,  therefore,  even  not  a  first-rate  listener. 

Certainly,  so  soon  as  she  had  her  husband^s  copsent  to 
her  proposal,  she  looked  forward  to  the  sea-side  sojourn 
with  delight,  and  began  making  arrangements  for  it  with 
energy  and  eagerness.  And  when  Mrs.  Freeth  found  her- 
self comfortably  settled  at  Shinglebeach,  reality,  for  once, 
equalled  expectation. 

Fond  mothers  are  always  a  little  anxious  concerning 
their  progeny,  and  Mrs.  Freeth  was  rather  exigeante  about 
the  due  amount  of  bathing  and  walking,  riding  and  driving, 
which  were  considered  orthodox  occupations.  She  was  a 
little  "  fussy "  too  in  her  preparations,  when  she  expected 
"papa"  down  on  a  three  days'  visit;  and  once,  when  a 
birthday  coincided  with  this  gala  time,  the  festivities  con- 
sidered appropriate  to  the  occasion  taxed  the  entire  resour- 
ces of  the  household.  After  the  London  scale  of  expen- 
ditures, the  Shinglebeach  style  of  living  seemed  something 
quiet  and  soothing ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
.  sudden  burst  of  her  husband's  prosperity,  did  Mrs.  Freeth 
really  appreciate  their  good  fortune,  and  take  pleasure  in 
little  indulgences,  which  had  about  them  the  charm  of 
novelty.  Little  indulgences  seemed  to  her  far  sweeter 
than  sweeping  changes  and  large  expenditures. 

Of  course,  the  hfe  of  the  Freeths  at  the  sea-side  was 
just  the  one  which  caricaturists  love  to  make  ridiculous; 
and  even  with  the  mother  and  eldest  daughter  for  central 
figures,  I  know  it  would  be  a  rash  boldness  to  put  in  any 
lights  and  shades  that  should  give  the  picture  a  touch  of 
pathos.  The  mother  grew  so  "  bonnie  "  at  the  bidding  of 
the  sea-breezes,  that  her  husband  talked  nonsense  about 
hands  on  the  dial  of  time  going  backward.  Though  her 
eyes  still  often  ached,  and  rebelled  if  she  overtaxed  them, 
they  were  as  softly  bright  as  ever,  and  her  complexion 
being  good,  and    her  figure  petiUy  she  looked  a  young 
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woman  still.  And  the  daughter,  an  English  beantj  in  the 
perfection  of  her  maiden  bloom,  with,  neverthless,  that 
nameless  something  in  her  countenance  which  a  physiogno- 
mist reads  with  limited  prevision, — seeing  only  that  for  the 
soul  allied  to  suck  a  face  there  is  a  real  human  life  to  be  led, 
its  rocks  skirted  or  dashed  against,  its  depths  sounded,  its 
storms  to  be  encountered. 

Now,  there  is  both  poetry  and  pathos  in  such  a  group 
lounging  or  reading,  the  children  chattering  and  playing, 
while  the  "  cruel,  crawling  sea  "  comes  up  to  their  feet  as 
quietly  as  hour  follows  hour  in  each  quickly-passing  day, 
the  waves  dashing  the  spray  in  their  sunburned  faces,  as  if 
for  a  warning  of  old  ocean's  power.  But  the  caricaturist 
sees  nothing  but  eccentric  head-gear,  and  long,  lank  tresses 
and  stereotyped  styles  of  human  beings.  In  these  days, 
when,  as  art-themes,  pure  domestic  developments  of  charac- 
ter seem  passing  to  the  limbo  of  Arcadian  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  and  when,  as  a  crowning  achievement,  a 
comic  rendering  of  the  Pentateuch  should,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
pected to  issue  from  the  press,  it  would  need  a  new  St. 
George  to  poise  a  lance  against  the  dragon  of  burlesque, — 
that  dragon  which  really  seems  drawing  to  its  maw,  more  or 
less  successfully,  the  freshness  and  faith  and  fervor  of  a 
generation. 

The  eight  or  nine  weeks  spent  at  Shinglebeach  formed 
a  period  of  mental  development  to  Catherine.  It  was  a 
time  of  real  leisure  to  her,  in  which  she  followed  her  in- 
stincts much  as  a  bee  does  in  roaming  from  flower  to  flower. 
She  read  much,  and  reflected,  perhaps,  still  more.  She  was 
not  fond  of  letter-writing,  and,  consequently,  had  few  cor- 
respondents, though  she  wrote  a  good  letter  on  a  real  oc- 
casion for  one ;  and  had  she  lived  a  century  earlier,  when 
every  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  was  expected 
to  furnish  folios  of  gossip  to  absent  friends,  and  was  for- 
given all  sins  of  pedantry,  she  would  probably  have  been 
a  noted  letter-writer.    But  with  the  "  polite"  letter-writer's 
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inevitable  egotism,  she  wonld  not  have  been  quite  the  eame 
Catherine  Freeth  that  she  now  was. 

Of  coarse,  she  wrote  frequently  to  her  Cousin  Reuben ; 
and  chatty,  cheerful,  affectionate  epistles  they  were  which 
flowed  naturally  from  her  pen.  Apparently,  he  thought 
them  matchless  pieces  of  composition,  and  he  was  eloquent 
in  his  praises  of  them,  eloquent  from  hearty  earnestness  of 
expression ;  and  Catherine  was  angry  with  herself  that,  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  she  had  been  dissatisfied  with  his 
letters,  because — ^because  some  sentence  of  passionate  love 
had  in  it  a  word  misspelt. 

Now,  a  well-educated  girl  can  forgive  such  a  solecism 
in  a  friend,  but  in  a  lover — ^not.  In  the  next  letter  she  in- 
troduced the  word  twice,  writing  it  very  legibly ;  of  course, 
he  never  noticed  the  difference — ^bad  orthographers  never 
do— but  I  think  the  unteachableness  evinced  by  this  want 
of  observation  offended  her  more  than  the  original  fault. 
And,  again,  she  was  angry  with  herself  for  her  own  dis- 
pleasure ;  till,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  memory  gathered,  as 
it  were,  into  a  focus  his  many  noble  qualities  and  manly 
clevernesses,  and  she  argued  to  herself  that  it  would  have 
been  a  greater  defect  to  ride  awkwardly  than  to  spell  "  sep- 
arate "  with  three  *  e's.'  Certainly,  she  thought  of  Reuben, 
and  thought  of  her  engagement  much  more  than  she  had 
done  while  she  was  in  town. 

"  Mamma,''  said  Catherine,  after  a  long  pause,  "  do  you 
not  love  the  sea  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  coming  here  is 
the  richest  enjoyment  papa  has  yet  given  us  ?  " 

They  were  sitting  on  the  beach  at  the  time,  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  playing  about  or  sauntering  near, 
Mrs.  Freeth  knitting  rather  lazily,  and  Catherine  with  a 
volume  of  Tennyson  resting  on  her  lap. 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  replied  the  mother ;  "  and  to  think  that, 
in  all  human  probability,  we  shall  have  such  a  treat  every 
year  of  our  lives,  seems  something  almost  too  delightful 
to  believe." 
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"The  children,"  replied  Catherine  laughing,  "will,  I 
suppose,  be  better  than  well,  henceforth;  for,  though  we 
have  not  seen  the  sea  until  now  for  half  a  dozen  years,  we 
did  not  suffer  in  health  very  dreadfully." 

"  I  wonder  if  I  ever  should  weary  of  the  sea-side  ?  "  she 
continued,  after  a  slight  pause ;  "  I  doubt  it  very  much. 
Day  after  day,  as  I  sit  here,  the  sea  seems  to  talk  to  me. 
Or  is  it  like  a  great  book,  that  always  opens  at  a  fresh 
chapter  ?  " 

"  Why,  Catherine,  you  are  quite  fanciful  this  morning," 
returned  Mrs.  Freeth. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  mamma.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  grown 
since  I  have  been  here ;  as  if  the  sea  were  always  widening 
my  mind  and  piquing  my  curiosity, — ^hinting  at  all  sorts  of 
secrets,  but  never  more  than  half  revealing  them."  And 
then  she  lifted  the  little  green-covered  book  from  her 
lap,  and  read  over  three  or  four  of  her  favorite  stanzas 
in  "  Locksley  HalL"  Did  she  picture  herself  as  "  Cousin 
Amy,"  I  wonder — ^but  without  Amy's  falseness  or  weak- 
ness ?  Or  did  she  rise  to  comprehension  of  the  lover's  wail 
and  woe  ? 

In  truth,  Catherine — though  she  knew  it  not — had 
arrived  at  the  most  critical  epoch  in  woman's  career ;  that 
brief  period  in  which  youth  is  just  recognized,  and  its  elixir 
tasted  before  it  vanishes  forever !  That  period  in  which, 
for  a  moment,  time's  horizon  seems  stationary,  and  the 
future  is  credited  with  mysterious  joys ;  when  life  is  coming 
upon  us  tumultuously,  like  a  sea  that  rises  higher  at  every 
tide,  stranding  all  sorts  of  memories  with  every  wave, — 
shells  that,  though  carried  far  away  inland,  shall  still  whis- 
per of  the  past;  curious  weeds  inextricably  tangled;  a 
rounded  pebble  worth  cutting  and  polishing,  and,  alas !  it 
may  be,  some  sad  token  of  a  far-off  wreck.  And  while  we 
are  ignorantly  gathering  up  the  spoil  and  waifs  time  lays 
at  our  feet  in  youth,  a  glad  song  seems  sounding  in  the 
soul ;  but  soon  it  is  marred  by  a  low  discordant  voice,  and 
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we  find  that  Hope  cannot  chant  without  awakening  her 
sister,  Fear  I 

It  was  Mrs.  Freeth  who  interrupted  Catherine's  reading, 
or  reverie,  by  observing : 

*'  I  like  Miss  Otway's  letters  very  much.  She  seems  to 
be  very  sensible,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  manage  Phoebe 
and  Jane  better  than  I  can.  If  we  leave  this  place  at  the 
end  of  September,  we  shall  be  well  settled  at  home,  and 
ready  to  receive  her,  by  the  time  she  can  come." 

"  Yes,"  said  Catherine ;  "  the  girls  will  have  had  a  long 
holiday,  and  the  sooner  Hester  begins  her  new  duties,  the 
better,  I  think.  I  expect  great  things  from  her,  mamma, 
she  is  so  clever,  and  has  had  so  much  experience  in  teach- 

ing." 

"I  am  thinking,"  continued  Mrs.  Freeth,  "that  we 
ought  to  leave  off  speaking  of  her  by  her  Christian  name. 
The  children  must  be  taught  to  respect  her,  and,  though  it 
was  very  well  to  address  her  familiarly  when  she  was  a 
school  girl  ;  the  case  is  different  now." 

"  Just  as  you  like,  mamma.  But  I  am  afraid  if  I  call 
her  *  Miss  Otway,'  she  will  address  me  as  '  Miss  Freeth,'  and 
that  would  sound  very  formal.  To  be  sure,  she  is  much  the 
elder,  and,  of  course,  has  been  used  to  a  certain  sort  of 
deference.  I  suppose  she  must  be  four-and-twenty  by  this 
time.    I  know  she  was  a  great  girl  when  I  was  a  little 


one." 


"  I  only  wish,  for  the  sake  of  example  to  the  children,  to 
show  their  governess  proper  respect,"  replied  the  mother ; 
"  and  whether  she  calls  you  Miss  Freeth,  or  not,  does  not 
much  signify,  as  you  will  bear  another  name  so  soon." 
And  though  a  smile  was  on  her  face  as  she  spoke,  her  words 
were  accompanied  by  a  sigh. 

Catherine  colored,  and  answered  promptly :  **  Indeed, 
mamma,  I  was  not  thinking  of  my  change  of  name." 

"  But,  my  dear,  I  think  of  it  very  often.     For  though  I 
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am  delighted  at  your  engagement,  and  would  not  for  the 
world  have  your  marriage  needlessly  delayed,  of  course  I 
dread  losing  you.'* 

^Dear  mamma,*'  said  Catherine  tenderly,  and  laying 
her  hand  on  her  mother's  arm  as  she  spoke ;  **  dear  mamma, 
PhcBbe  and  Jane  are  growing  up  fast  to  fill  my  place — " 

^Bat  they  are  different  from  yoo,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Freeth ;  *^  or  perhaps  it  is  that  no  child  can  be  like  an  eldest 
daughter." 

*' Also,  none  like  the  youngest!"  exclaimed  Catherine 
laughing ;  "  I  heard  you  say  so  the  other  day,  when  we  were 
all  praising  little  Lucy." 

^*  Did  I  say  so  ?  Well,  perhaps  I  did.  Still,  your  being 
the  eldest  does  make  a  difference." 

"  A  difference — yes,"  returned  the  daughter;  "  and  cer- 
tainly Lionel  and  I  must  always  be  able  to  compare  former 
times  with  now,  in  a  manner  the  younger  ones  never  can. 
But  as  for  my  marriage,  mamma,  I  do  not  see  that  it  need 
make  much  of  a  separation ;  I  am  sure  I  shall  persuade 
Reuben  to  be  often  in  London ;  and  then  you  and  papa 
must  come  every  autumn  to  Five  Oaks,  and  that  will  be 
perfectly  delightful" 

^  I  wonder  where  we  shall  all  be  this  time  twelve- 
month ?  "  mused  Mrs.  Freeth. 

^  Sitting  by  the  seanshore,  I  hope,  as  we  are  now,"  said 
Catherine  gayly ;  ''  and  by  that  time  I  shall  probably  be 
wiser,  and  be  better  able  to  understand  the  mutterings  and 
the  roarings — "  but  she  checked  herself,  lest  it  should 
again  be  said  that  she  was  quite  fanciful,  and,  besides,  her 
eye  was  attracted  by  the  majesty  of  the  flowing  tide,  which 
was  coming  in  rapidly,  and  though  the  weather  was  calm, 
one  giant  wave  rolled  on,  and  shattered  its  crest  with  such 
force  that  mother  and  daughter  were  drenched  with  the 
spray. 

*'I  declare  that  was  quite  spiteful,"  said  Catherine, 
shaking  her  mantle,  and  drawing  her  mother  higher  up  on 
5 
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the  beach ;  "just  as  I  was  thinking  that  wave,  rising  like 
a  concave  emerald,  was  the  most  glorious  one  I  had  ever 
seen." 

"  I  suppose  that  is  just  the  way  the  sea  served  Canute  I " 
exclaimed  little  Teddy,  whose  elementary  knowledge  of 
English  history  was  remarkably  recent  and  ready.  "  Look, 
mamma,  the  next  wave  will  fill  up  my  dyke,  and  wash  away 
all  my  fortifications.  After  all,  it  is  stupid  work  digging 
in  the  sand !  "  And  as  he  spoke,  the  child  threw  down  his 
wooden  spade  with  a  gesture  half  of  weariness,  half  of  dis- 
gust. 

Mrs.  Freeth  picked  up  the  little  spade ;  somehow  she 
could  not  help  noticing  that  the  hollow  which  Teddy  had 
scooped  and  called  his  dyke,  looked  just  like  a  grave. 

"Manmia,"  continued  the  little  fellow,  "you  said  the 
other  day  that  papa  was  building  up  a  great  wall  of  mud 
and  stone  to  keep  the  water  out  of  a  sort  of  dyke.  I  want 
to  know  how  he  does  it." 

"  You  had  better  ask  Gilbert ;  he  knows  all  about  it,  I 
dare  say,"  replied  the  mother. 

"  I  did  ask  him,  mamma ;  but  he  said  I  was  too  young 
to  understand;  and  he  would  not  tell  me  what  is  to  be 
done  when  I  come  to  sand ;  one  cannot  build  anything  on 
sand. 

Mrs.  Freeth  remembered  Who  it  was  that  had  warned 
as  against  sandy  foundations ;  but  a  certain  shy  reverence 
prevented  her  from  "  improving  the  occasion,"  or  pointing 
the  moral  of  her  child's  play. 


CHAPTER  XL 

LADY   HABTBINGTON's   DINNEB-PAKTY. 

"  IX  ATE,  could  I  not  get  off  going  to  this  dinner-party  ? 

r\.      I  would  so  much  rather  stay  at  home." 

The  speaker  was  Mrs.  Freeth,who,  with  her  family,  had 
returned  to  town  a  few  days  previously. 

"  I  do  not  see  how,  dear  mamma,  you  could.  People  do 
not  like  to  be  disappointed  of  a  dinner-guest  at  the  last 
moment,  when  there  is  no  time  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
place." 

"  Oh,  at  a  large  party,"  returned  the  mother, "  at  a  large 
party  of  at  least  twenty,  which,  I  dare  say,  this  of  Lady 
Hartrington's  will  be,  it  cannot  signify ;  and  you  and  your 
papa  can  easily  make  my  apologies." 

"  But  what  shall  we  say  ?  "  replied  Catherine. 

"  Say?  Oh,  say  what  is  the  truth, — ^that  we  have  only 
just  returned  home  from  Shinglebeach,  and  that  I  am  over- 
fatigued  with  unpacking,  and  arranging  domestic  matters." 

^'  I  am  afraid,"  said  Catherine,  with  a  slight  shake  of 
her  head,  "  that  papa  would  be  greatly  vexed  if  such  an 
apology  were  offered.  What  a  pity  that  you  did  not  de- 
cline the  invitation  at  first,  since  you  are  so  disinclined  to 

go." 

"  Your  papa  would  not  let  me,  or  I  should  have  done 


so." 


"Then  I  am  sure  papa  must  wish  you  to  keep  your 
engagement." 

"  Kate,  I  cannot  help  it,  though,  perhaps,  I  am  wrong. 
I  am  sure  my  not  wishing  to  go  is  from  no  fault  of  Lady 
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Hartrington's ;  for  she  has  always  been  very  civil  to  us. 
Bat  I  don't  feel  at  ease  with  her,  as  I  do  with  old  friends ; 
and  then  everything  is  so  magnificent ;  so  beyond  all  we 
have  been  used  to,  thai  I  feel  quite  stupid  and  depressed — ^" 

"  What  a  pity,"  sighed  Catherine.  "  To  me  her  house 
is  quite  exhilarating,  and  I  cannot  fancy  how  you  can  be 
afraid  of  her.  She  seems  to  me  the  most  charming  old 
lady  in  the  world." 

'^  Ah,  well,  you  can  talk  about  the  things  Lady  Hartring- 
ton  is  interested  in.  I  cannot.  I  declare,  I  feel  today 
that  if  I  forced  myself  to  go,  I  should  very  likely  burst  out 
crying  when  I  got  there;"  and  Mrs.  Freeth  lifted  her 
handkerchief,  as  if  the  very  thought  brought  tears. 

''Dear  mamma,  you  must  be  ill,"  said  Catherine,  ten- 
derly.    "  I  hardly  like  to  leave  you." 

"  Oh,  you  must  go,"  replied  the  mother,  speaking  eager- 
ly ;  "  it  would  vex  your  papa  indeed,  for  us  both  to  disap- 
point ;  and,  besides,  I  am  not  to  say  ill, — only  tired  and 
worried  about  a  hundred  things.  Ah,  what  a  happy  time 
it  was  at  Shinglebeach,  compared  with  this  London  life  I 
Suppose  you  were  to  make  the  excuse  that  I  am  staying  at 
home  to  receive  the  new  governess.  That  is  quite  true, 
you  know." 

''  It  is  not  a  reason  that  would  please  papa.  Hester  is 
too  sensible  to  expect  such  consideration,  I  am  sure,  and 
will  most  likely  be  tired  with  her  journey,  and  glad  to  be 
perfectly  quiet.  At  any  rate,  Phoebe  and  Jane  are  quite 
old  enough  to  welcome  her.  Lideed,  mamma,  it  would  be 
rude  to  send  such  a  message  to  Lady  Hartrington." 

"Then  what  can  I  say,"  sighed  Mrs.  Freeth,  "if  I 
must  not  tell  the  truth  ?  Though,  indeed,  I  have  a  head- 
ache, if  you  think  that  sufficient  apology." 

"  If  you  are  resolved  to  stay  at  home,  we  must  make  it 
serve.  But  I  wish,  even  now,  that  I  could  persuade  you  to 
exert  yourself  and  go.  Only,  it  is  high  time  to  dress. 
Burton   is    quicker  than  your  maid ;   she  would  put  out 
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yonp  things  in  no  time,  and  dress  you  without  trouble,  and 
I  could  manage  very  well  with  Janet's  assistance.'' 

^^  No,  no,  I  cannot  go ;  but  if  I  did,  I  should  not  want 
Burton.  I  am  content  with  a  humbler  person,  who  does  a 
great  deal  more  useful  work.  And,  I  must  say,  Catherine," 
added  Mrs.  Freeth,  with  a  just  perceptible  asperity,  "I 
must  say  that  you  are  getting  into  dreadfully  idle,  helpless 
habits,  having  Burton  always  at  your  beck  and  call ;  though, 
as  for  her  hair-dressing,  your  hair  never  looked  so  well  as 
when  you  did  it  yourselt" 

*^  You  know  papa  wished  us  to  have  a  proper  lady's 
midd,"  exclaimed  Catherine  in  self-defence,  **  and  really,  one 
servant  between  three  sisters  is  not  more  than  is  necessary." 

"Necessary!"  replied  Mrs.  Freeth,  with  decided  em- 
phasis. ^^  My  dear,  ask  Janet  Gillespie  how  she  managed 
with  all  of  you,  and  nothing  but  a  servant  of  all  work 
besides." 

"  Mamma,  things  were  very  different  then,"  said  Cathe- 
rine meekly;  "and,  indeed,  indeed  I  am  not  idle;  though 
I  do  like  plenty  of  servants  about  me,  and  I  think  the  great 
comfort  of  having  money  is  that  one  need  not  waste  one's 
time  in  doing  any  menial  thing  for  one's  self." 

"  Ah,  well,  it  is  no  use  arguing,"  sighed  Mrs.  Freeth ; 
but  she  added,  "  yet,  I  declare,  Catherine,  to  hear  you  talk 
quite  frightens  me  sometimes,  and  where  you  got  your 
notions  from  I  cannot  think !  " 

With  fine  tact,  Catherine  saw  that  she  must  no  longer 
treat  her  mother's  present  mood  in  a  serious  manner,  so 
she  tried  to  laugh  it  off;  and  then,  hoping  the  headache 
would  soon  be  cured,  and  charging  Mrs.  Freeth  with  kind 
messages  to  Hester  Otway,  she  ran  upstairs  to  commence 
dressing.  Before  she  reached  her  room,  her  father's  step 
was  heard,  and  she  knew  he  must  be  gone  into  the  little 
back  drawing-room,  where  he  would  hear  his  wife's  excuse 
for  staying  at  home. 

Perhaps  it  was  well  that  Catherine  had  to  dress  rather 
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hurriedly,  otherwise  she  might  have  mused  more  sorrow- 
fully about  her  mother's  indifierenoe  to  so  much  that  de- 
lighted herselfl  But,  be  it  remembered,  that  Catherine 
was  only  eighteen,  at  the  very  age  and  with  the  very  tem- 
perament to  enjoy  life  keenly.  Though  an  "  engaged  girl," 
and  her  lover  absent,  she  had  still  looked  forward  to  this 
dinner-party  with  interest  and  pleasure ;  for  Sir  Jasper  and 
Lady  Hartrington  were  exceptional  people,  who  drew  the 
most  delightful  society  about  them.  She  knew  it  was  a 
party  hurriedly  made  up  in  honor  of  a  distinguished  for- 
eigner, and  that  Lady  Hartrington  had  done  her  best  to 
gather  together  at  short  notice,  and  "  out  of  the  season," 
people  who  would  appreciate  an  introduction  to  the  world- 
famous  8avant.  She  expected  to  meet  several  famous  people, 
and  was  not  without  a  sort  of  pride  that  it  was  her  father's 
recognized  talents  which  gave  the  entrie  to  this  charmed 
circle. 

Having  an  expeirenced  maid,  the  dressing  was  expedi- 
tious; and  as  Catherine  stood  for  a  moment  before  the 
cheval-glass  while  she  drew  on  her  gloves,  she  could  not  but 
know  she  was  fair.  She  knew,  also,  that  her  pale,  yet  rich 
silk  dress,  fell  in  graceful  undulating  folds ;  that  it  fitted 
perfectly,  that  the  camelia  in  her  hair,  with  its  drooping 
leaves,  lighted  up  the  dark  mass  of  her  plaits  and  braids, 
and  that  the  emerald  cross — Reuben's  gift — which  rose  and 
fell  with  her  breathing,  gleamed  as  only  very  precious 
jewels  do.  But  this  knowledge  kindled  not  one  spark  of 
vulgar  vanity  in  her  mind ;  it  only  shed  about  her  just  that 
quiet  satisfaction  which  is  indispensable  to  womanly  dig- 
nity. '  Nobody  ever  called  Catherine  proud  or  haughty,  or* 
vain  or  conceited ;  but  if  you  had  analyzed  her  gifts  and 
graces,  a  large  amount  of  "  dignity  "  would  certainly  have 
been  found  among  them.  It  was  a  dignity  like  that  we 
associate  with  the  tall,  sceptre-like  lily,  when  we  dream  that, 
though  conscious  of  its  loveliness,  it^has  no  vanity,  but 
holds  itself  erect,  as  if  in  unconscious  aspiring  toward  those 
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excelling  sisters  which  bloom  among  the  saints,  and  are 
vands  in  the  hands  of  angels.  It  is  the  rose — the  qneen 
of  the  earthly  garden — which  bows  her  head,  as  if  oppressed 
by  the  remembrance  of  her  beauty,  and  always  looks  as  if 
blushing  at  the  praises  lavished  on  her. 

Catherine  and  her  father  met  in  the  ball,  and  in  two 
minutes  were  seated  side  by  side  in  the  brougham.  She 
was  delighted  to  find  him  in  excellent  spirits,  and  less 
annoyed  than  she  had  expected  him  to  be  at  her  mother's 
remaining  at  home. 

"It  is  a  pity,  but  I  could  not  persuade  her  to  rouse 
herself  and  come  with  us,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  his  daugh- 
ter's remark  on  the  subject. 

Now  the  truth  is,  Hubert  Freeth's  persuasions  had  not 
been  very  persistent.  He  had  wished  her  to  accept  the 
invitation  in  the  first  instance,  and  certainly  to  avail  her- 
self of  it,  because  he  thought  it  right  and  proper  that  she 
should  do  so,  and  was  conscious  of  the  atrocity  of  breaking 
a  dinner  engagement.  But  it  is  necessary  to  admit,  in 
searching  motives  and  accounting  for  demeanor,  that  Hu- 
l>ert  Freethhad  ceased  to  desire,  as  ardently  as  he  had  done 
a  few  months  previously,  that  his  wife  should  be  always  his 
companion  in  society.  More  than  once  she  had  done  and 
said  "  foolish  things,"  which  made  him  bite  his  lip  from 
sheer  vexation,  and  the  result  of  subsequent  marital  cor- 
rection had  not  been  satisfactory,  however  tenderly  admin- 
istered. It  had  had  the  effect  of  making  her  watchful,  self- 
conscious,  almost  sullen  in  society,  and  this  is  a  condition 
which  must  lead  to  gattcherie  of  many  sorts. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  proud  of  his  eldest  daughter, 
with  a  pride  that  was  deeply  rooted,  and  daily  nourished 
by  her  presence.  Yet,  perhaps,  even  he  prized  her  more 
for  her  grace  of  manner  than  for  those  noble  qualities  of 
which  her  manners  were  but  the  expression.  Certain  it 
was  that  he  felt  the  most  sure  reliance  that  she  was  already 
courted  and  received  in  "  good  houses,"  for  her  own  sake, 
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rather  than  because  she  was  his  daughter.  And^  I  think, 
as  she  hung  on  his  arm,  entering  Lady  Hartrington's  draw* 
ing-room,  he  was  reconciled  to  the  message  of  apology  he 
had  to  deliver. 

Lady  Hartrington  was  sorry  for  the  headache,  and  sorry 
also  for  the  vacant  place  at  the  dinner-table,  more  especi- 
ally since,  within  the  hour,  she  bad  had  another  disappoint- 
ment. Perhaps  she  was  sorrier  still  when  eight  o'clock 
struck,  and  the  last  of  the  expected  guests  was  still  absent. 
However,  the  German  baron,  the  lion  of  the  party,  was 
there,  and  already  in  animated  conversation  with  Mr. 
Freeth ;  under  the  sheltering  bombardment  of  their  two 
sonorous  voices,  there  was  the  sharp  rifle-practice  of  small 
talk  and  smart  repartee  throughout  the  room,  and  Cathe- 
rine heard  Lady  Hartrington  say  to  her  husband : 

*'  I  neveV  knew  Algernon  Raybrooke  unpunctual  before, 
-—something  must  have  occurred ;  we  had  better  ring  for 
dinner  to  be  served." 

And  Sir  Jasper  rang ;  but  in  a  few  minutes,  the  expected 
guest  was  announced ;  in  fact,  just  in  time  for  Lady  Hart- 
rington to  say : 

"  Mr,  Raybrooke,  will  you  take  Miss  Freeth  ?  " 

Evidently,  he  was  an  intimate  friend,  for  the  host  and 
hostess  more  usually  called  him  Algernon ;  yet  it  so  hap- 
pened that  several  of  the  other  guests  were  strangers  to 
him.  It  was  only  common  courtesy  to  pay  attention  to 
the  lady  he  had  escorted  from  the  drawing-room,  and  next 
whom  he  was  seated,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Mrs.  Freeth  was  right  in  saying  there  would  be  at  least 
twenty  guests,  as  there  were,  notwithstanding  the  disap- 
pointments which  had  somewhat  disconcerted  the  arrange* 
ments  of  the  hostess.  Catherine  and  her  companion,  how- 
ever, found  themselves  placed  near  the  centre  of  a  long 
and  broad  table.  Her  fkther,  who  was  on  the  same  side, 
sat  next  to  Lady  Hartrington,  and  via-d-vis  to  the  German 
baron.    A  plateau  of  silver  and  looking-glass  supported 
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shallow  vases  of  flowers,  the  glass  reflectiDg  them,  as  if  it 
were  a  bright  stream  of  water,  but,  according  to  the  then 
fashion,  the  massive  epergne  in  the  centre  acted  like  a 
screen  at  that  part  of  the  tabla  The  room  was  pleasantly, 
bnt  not  glaringly,  lighted ;  the  well-trained  servants  were 
qnick  and  yet  quiet ;  the  viands  and  wines  were  excellent 
and  recherches;  yet  was  there  nothing  of  vulgar  ostentation 
to  provoke  remark,  and  drag  down  the  thoughts  to  the  sub- 
ject of  gastronomy. 

The  conversation  between  Mr.  Freeth  and  the  baron, 
begun  in  the  drawing-room,  was  soon  resumed  across  the 
dinner-table;  but  it  did  not  diverge  into  lecturing,  and 
keep  other  people  silent.  The  party,  as  commonly  happens, 
broke  itself  up  into  little  knots,  and,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  into  conversational  duets. 

"Were  you  hungry?"  said  Algernon  Raybrooke  to 
Catherine,  aftef  some  conmionplace  remarks  had  been 
exchanged  between  them. 

The  question  was  so  odd,  that  Catherine  looked  up  with 
a  smile,  and  their  eyes  met  in  a  steady  gaze. 

"  Yes,  rather,  but  not  very.  Why  do  yon  ask  ?  '*  and 
the  smile  almost  melted  into  a  laugh. 

"  Because  I  owe  Lady  Hartrington's  guests  an  apology, 
if  dinner  was  really  kept  waiting  for  me.  But  I  had  to 
travel  thirty  miles,  by  railway,  this  afternoon,  and  the  train 
was  delayed  by  a  slight  accident.  Then,  at  the  terminus,  I 
undertook  to  assist  a  young  lady — ^a  fellow-passenger,  in  a 
little  difficulty — ^and  the  two  circumstances  together  threw 
me  an  hour  out  of  my  time." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  replied  Catherine,  "  that  your  fault 
should  be  more  than  forgiven,  since  it  is  outweighed  by  a 
good  deed." 

"  Not  at  all ;  there  are  daily  actions  which  it  is  no  merit 
to  perform,  but  which  it  would  be  great  demerit  to  neg- 
lect" 

"  Ab  1  I  have  often  thought  that." 
6* 
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"  Have  you  ?  Then,  perhaps,"  he  continued,  "  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  praise  and  censure  are  generally  some- 
what blindly  meted  out." 

"That  is  because  we  cannot ^trace  ipotives,"  observed 
Catherina 

"  And  because  we  do  not  attempt  to  measure  the  force 
of  circumstances." 

"It  would  be  very  easy,!  think,"  said  Catherine,  "  to 
err  on  the  other  side ;  if  we  were  always  measuring  the  force 
of  circumstances,  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  clear 
notions  about  the  right  or  wrong  of  anything." 

"That  is  quite  true,"  replied  Algernon;  "but  I  confess, 
I  am  very  lenient  to  people  who  hover,  as  It  were,  for  a  long 
time  between  opposite  opinions ;  more  lenient  still  toward 
those  who  have  the  courage  to  change  firmly-fixed  opin- 
ions." 

"You  are  a  defender,  then,  of  changeable  people?" 
And  Catherine  was  so  conscious  of  several  changes  of  opin- 
ion having  taken  place  in  her  own  mind  lately,  that  there 
was  a  ring  of  gladness  in  her  tone,  and  her  exclamation 
sounded  almost  like  a  confession  that  she  was  one  of  the 
people  liable  to  change.  Now  It  matters  very  little  on  a 
dull  day  where  the  first  rent  in  the  clouds  takes  place — the 
rent  from  which  the  murkiness  sweeps  away,  and  through 
which  the  blue  sky  looks  serene  and  beautiful — ^in  like 
manner,  it  signifies  very  little  indeed  by  what  common- 
course  discourse  sympathetic  people  first  find  themselves 
mutually  understood.  It  is  a  fact  that  these  revelations  do 
take  place  suddenly  and  simultaneously,  and  with  the  irre- 
sistible conviction  of  truth. 

I  cannot  tell  what  Algernon  Raybrooke  and  Catherine 
Freeth  talked  of  during  the  two  hours  they  sat  side  by 
side,  though  not  of  friends  and  acquaintances  certainly ; 
probably,  the  range  was  wide,  high,  and  broad,  as  the  blue 
sky  looks  when  the  clouds  drop  away  like  a  tent  that  is 
struck.     Indeed,  they  seemed  lapped  and  wrapped  in  some 
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ethereal  atmosphere  that  had  mystic  influences  about  it. 
Yet,  withal,  they  felt  a  great  calm.  Algernon  Raybrooke 
bore  a  fair  share  in  the  general  conversation  of  the  table, 
and  his  manner  had  not  a  particle  of  the  vulgar  fussiness  of 
commonplace  men  when  they  are  struck  with  a  pretty  face, 
and  seek  to  play  the  agreeable.  There  was  no  flirtation, 
no  persiflage ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  ladies  rose,  nothing 
had  indicated  to  lookers-on  that  Algernon  Raybrooke  had, 
within  Xhesc  two  hours,  recognized  the  woman  who  was  to 
influence  his  life ! 

Catherine  was  the  only  "  girl "  of  the  party — which,  in- 
deed, included  more  gentlemen  than  ladies — and  perhaps  it 
was  natural  that  she  should  sufler  the  married  ladies  to 
keep  up  the  ball  of  conversation  during  the  post-prandial 
half  hour  in  the  drawing-room.  Moreover,  she  seemed  at- 
tracted by  some  fine  engravings  scattered  about  a  table  in 
one  comer  of  the  room,  and  she  seated  herself  near  it  to 
examine  them.  Lady  Hartrington  drew  her  attention  to 
some  of  Retzsch's  outlines,  which  were  new  to  Catherine, 
who  was,  however,  quick  in  recognizing  their  power  and 
grandeur.  Like  all  students  of  German,  she  had  read 
"  Faust  5 "  but  it  is  not  a  work  that  is  milk  for  babes,  or 
one  that  is  often  in  the  least  appreciated  by  youthful  • 
readers.  As  yet,  Catherine  infinitely  preferred  Schiller  to 
Gcethe.  Yet  these  pictorial  revelations  of  the  wondrous 
drama  recalled  it  to  her  mind,  and  impressed  her  very  sens- 
ibly. She  began  to  recognize  the  humanity  of  Faust,  and 
the  pure  womanhood  of  Margaret,  as  they  were  here  inter- 
preted. She  turned  the  leaves  slowly,  drinking  in  the 
poet's  meaning,  by  the  artist's  help,  in  a  manner  she  had 
not  done  unassisted.  And  then,  when  the  other  pictures 
had  been  examined,  she  came  upon  that  mystical  creation, 
the  "  Chess  Players,"  in  which  humanity  is  matched  against 
the  Evil  One,  a  soul  being  the  stake. 

Wonderfully  impressive  is  this  pencilled  parable,  espe- 
cially in  moods  of  trial  and  temptation,  and   of  strong 
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hmnan  emotion.  The  virtues,  taken  piece  by  piece,  the 
exultant  countenance  of  the  fiend,  and  the  shadowy  fofm 
of  the  sorrowing  guardian  angel,  have  a  strange  pathos, 
fit  to  wring  the  half-repentant  heart.  It  was  this  picture 
which  lay  in  Catherine's  lap,  as  she  leaned  forward  in  her 
low  chair,  when  the  gentlemen  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room.  She  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that  as  Algernon  Ray- 
brooke  passed  the  doorway,  his  eyes  sought  her ;  but  she 
did  not  lift  her  head.  Nor  did  he  at  first  advance  to  the 
side  of  the  room  where  she  was  seated.  CofEee-cup  in  hand, 
he  stood  chatting  for  several  minutes  with  their  hostess. 

Presently,   however,   he   drew    a    light   chair   beside 
Catherine,  and,  seating  himself  in  it,  began  talking  of  the 
*  engraving  in  her  hand. 

^' Ah,  we  have  all  that  game  to  play,''  he  exclaimed; 
"  yet  I  think  that  to  man  there  is  sometimes  given  a  wing- 
less and  visible  guardian  angeL" 

A  great  paleness  came  over  Catherine's  face,  but  was 
rapidly  succeeded  by  a  suffusing  blush.  Yet  she  answered 
promptly,  saying :  ^'  But  there  are  evil  angels  as  well  as 
good ;  how  are  we  to  distinguish  ?  " 

^  Not  by  reasoning,  not  by  teaching,  but  by  intuitive 
■  knowledge." 

As  he  spoke,  his  heart  leaped  with  a  fulness  of  ecstasy, 
for  he  had  seen  the  pallor,  and  noticed  the  blushes,  and 
they  were  to  him  like  heralds  of  joy. 

And  now  other  guests  drew  near  the  little  table,  and 
the  conversation  grew  general  It  was  becoming  that,  in 
the  presence  of  the  German  savant^  the  literature  and  art 
of  his  nation  should  be  appreciatingly  discussed,  and  very 
natural  that  an  amateur  pianist  of  refined  taste  should 
select  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  to  interpret.  It  was 
Algernon  who  opened  the  piano,  and  asked  for  the  "  Wed- 
ding March ; "  but  he  stood  behind  Catherine's  chair  while 
it  was  played.  Some  other  guests  besought  the  player  not 
to  rise,  and  the  lady  passed  to  the  opera  of  Fidelio.     It 
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was  while  she  was  playing,  with  imaffected  pathos,  some 
yariations  on  the  Chorus  of  Prisoners,  that  Mr.  Freeth^s 
carriage  was  announced,  and  soon  afterward  the  party 
broke  up. 

Algernon  contrived  his  leave-taking  so  as  to  be  in  the 
hall,  in  readiness  to  hand  Catherine  into  the  brougham,  and 
then  he  jumped  into  a  hansom  cab  which  was  loitering 
near.  A  liansom  cab  rattled  along  the  street  two  minutes 
after  Catherine  and  her  father  had  alighted  at  their  own 
door. 


CHAPTER   Xn 


r  THK   UIDNIGHT  HOUB. 


IT  w&a  not  what  Ix>ndoncrs  call  late;  neverthelese,  the 
family  at  Telford  Ilouse  had  all  retired,  except  the 
man  who  opened  the  door,  and  Burton,  who  had  insisted 
on  sitting  np  for  her  young  mistress. 

"  But  I  told  you  to  go  to  bed,"  said  Catherine,  as  the 
maid,  candlestick  in  hand,  met  her  on  the  etiurs.  "  Indeed 
I  can  manage  very  well  for  myself.  There,  that  will  do," 
she  continued,  when  they  bad  reached  her  room,  and  Bur- 
ton had  laid  aside  Catherine's  cloak,  and  removed  two  or 
three  pins;  "indeed  that  will  do;  I  would  rather  not  keep 
you  up." 

The  words,  the  voiue  and  manner  were  as  kind  as  ever; 
but  yet  there  was  something  in  Catherinc'n  tones  which 
compelled  prompt  obedience;  and  Burton,  after  stirring 
the  fire  and  replacing  the  guard,  courtesied  "good-night," 

The  room  was  brilliantly  light,  but  more  from  the 
blazing  fire  than  from  the  candles  on  the  toilet ;  and  as 
Catherine  tamed  from  dropping  the  night-bolt,  she  could 
not  help  seeing,  for  the  second  time  that  evening,  her 
srhole  figure  reflected  in  the  cheval-glass.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  an  age  had  passed  since  she  had  glanced  at  herself  bo- 
fore  dinner,  and  yet,  in  reality,  not  five  hours  had  elapsed. 

She  might  be  conscious  that  a  breath  of  change  had 
passed  over  her  countenance ;  but  her  eyes  drooped,  and  re- 
fused to  examine  anything.  Only  did  she  remark  that  the 
emerald  cross  shone  with  a  sort  of  fierce  lustre,  and  hurri- 
edly, and  with  trembling  fingers,  she  tried  to  unclasp  the 
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cbain  by  which  it  vaa  soBpended.  In  her  agitation  she  did 
not  easily  find  the  snap,  and  when,  at  last,  the  jewel  was 
removed,  she  dropped  it  hastily  into  a  drawer — almost  as 
if  it  burned  her  hand — instead  of  laying  it  in  its  case.  It 
happened  that  the  clasp  of  her  warm  cloak  had  pressed 
heavily  ou  the  cross,  really  hurting  her,  had  she  been  in  a 
mood  sensitive  to  physical  pain,  and  the  ornament  left  on 
her  skin,  for  Bome  little  time,  a  red  tracery  of  its  shape, — ■ 
and  this  she  saw -as  she  stood  at  her  toilet-table. 

In  a  more  leisurely  manner  she  anfastened  the  bracelets 
from  her  arms,  and  mechanically  placed  them  in  their  cases. 
The  bracelets  wore  recent  gifts  from  her  father.  Then  she 
stripped  some  rings  from  her  fingers,  still  in  the  same  auto- 
matic manner;  but,  from  the  habit  of  many  mouths,  one 
ring,  a  diamond,  set  transparently,  was  left  for  awhile  un- 
distarbed.  Suddenly  she  became  conscious  of  the  flashing 
jewel,  and  tried  to  remove  it ;  but  the  ring  resisted  all  her 
eflbrls.  Had  she  grown  stouter?  or  was  her  hand  fevered 
to-night,  and  swollen  ?  She  could  not  tell ;  she  only  knew 
that  the  more  impatient  her  endeavor  to  draw  off  the  ring, 
the  more  that  endeavor  failed.  After  awhile  she  planged 
her  hand  into  cold  water,  and  renewed  her  efforts  with  a 
sort  of  desperation ;  but  no  artifice  succeeded.  The  jewel, 
in  the  heavy  setting  which  she  could  not  break  nor  bend, 
seemed,  to  her  escited  fancy,  to  flash  defiance  at  her,  like 
some  living  snake-like  thing  which  tightened  with  more 
and  more  constricted  folds. 

At  last,  as  if  with  a  spasm  of  anguish,  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  drooped  her  face  in  her  hands ;  and  this,  though 
Catherine  was  not  by  temperament  a  weeping  woman.  It 
is  true,  her  eyes  could  moisten  readily  with  enthusiastic 
sympathy  at  noble  deeds  or  tales  of  heroism,  but  such  tears 
are  like  dowdrops  that  sparkle  in  the  sunshine  which  ex- 
hales them.  When  she  wept  from  any  personal  emotion,  it 
was  because  some  deep  fountain  was  broken  up;  and  never 
yet,  in  her  short  life,  had  she  wept  as  she  was  weeping  now. 
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Wlen  the  paesioDate  fit  was  over,  she  felt  relieved  by  it, 
— ^in  the  same  way  that  we  feel  relieved  when  sharp  pun  ia 
mitigated,  and  seems  melted  into  sheer  vearineas  and  ex- 
haostion.  Amid  her  weeping,  Catherine  had  plunged  her 
hands  in  her  hair,  and  the  combs  were  loosened  so  that  her 
long  thick  tresses  fell  npon  her  sfaoalders,  and  hnng  before 
her  eyes.  There  seemed  a  sort  of  comfort  to  her  in  the 
shelter  of  this  natural  veil,  and  for  awhile  she  let  it  rest  in 
unheeded  disarray. 

Indeed,  she  never  knew  how  long  she  sat  silent  and  mo- 
tionless. The  dying  fire  crackled  in  the  gnite,  and  the  can- 
dles had  already  sank  in  their  sockets,  when  she  roused 
herself  by  an  eSbrt,  and  began  gathering  up  her  hair  and 
preparing  for  rest.  Through  the  Venetian  blinds  she  now 
perceived  that  it  was  moonlight;  and,  by  that  instinct 
which  impels  us  in  moments  of  angnish  or  desolation  to 
appeal  to  nature,  she  lifted  one  of  the  blinds  aside,  and 
peered  out  from  her  dark  room  into  the  bright  night.  For 
the  night  was  bright,  though  it  was  only  a  waning,  gibbons 
moon  that  had  climbed  the  sky,  and  was  shedding  a  f^ble, 
ghostly  light  through  the  frosty  ether.  But  myriads  of  stars 
flecked  the  blue  arch,  and  the  silvery  galaxy  looked  like  a 
stairway  of  heaven.  Yet  this  glory  of  the  night,  such  aa 
many  a  time  had  afforded  her  a  rapture  of  delight,  seemed 
now  almost  crnel  in  its  chill,  far-off  glitter ;  the  moon  looked 
misshapen  and  sickly,  as  if  weary  of  beaming  upon  a  world 
of  woe;  and  the  twinkling  stars  seemed  pitiless  in  their 
shining  unrest. 

Every  one  knows  how  deep  the  shadows  are  on  snch  a 
night  as  that  I  am  describing ;  thus,  as  Catherine's  eyes 
drooped  earthward  from  their  star-gazing,  she  did  not  at 
first  observe  that  there  was  a  living  creature  in  sight.  Bnt 
London  gaslights  throw  their  beams  far  and  wide,  and  in  a 
moment  or  two  a  figure  shaped  itself  into  the  gloom ;  bnt  a 
figure  that  remuned  motionless  as  a  carved  effigy.  Against 
a  piece  of  wall,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  a  tall  man  was 
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leantng,  with  his  arms  folded  acrosB  his  chest,  snd  his  head 
slightly  Tiptnmed,  as  if  gazing  at  the  very  window  from 
which  Catherine  looked, 

A  sort  of  fascination  now  came  over  her ;  a  spell  which 
made  her  still  bold  back  the  blind,  and  caused  her  pupils 
to  expand,  as  i^  by  force  of  will,  her  viuon  must  ascertain 
for  fact  that  which  her  boaoding  heart  told  her  was  the 
tmth.  Yes,  she  was  not  mistaken ;  and  positively  a  smile 
cnrled  her  Itp  at  the  tbonght  of  donbt,  as  if  there  were 
something  richly  ridicnloas  in  the  idea  that,  under  any  pos- 
sible ciroumstances,  she  could  blunder,  where  that  identity 
was  in  question.  Yes,  it  was  Algernon  Raybrooke,  who 
had  been  watching  while  she  had  wept.  True  lover,  she 
sud,  with  the  strange  Strong  love — not  yet  twelve  hours 
old — which  had  lifted  them  both  up  as  if  by  the  force  of  a 
whirlwind  I 

Gently,  now,  she  let  the  blind  &1I  back ;  a  great  calm 
came  over  her  soul,  and  she  sought  her  pillow  feeling 
suddenly  senBible  of  bodily  latigae.  The  truth  was,  the 
great  stnun,  the  great  wrestle  of  convicting  principles 
closed  when  she  recognized  Algernon's  presence.  To  her 
own^Bonl  she  now  asserted  that  toReaben  Appersley,  she 
belonged  no  more ;  and  though  his  ring  touched  her  cheek, 
as  at  last  she  sank  to  slumber,  it  seemed  no  longer  to  sting 
her  by  its  grasp.  She  thought  she  prayed — vaguely,  inco- 
herently, inarticulately  she  knew — for  gnidance,  strength, 
and  help  to  carry  her  forward  across  the  broad  gulf  that  she 
had  already  determined  to  pass. 

It  may  be  that  unseen  hosts  look,  with  angelic  pity,  on 
every  soul  that  thinks  itself  "determined"  on  any  coarse 
of  action,  and  with  deeper  oompassion  still  on  prayers  so 
heavily  laden  with  earthly  desires  that  they  cannot  be 
carried  heavenward  I 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

TBB  SBXT  DAT. 

THE  breakfast  hoar  next  morning  came  hardened  with 
several  petty  triala  to  Mra.  Freeth.  This  pattern 
hoDsewife  and  methodical  manager  was  ever  Intolerant  of 
late  rising  or  matutinal  un punctuality,  and  was  half  angry 
at  Bnrton  entering  the  parlor  with  a  request  for  a  cup  of 
tea  and  slice  of  tdast,  which  Miss  Freeth  would  take  in  her 
room,  instead  of  keeping  the  breakfast  on  the  table.  Nor 
was  Catherine  the  only  delinquent.  Instead  of  being  up  at 
least  as  early  as  her  papils,  and  giving  them  the  completest 
benefit  of  her  society,  Hester  Otway,the  governess,  did  not 
even  present  herself,  when  the  breakfast-bell  rang  at  half 
past  eight,  precisely.  Indeed,  the  coffee  was  cool,  and  the 
tea  diluted,  before  she  entered  the  room,  with  no  better 
excuse  for  her  want  of  punctuality  than  that  she  had  for- 
gotten to  wind  up  her  watch,  and  had  mistaken  the  striking 
of  a  clock. 

Mr.  Freeth,  who  was  just  finishing  his  meal,  greeted  her 
very  kindly,  and  with  that  instinctive  courtesy  which  might 
help  to  make  her  feel  that  she  was  respected.  As  he  did 
BO,  he  could  not  help  silently  remarking  that  either  Hester 
Otway  was  ill,  or  that  she  was  dreadfully  fallen  olT  since 
he  last  saw  her,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  Mra.  Freeth 
also  observed  that  Hester's  cheeks  were  pale,  and  her  eyes 
heavy,  but  with  the  mental  comment  that  Aliss  Otway  had 
reached  the  age  when  women  look  their  best  by  candlelight. 
Certainly,  after  all  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey,  the  gov-. 
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cmess  had  looked  fresher,  brighter,  gayer,  the  preceding 
evening,  as  she  seemed  heartily  to  enjoy  the  "  tea-dinner  " 
prepared  for  her,  than  she  did  now.  Moreover,  she  had  but 
a  slight  appetite  for  break&st,  though  she  would  not  con- 
fess to  illness. 

"  I  wonder,"  observed  Mrs.  Freeth,  after  a  few  common- 
place remarks,  "  I  wonder  Catherine  should  be  so  lazy  this 
morning.  I  thought  she  would  be  all  eagerness  to  make 
amends  for  her  absence  last  night,  and  to  welcome  her  old 
acquaintance.  For  indeed.  Miss  Otway,  she  has  looked  for- 
ward to  your  coming  to  us  with  the  greatest  pleasure." 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  governess  tried  to  make  some 
civil  rejoinder,  but  that  the  words  died  on  her  tongue.  Yet 
she  smiled  with  a  sickly  smile,  that  showed  the  edges  of 
her  white  teeth,  but  had  no  gladness  in  it,  and  then,  as 
something  seemed  expected  from  her,  she  said : 

"  Miss  Freeth  is  very  good,  I  am  sure ;  but  it  would  have 
been  a  pity  for  her  to  have  hurried  down,  or  to  have  con- 
sidered me  as  a  visitor.  Besides,  she  may  be  tired  this 
morning." 

The  little  speech  was  commonplace  enough,  yet  it  made 
Mrs.  Freeth  comprehend  that  Hester  had  accepted  her 
position,  and  was  not  likely  to  presume  upon  past  intimacy. 
Even  the  two  young  girls,  Phcebe  and  Jane,  looked  up 
with  a  sort  of  shy  surprise,  thinking  how  much  graver  and 
colder  their  governess  seemed  this  morning.  Last  night 
she  had  been  cheerful  and  quite  amusing,  as  she  described 
some  incidents  of  country  life,  till — as  Jane  now  remem- 
bered— she  had  suddenly  grown  more  silent,  and  begged  to 
retire.  It  was  just  after  their  mother  had  told  Miss  Otway, 
as  a  piece  of  pleasant  news,  that  Catherine  was  going  to 
marry  her  Cousin  Reuben. 

Breakfast  had  long  been  finished  when  Catherine  made 
her  appearance,  and  really  she  looked  so  well,  with  her 
natural  radiance  so  perceptibly  heightened,  that  Mrs.  Freeth 
could  not  refrain  from  uttering  something  like  a  scolding 
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far  her  late  rising.  Bnt  the  scolding  did  not  seem  to  hart 
her  very  much  this  momiiig,  and  she  only  exclaimed : 

"  I  am  sorry,  dear  mamma,  if  yon  are  vexed ;  I  really  hare 
no  excnse  bnt  idleness." 

Meanwhile,  Bhe  had  approached  Heater  vith  outstretched 
hands;  and  offered  for  a  loving  Iciss  the  cheek  which  was 
flushed,  as  everybody  Imagined,  with  pleasure  at  the  meet- 
ing; a  meeting,  however,  which  she  had  been  a  little  tardy 
in  brin^g  about. 

Suddenly,  Hester  was  melted — even  more  than  the  ocoa- 
uon  seemed  to  require — and,  though  her  lips  were  cold  and 
trembling,  she  returned  Catherine's  kiss  with  an  impulsive 
fervor,  and  tears  swam  in  her  eyes  as  Catherine  uttered 
some  happy  phrase  of  kindly  greeting.  Yet,  glad  as  the 
two  girls  appeared  to  be  at  meeting,  conversation  some- 
how flagged,  and  nobody  demmred  when  Hester  proposed 
adjourning  to  the  school-room  with  her  pupils 

"i%M  de  ruAeueay  plue  <2«  toitUy^'  is  a  proverb  that  poor 
people  are  never  very  ready  to  believe  in ;  but  a  good  many 
mistresses,  though  not  all,  will  declare  that  the  more  ser- 
vants tbey  command,  the  more  domestio  anxieties  they 
endure.'  Certainly,  Mrs.  Freeth  had  grown  to  be  of  this 
opinion ;  and  still  found  for  herself,  in  verifying  accounts 
and  ordinary  domestio  afiairs,  very  nearly  as  much  occu- 
pation as  of  old.  Thus  it  chanced  that  she  and  her  eldest 
daughter  did  not  meet  again  until  luncheon-time. 

Meanwhile,  Catherine  had  the  drawing-room  all  to  her- 
self, and  by  one  of  those  artifices  to  which  even  fraok- 
natured  people,  under  a  supreme  temptation,  have  been 
known,  half  unconsciously,  to  resort,  she  unlocked  her 
paint-box,  and  set  her  drawing  materials  in  order  before  her; 
and  had  the  household  been  required  to  give  evidence  of 
her  occupation  that  morning,  the  footman  would  have  de- 
clared that,  when  be  entered  the  room  to  make  up  the  fire, 
Miss  Freeth  was  diligently  painting. 

But  few  indeed  were  the  traces  of  the  pendl  the  card- 
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board  bore !  It  was  her  heart  that,  coiiBcioas  of  being  stir- 
red to  its  depths,  was  drawing  out  a  chart,  and  coloring  it  in 
the  brilliant  hues  which  fancy  is  ever  ready  to  lend  to  the 
youthful  dreamer.  And,  as  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair, 
eazing  on  the  inanimate  pieces  of  furniture — which  were 
magnetized  through  her  eyes  from  her  thoughts,  and  ever 
after  retained  a  reminding  principle  of  association — a  pano- 
ramic procession  of  events  passed  before  her. 

To  the  vision  of  all  true  lovers,  lions  in  the  way  lie  down 
with  the  gentleness  of  lambs ;  mountains  of  difficulty  take 
the  proportions  of  mole-hills ;  yawning  gulfs  close  up,  or 
are  bridged  over  by  a  miracle;  rough  roads  are  made 
smooth ;  hard  things  easy,  and  '^  difficult,"  as  well  as  '^  im- 
possible," is  only  a  dictionary  word  made  to  be  laughed  at. 
Lifted  into  an  empyrean,  inaccessible  to  mortals  in  their 
ordinary  condition,  the  soul  has  expanded  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  rarefied  atmosphere  in  which  it  has  now 
to  breathe,  and  it  sconis  the  lessons  of  the  plain,  and  dreams 
there  are  no  stumbling-blocks  on  the  heights  to  which  it  has 
reached.  And  very  often  it  is  right ;  and  the  lions  and  the 
mountains  and  the  yawning  gulfis  are  by  no  means  diffi- 
culties to  be  dreaded. 

Thus,  as  Catherine  leaned  back,  and  yielded  to  the  wave 
of  her  emotions,  the  fact  of  her  engagement  to  her  Cousin 
Reuben  seemed  not  the  strong  and  hideous  fetter  which  it 
really  was.  Only  one  truth  was  there  which,  perhaps,  she 
saw  in  its  white  clearness,  untinted  by  the  play  of  passions, 
— ^the  truth  that  it  would  be  a  bitterer  wrong  to  wed  him 
under  present  circumstances,  than  to  break  with  him  in  the 
rudest,  roughest  manner.  But  she  would  not  break  with  him 
rudely  or  unkindly,  but  with  the  sweetest,  tenderest,  most 
sisterly  affection.  For,  indeed,  she  loved  him  much  as  she 
would  have  loved  him  had  he  been  her  brother.  Doubt- 
less, he  had  made  a  mistake  equal  to  her  own,  and  she  only 
wished  that  he  would  discover  it  at  once  by  falling  fathoms 
deep  in  love  with  some  one  else.     Should  they  both  live  to 
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be  old,  how,  perhaps,  they  would  emile  at  the  early  folly 
which  had  mistaken  a  mere  coasinly  regard,  the  natural 
couBeqaence  of  youthful  aBsociation,  for  the  heart's  master- 
passioD.  Why,  it  was  like  mistaking  a  northern  twilight 
for  noon  in  the  south  I 

Yet,  even  as  she  makes  to  herself  the  companBon,  she 
remembers  how  soft  and  Bweet  a  thing  that  northern  twi- 
light is,  and  how  swiftly,  in  brighter  lands,  black  night 
comes  up  and  chases  back  the  shining  day.  Suppose  this 
firm  assurance  that  she  also  is  beloved  should  only  be  the 
figment  of  a  dream !  Why,  still  no  matter;  she  must  not 
marry  Cou^n  Reuben,  hut  let  her  life  be  constant  to  an 
idea,  and  satisfied  with  a  memory.  And,  in  the  fervor  of 
the  moment,  Catherine  believed  herself  capable  of  calmly 
realizing  this  alternative;  nay,  even  of  finding  in  it  some- 
thing compensating  and  heroic.  Yet,  all  the  while,  as  if 
toning  the  picture  of  her  possible  &te,  there  reigned  the  sure 
conviction  that  at  this  very  hour  Algernon  Raybrooke  was 
likewise  in  reverie,  and  planning  how,  before  the  day  was 
dead,  they  might  meet  again  1 

Luncheon-time, — which  was  dinner-time  for  the  govern- 
ess and  younger  children,  and  Mrs.  Freeth  loquitur. 

"Catherine,  papa  thinks,  as  my  headache  is  gone,  I 
ought  to  call  on  Lady  Hartrington  today;  would  you  like 
to  go  with  me?" 

"Dear  mamma,"  replied  Catherine,  with  an  eagerness  of 
manner  that  did  not  pass  unnoticed,  "  I  would  much  rather 
stay  at  home  this  afternoon  than  pay  visits  or  shop. 
Besides,  I  have  hardly  spoken  to  Miss  Otway  yet,  and  she 
will  he  at  leisure  by  and  by." 

"  Oh,  but  I  thought  if  you  did  not  go,  I  might  take  Miss 
Otway  and  Phcsbe  and  Jane  as  lar  as  Kendngton  Gardens, 
and  set  them  down  to  take  a  walk  while  I  went  further," 

"Then  for  that  very  reason  I  will  not  go— that  there 
may  be  room  for  them,"  replied  Catherine,  trying,  however, 
to  speak  as  if  her  decision,  after  all,  were  of  little  import- 
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ance.  And  yet  she  felt  that  she  could  not — that  for  worlds 
she  would  not — call  that  day  at  the  house  where  she  had 
met  Algernon  Raybrooke,  and  where  nothing  was  more 
likely  than  that  at  the  same  hour  he  might  himself  be  pay- 
ing a  visit  of  politeness.  Whatever  tnight  or  must  happen, 
her  girlish  instinct  taught  her  not  to  advance  a  step  toward 
his  presence. 

The  luncheon  passed  away  rather  more  cheerfully  than 
the  breakfast-time  had  done.  Though  Hester  Otway  still 
looked  pale,  and  had  by  no  means  recovered  the  good  spirits 
of  the  preceding  evening,  there  was  nothing  in  her  manner 
strongly  to  arrest  the  attention  of  her  old  acquaintances. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Freeth  attributed  a  certain  gravity  of  mien, 
which  was  certainly  perceptible  in  Hester,  to  her  "  govern- 
ess'* position,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  liked  her  all 
the  better  for  it.  The  mother  had  latterly  felt  herself  con- 
scious of  a  keen  sympathy  with  those  unfortunate  fowls  who 
are  set  to  hatch  ducklings,  and  suffer  the  extreme  possible 
of  hen  agony  when  they  see  their  offspring  take  to  the 
water.  Mrs.  Freeth  was  perpetually  finding  her  children 
ready  to  do  deeds  and  dare  depths  at  which  she  shuddered, 
and,  therefore,  she  contemplated  with  satisfaction  a  grave 
task  mistress,  who,  no  doubt,  was  both  willing  and  able  to 
maintain  authority. 

It  was  bright  but  chilly  October  weather,  and  Mrs. 
Freeth  proposed  that  they  should  start  between  two  and 
three  o'clock,  or  the  "  beauty  of  the  day "  would  be  over 
before  the  pedestrians  eould  reach  the  gardens.  Accord- 
ingly, Hester  and  her  pupils  were  ready  when  the  brougham 
drove  up,  and,  as  it  rattled  away  from  the  door,  Catherine 
was  once  more  left  to  her  own  meditations  and  resources.  I 
think  she  was  woman  enough  to  smooth  her  hair,  and  see 
that  the  fair  white  collar,  which  encircled  her  throat,  was 
without  crease  or  blemish  before  she  settled  herself,  with 
books  and  embroidery,  to  be  "  at  home,"  and  receive  any 
chance  visitors  who  might  call  that  afternoon. 
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And  of  course  that  fine  day  there  were  a  few  callers, 
though  it  was  the  dead  season,  and  nobody  was  supposed 
to  be  in  London.  And  one  visitor  in  Mrs.  Freeth's  absence 
merely  left  cards,  and  others  were  ushered  into  the  daugh* 
ter's  presence,  and  they  talked  the  usual  morning  visitor's 
talk,  and  by  it  distracted  Catherine's  mind,  momentarily, 
from  the  idea  which  colored  all  her  thoughts. 

But  when  the  last  of  these  callers  had  departed,  and  the 
clock  on  the  mantel-piece  had  chimed  five  o'clock,  a  death- 
like  pallor  stole  ov«r  her  countenance,  and  lines  were 
marked  there  as  by  the  touch  of  some  cruel  disappointment ! 
Yet  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and,  with  tightly-clasped 
hands,  but  closed  eyes,  strove  to  recover  her  ebbing  com- 
posure,— and  not  wholly  without  success.  When  again 
she  looked  at  the  dial,  the  twilight  had  so  deepened,  that 
she  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  slender  hands  that  pointed 
to  the  figures,  and  the  next  minute  there  was  the  sound  of 
a  carriage  drawing  to  the  door.  Hardly  had  Catherine 
stirred  the  fire  so  as  somewhat  to  illuminate  the  room,  when 
her  mother  and  sisters  entered. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

NO    ONE    TO    BLAHS. 

AS  it  has  been  hinted,  the  gravity  of  Hester  Otway 
was  pleasing  to  Mrs.  Freeth ;  was  considered  by  her 
appropriate  to  the  '^  governess ''  character,  and  an  earnest 
of  those  administrative  qualities  on  which  she  was  so  ready 
to  rely.  And  as  Mrs.  Freeth  was  thoroughly  kind-hearted, 
as  £ar  as  her  sympathies  were  awakened,  she  did,  in  the 
drive  from  Westminster  to  Bayswater,  make  herself  very 
agreeable.  She  showed  consideration  in  several  of  the  lit- 
tle arrangements  she  proposed,  and  set  a  very  good  exam- 
ple of  due  respect  for  the  teacher  to  the  two  young  girls, 
who  sat  vis-d-vis. 

^'  I  shall  be  able  to  take  you  up  again  in  less  than  an 
hour,''  said  Mrs.  Freeth,  as  the  brougham  stopped  at  Queen's 
Gate;  ^'and  then  we  shall  still  have  time  to  drive  down 
Regent  street,  and  do  a  little  shopping  before  returning 
home.     Or  can  I  take  you  anywhere  that  you  wish  to  go  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Hester,  "  not  today.  There  is  no 
hurry  about  my  little  purchases ;  perhaps  some  time  next 
week  I  may  beg  to  be  excused  for  a  few  hours,  to  see  an  old 
fiiend,  and  also  arrange  my  winter  wardrobe." 

^^  Oh,  whenever  you  like ;  you  shall  have  the  brougham 
any  day,  if  you  only  mention  your  wish  over  night ;  pray — 
pray,  my  dear  Miss  Otway,  make  yourself  quite  at  home, 
in  all  respects,  with  us."  And  Mrs.  Freeth  pressed  Hester's 
hand  kindly  as  she  spoke,  and  the  pressure  was  not  only 
warmly  returned,  but  Hester's  eyes  were  moistened  when 
she  tried  to  give  a  smiling  nod  as  the  carriage  drove  o£ 
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And  then  the  gOTerness— led  by  her  pupils  to  the 
pleasuiteBt  paths — strove  hard  to  find  cheerfkil,  wholesome 
coDTersBtioD  with  which  to  b^nile  the  time,  Phoebe  and 
Jaoe  being  nothing  loath  to  bear  their  share  in  the  disconrse. 
For,  thoogh  the  girls  were  conscions  of  that  ondercnrrent 
of  grsrity  which  had  so  satisfied  th«r  mother,  their  fresh 
instincts  recognized  in  it  a  something  sad,  rather  than  stem, 
and  their  ready  prattle  and  frequent  questions  were  no  way 
rilenced  by  it. 

But  while  their  young  voices  rang  with  a  sort  of  treble 
tone  in  Hester's  ears,  there  was  a  songh  in  the  autumn  wind, 
as  it  whirled  the  dead  leaves  in  showers  from  the  trees,  that 
seemed  like  a  rich  harmonious  bass  I  Often  in  our  lives 
there  are  noiseless  events  which  mature  character,  even  in  a 
few  hours, — and  Hester  Otway  felt  as  if  years  older  than 
she  bad  been  the  day  before.  Older  in  the  sense  of  having 
lived  a  real  appreciable  piece  of  her  life  in  that  short  time. 
And,  oh,  the  incredible  value  of  those  small  kindnesses 
which  cost  so  little,  and  yet  are  so  often  withheld  I  Those 
few  kind  words  &om  Mrs.  Freeth  had  been  a  strength  and 
a  solace  to  the  poor  dependent  in  an  hour  of  unsuspected 
trial ;  and  as  the  girls  prattled,  and  the  wind  soughed,  she 
lifted  a  prayer  that  she  might  see  her  duty,  and  do  it,  ■ 
whatever  else  might  betide. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Freeth  proceeded  to  call  on  Lady  Hart- 
rington,  whose  residence  was  one  of  the  few  fine  old  houses 
in  the  Tybnmiau  district.  Lady  Hartrington  was  well — > 
nay,  what  heralds  would  call  high — bom,  seeing  she  claimed 
cousinship  with  half  the  peerage ;  and  yet  she  was  not  what 
is  understood  by  a  woman  of  fashion.  True  it  is  she  was 
nearly  sixty  yean  old,  and  so  beyond  the  age  which  mil- 
liners seek  for  lay  figures  and  living  advertisements ;  never- 
theless, so  subtle  an  inflnence  did  she  exert  in  a  wide  and 
ever-extending  circle,  that  the  tone  of  her  drawing-room 
was  felt  to  have  weight  in  graver  matters  than  the  depth  of 
s  flounce  or  the  shade  of  a  ribbon. 
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Earlier  in  life  her  husband — now  quite  an  old  man — 
had  filled  various  diplomatic  positions,  and  so  it  had  come 
to  pass  that  she  had  dwelt  in  foreign  capitals,  and  mixed 
freely  with  their  denizens.  Bather  petite  in*  person,  there 
was  not  in  voice  or  manner  one  masculine  trait ;  yet  was 
she  a  good  linguist,  a  fine  musician,  a  subtle  art  critic,  and, 
what  is  a  great  deal  rarer  in  a  woman,  a  keen,  shrewd  poli- 
tician. 

The  clever  men  who  were  the  habituia  of  her  salon — 
attracted  thither  at  first  they  hardly  knew  how  and  why — 
had  found  out  her  gifts  and  graces  only  by  degrees.  The 
little  gray-haired  old  lady,  shrouded  in  rich  cashmeres,  or 
draped  in  velvet  and  the  softest  laces,  had  seemed,  some- 
how, to  develop  into  the  beneficent  godmother  of  fairy 
tales ;  so  that,  in  the  end,  a  sort  of  fabulous  power  was 
attributed  to  her,  and  especially  the  men,  young  enough  to 
have  been  her  sons,  thought  nothing  improbable  which  she 
wished,  and  nothing  impossible  that  she  attempted  to  bring 
about. 

In  reality,  her  fairy  gift  was  a  shrewd,  keen  appreciation 
of  individual  character,  allied  to  a  deep  and  warm  sympathy 
with  baffled  hopes  and  noble  aspirations,  with  silent  endur- 
ance, and  all  those  earnest  endeavors  which  make  up  so 
much  of  the  unsung  poetry  of  human  life. 

She  was  an  old  friend  of  Hubert  Freeth's,  and  had  been 
pleased  in  these  latter  days  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
family.  Catherine  was  already  one  of  her  *'  pets ; "  and  in 
Lionel  she  was  interested,  looking  upon  him  as  a  youth 
worth  questioning  and  considering,  and  almost  did  she  ven- 
ture to  prophesy  his  future,  weighting  her  bright  predic- 
tions with  the  fewest  possible  "  ifs ''  and  "  buts."  Though 
their  mother  was,  in  many  respects,  the  very  opposite  of 
herself,  yet  she  liked  Mrs.  Freeth  a  great  deal  better  than 
she  did  many  more  brilliant  women.  She  saw  into  the  clear 
depths  of  her  unselfish  and  sincere  nature,  and  though  Mrs. 
Freeth^s  experience  and  resources  were  evidently  narrow 
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and  bounded,  there  was  something  refreshing  about  her 
character  when  contrasted  with  the  connnoner  types  of  sor- 
did, restless  people. 

Lady  Hartnngton  could  not  be  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  influence  she  possessed  over  many  of  her  acquaintances, 
and  it  seems  within  probability  that,  in  this  the  early  stage 
of  their  intercourse,  she  desired,  from  pure  good  nature,  by 
word  and  by  deed,  not  only  to  set  Mrs.  Freeth  at  her  ease, 
but  to  stamp  her  with  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
and  confer  all  those  nameless  benefits  which  a  beneficent 
queen  of  society  so  well  knows  how  to  lavish. 

Therefore,  when  the  door  of  her  drawing-room — already 
tenanted  by  three  other  guests — was  thrown  open,  and  Mrs. 
Freeth  was  announced,  Lady  Ebrtrington  advanced  to  greet 
her  with  more  than  ordinary  cordiality.  Then,  leading 
her  to  a  lounge-chair  next  her  own — a  chair  just  vacated 
by  a  gentleman  who  had  enjoyed  that  post  of  honor — she 
made  kind  inquiries  after  her  health,  and  lamented  her 
absence  the  preceding  day. 

Now  the  small  drawing-room,  or  morning-room,  in 
which  Lady  Hartrington  was  accustomed  to  receive  morn- 
ing visitors  was  a  spot  very  characteristic  of  herself.  It 
was  her  habit,  summer  and  winter,  to  occupy  a  fauteuil  at 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  fireplace.  During  the  very  iew 
months,  or  even  weeks,  of  an  English  summer,  in  which  she 
considered  it  warm  enough  to  dispense  with  a  fire,  the  grate 
was  always  hidden  by  flowering  inodorous  plants ;  but  this 
October  day  a  bright  fire,  lately  replenished  with  a  log  of 
wood,  shone  and  crackled,  and  shed  an  air  of  cheerfulness 
throughout  the  room. 

Books  and  pictures  so  nearly^  covered  the  walls,  that  it 
was  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  that  the  paper  was  of  a 
minute  pattern,  in  creamy  white  and  gold.  There  was  a 
looking-glass  high  above  the  chimney-piece,  and  a  few  little 
glimpses  of  mirror  in  other  parts  of  the  room ;  but  not  too 
much ;  not  enough  to  dazzle  with  its  glitter,  or  distort  and 
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confase  objects.  A  noble  bust,  in  marble,  of  Sir  Jasper, 
taken  in  his  prime,  stood  on  a  pedestal  in  a  recess,  and  sev- 
eral exquisite  statuettes,  copies  from  the  antique,  were 
arranged  on  brackets.  There  was  not  an  ornament  in  the 
room  that  looked  as  if  it  could  have  been  spared,  from  the 
foot-high  Arcadian  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  in  old  Dresden 
china — who  seemed  to  keep  guard  over  a  quaintly  deco- 
rated old  clock — to  the  little  chalcedony  vases,  that  few 
but  virtuosi  discovered  on  a  side-table. 

The  clock  had  been  given  to  Sir  Jasper,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  signal  service,  by  a  French  nobleman  of  the  old 
rigime^  turned  Bonapartist,  and  was  declared  to  have  be- 
longed to  Marie  Antoinette.  Nay,  there  was  its  pedigree, 
duly  signed  by  hands  long  mouldering  in  the  grave,  and 
always  kept  behind  the  clock  under  the  glass  case.  True  it 
was  that  the  works  had  often  been  "  repaired  "  and  "  re- 
stored,'' and  there  were  infidels  who  more  than  doubted  if 
the  metallic  ring  of  its  strike  was  precisely  that  which,  to 
the  hapless  queen,  had  chimed  away  th«  days  which  led  to 
a  scaffold. 

But  Lady  Hartrington  always  put  her  hands  to  her 
ears,  and  refused  to  listen  to  such  suggestions.  And  the 
stem  Old  Time  that  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  clock,  and 
lifted  his  scythe  and  turned  his  glass  as  each  hour  struck, 
fieemed  to  say,  ^'  At  least  she  gazed  on  me ;  and  «till  I  mow 
the  generations  down." 

Indeed,  there  was  an  interest  and  a  history  about  count- 
less objects  in  the  room ;  and  as  Lady  Hartrington  sat  in  her 
own  special  seat,  with  her  little  table  beside  her,  she  seemed 
fitly  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  place,  who  could  talk  as 
readily  of  the  long-ago  as  of  the  busy,  vivid  yesterday. 
Always  upon  the  little  table  was  a  vase  of  fresh  flowers, — 
emblem,  I  think,  of  something  perennial  about  their  owner ; 
nearly  always  was  there  a  new  book,  with  paper-knife  be- 
tween the  leaves ;  a  scent  and  salts-bottle ;  writing  mate- 
rials ;  and,  whatever  the  season,  a  large  Spanish  fan. 
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The  gentleman  who  had  vacated  the  pleasant  seat  for 
Mrs.  Freeth's  accommodation  was  Algernon  Raybrooke, 
who  had  caught  the  announcement  of  her  name,  and  by  a 
look  claimed  from  Lady  Hartrington  the  favor  of  an  intro- 
duction. And  yet,  when  this  was  granted,  he  did  little  to 
improve  the  acquaintance,  but  dangled  his  hat  and  gloves 
in  a  manner  unusual  to  him,  making  essentially  common- 
place remarks,  and  leaving  to  Lady  Hartrington  the  part  of 
leading  the  conversation. 

Once  or  twice  he  flushed  like  a  girl,  and  had  not  the 
courage  to  utter  the  little  speech  which,  somehow  or  other, 
must  be  made. .  '^  If  her  mother  had  not  thus  come  in  my 
way,*'  thought  he  to  himself,  "  I  might  have  carried  out  my 
first  intention,  and  called  without  invitation.  But  now  I 
must  ask  permission.  Well,  I  will  see  her  downstairs, 
when  she  takes  leave,  and  make  my  request  at  her  carriage 
door.  It  is  having  betrayed  my  secret  to  Lady  Hartring- 
ton, I  suppose,  which  so  confuses  me."  And  then,  after  a 
little  while,  he  moved  across  the  room,  and  like  an  hdbitui 
of  the  house,  as  he  was,  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
other  guests,  leaving  Lady  Hartrington  and  Mrs.  Freeth  to 
enjoy  a  aotto  voce  chat.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  have 
heard  that  Catherine  was  at  home  this  afternoon ;  he  did 
not  even  attempt  double  listening,  always  an  unsatisfactory 
proceeding,  to  glean  any  shreds  of  the  two  ladies'  discourse. 

Mrs.  Freeth  did  not  strive  to  talk  fluently  of  art,  litera- 
ture, or  politics;  but  Lady  Hartrington's  friendly,  unaf- 
fected manner,  drew  her  into  confidence,  and  encouraged 
her  to  speak  without  restraint  of  her  family,  and  especially 
of  her  girls. 

"  Envy,"  said  Lady  Hartrington,  with  a  smile,  and  fall- 
ing into  a  tone  of  badinage  not  uncommon  to  her ;  ^^  envy 
is,  I  am  afraid,  a  quality  deeply  ingrained  in  the  female 
heart.  At  any  rate,  I  am  afraid  I  always  envy  the  mother 
of  good  and  beautiful  daughters, — except  when  the  time 
comes  that  I  have  to  pity  her." 
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**  How  80  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Freeth,  "  I  don't  quite  midep- 
sUnd." 

^^Oh,  the  position  is  so  autocratic;  her  daughters' 
adorers  are,  of  course,  her  slaves,  and  I  think  we  women 
always  use  power  so  wisely,  that  every  accession  to  our 
domestic  authority  is  a  palpable  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity." 

*^But  when  is  it  that  you  pity  us  mothers?"  answered 
Mrs.  Freeth  gayly,  and  wondering  how  she  could  ever 
have  been  afraid  of  a  woman  who  chatted  away  thus  mer- 
rily. 

"  I  pity  her,"  said  Lady  Hartrington — ^and  now  her  tone 
was  really  earnest — '^  I  pity  her  when  the  supreme  inevita- 
ble hour  arrives  when  some  stranger,  of  only  the  other  day, 
becomes,  perhaps,  quite  suddenly  the  nearest  and  dearest, 
— ^not  supplanting  the  love  toward  parents,  it  is  true,  but 
lighting  up  a  warmer  love  nearer  to  the  heart's  core.  I 
have  always  thought  a  mother  must  be  superhuman  not  to 
feel  some  sting  of  jealousy  when  this  time  comes, — ^though, 
after  all,  she  feels  the  pang,  I  believe,  yet  more  acutely 
when  a  son  falls  deeply  in  love." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Freeth,  after  a  moment's  thought ; 
**  yes,  I  can  fancy  I  shall  confess  to  something  of  this  jeal- 
ousy when  the  time  comes  for  my  boys  to  marry ;  but  I  can- 
not say  I  have  felt  it  with  Kate's  engagement.  To  be  sure, 
her  cousin  was  no  ^  stranger  of  the  other  day,'  such  as  your 
ladyship  suggests,  and  that  may  make  a  difference." 

^^  Is  Miss  Freeth  engaged  ?  "  asked  Lady  Hartrington,  in 
a  tone  of  surprise ;  and  she  added,  ^^  I  am  afraid  you  must 
have  thought  me  flippant." 

*^  Not  at  all,  for  there  is  much  truth.  Lady  Hartrington, 
in  what  you  say.  But  I  thought  Kate's  engagement  was 
generally  known.  However,  our  acquaintances  must  often 
forget  these  things,  especially  as  Mr.  Appersley  is  so  sel- 
dom in  town ;  and  I  can  readily  understand  that  the  cir- 
cumstance had  not  reached  your  ears." 
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"  To  a  oonran,  I  think  you  said?'* 

**  Yes,  a  son  of  Mr.  Freeth^s  sister.  The  only  drawback 
I  can  see  to  the  marriage  is  the  separation  which  will 
ensue.  For  Mr.  Appersley  is  so  much  attached  to  country 
pursuits,  that  we  shall  never  persuade  him  to  be  much  in 
London.** 

*'  Of  course,  I  must  offer  my  congratulations,''  said  Lady 
Hartrington ;  but,  if  truth  must  be  told,- in  not  quite  a  con- 
gratulatory tone.  ^  Indeed,  she  has  my  best  wishes ;  but 
we  shall  miss  her  sadly,  she  is  such  an  ornament  to  society. 
I  think  I  shall  get  up  a  little  quarrel  with  this  cousin,  on 
my  own  account,  whenever  I  have  the  opportunity,  and 
reproach  him  for  taking  away  such  a  belle.  And  I  suppose 
the  wedding  will  be  soon  ?" 

^  Not  till  after  Christmas,'*  returned  the  mother. 

^  Well,  we  must  make  the  most  of  your  daughter  while 
she  is  among  us.  But  I  suppose  I  have  your  authority — 
out  of  charity  to  the  single  men — to  announce  that  she  is 
engaged?" 

"  Oh,  certidnly ;  I  should  be  quite  sorry  if  any  one  who 
admired  her  fancied  her  free.  But  I  don't  think  anything 
of  the  sort  has  happened, — she  is  not  at  all  a  flirt,  and 
would  never  encourage  attentions  merely  to  gratify  her 
vanity." 

*^I  am  certain  of  that,"  replied  Lady  Ebrtrington 
warmly ;  *^  still,  men  do  sometimes  indulge  in  vain  hopes. 
And,  in  such  cases,  I  always  think  it  kindest  to  check  them 
at  once.  I  mean,  when  an  engagement  is  positive  and  con- 
clusive, as  this  appears  to  be." 

^Oh,  of  course;  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  in  such  a 
case." 

And  then  the  conversation  glided  to  general  topics,  and 
the  other  guests  joined  in  the  discourse.  Soon  the  two 
strangers  departed,  fresh  visitors  were  announced,  and  then 
Mrs,  Freeth  rose  to  take  leava 

As  she  placed  her  husband's  card  on  the  little  table 
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already  described,  Algernon  Raybrooke  moved  to  the  door 
in  readiness  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  seeing  Mrs. 
Freeth  to  her  carriage ;  but,  as  he  did  so,  he  caught  the  eye 
of  their  hostess,  and  read  on  her  face  a  grave  expression 
-which  startled  him.  The  next  instant.  Lady  Hartrington 
lightly  touched  his  arm,  and  said,  softly : 

"No!    Wait." 

Bewildered — almost  frightened — ^he  knew  not  why,  he 
instinctively  obeyed,  and  sank  into  the  chair  he  had  vacated 
on  Mrs.  Freeth's  entrance.  Bnt,  impatient  as  a  child  who 
wants  a  puzzling  riddle  answered,  he  thought  the  fresh  vis- 
itors who  absorbed  his  old  friend's  attention  inexpressibly 
tedious,  and  pined  for  their  leave-taking  in  a  manner  which 
taxed  his  good  breeding  to  conceal.  At  last,  the  happy 
moment  arrived,  and  just  as  the  October  daylight  percept- 
ibly waned,  and  made  the  glowing  embers  shine  out  the 
more  brightly  by  contrast,  he  found  himself  again  t^-d-tSte 
with  Lady  Hartrington,  just  as  he  had  been  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  now  so  protracted  visit. 

"  Dear  Lady  Hartrington,"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  malice 
is  in  your  heart  that  forbade  my  going  ?  Now  it  is  too 
late  to  call,  and  how  am  I  to  live  till  tomorrow  ?  And  the 
poor  flowers,  which  were  to  have  been  my  excuse  for  a 
visit,  will  have  to  wither  on  my  own  table." 

"  Algernon,"  replied  the  lady — and  she  spoke  with  very 
tender  gravity — ^^  Algernon,  my  poor  boy — she  is  engaged  I 
Have  I  not  done  wisely  to  keep  you  away  ?  " 

The  young  man  started,  and  clutched  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  while  a  low,  half-suppressed  cry  escaped  him, — a  cry 
almost  like  the  moan  of  a  creature  suffering  physical  pain. 

"  Bear  it  like  a  man,"  continued  Lady  Hartrington,  ris- 
ing, and  resting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  with  a  motheriy 
gesture;  "bear  it  like  the  brave-hearted  gentleman  that 
you  are." 

"  O  God !  I  never  thought  of  this,"  moaned  Algernon, 
drooping  his  head  between  his  hands. 
6* 
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*^  Hash !  Yet  surely  it  was  a  thing  we  might  have  con. 
jectured." 

"  Might  we  ?    I  think  not." 

"  Why,  Algernon,  do  you  think  it  so  little  likely  that 
others  should  have  admired  her  ?  " 

"  No ! "  he  cried,  with  something  ot  bitter  irony ;  "  last 
night  I  felt  she  must  have  had  admirers  by  the  dozen ;  but 
the  thought  did  not  trouble  me,  for  she  bore  not  one  of  the 
signs  of  an  affianced  girl,  or  of  a  girl  who  had  even  cher- 
ished day-dreams  of  a  lover.  She  had  no  right  to  look  so 
calm  of  heart  and  fresh  in  feeling.  Mad  fool  that  I  was ! 
Yet  it  is  madder  of  me  now  to  take  refuge  in  abusing  her ! '' 
And,  amid  the  conflict  of  contending  feelings,  Algernon 
burst  into  tears. 

^'Bear  this  trouble  like  a  man,''  again  pleaded  hia 
friend.  \ 

^^  Like  a  man !  I  feel  it  as  a  man,  and  therefore  cannot 
bear  it  like  anything  else.  But,"  added  Raybrooke,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  ^'  but  pardon  me,  my  kind  friend,  for  thus 
distressing  you.  It  was  good  and  wise  of  you  to  tell  me 
the  truth  without  preamble." 

^^  I  know  what  most  people  would  say  by  way  of  comfort 
and  consolation." 

"  What  would  they  say  ?  " 

^'  That  this  love,  so  lately  and  so  quickly  bom,  may 
surely  be  smothered  as  speedily." 

*'But,  Lady  Hartrington,  you  do  not  from  your  own 
heart  say  this  ?  " 

^'  How  can  I,  when  not  three  hours  ago  you  told  me  you 
had  met  your  destiny,  and  that  she  or  no  other  must  be 
your  wife.  Besides,  I  am  not  one  to  ridicule  love  at  first 
sight.    My  heart  aches  for  you,  believe  me." 

^'  Three  hours  ago,  I  had  no  thought  of  the  bitter  alter- 
native; but  spoke  it  heedlessly,  as  the  Fates  make  us 
prophecy,  and  then  fulfil  for  us  hereafter.  My  faith  in  her 
freedom  was  so  strong,  I  would  have  sworn  she  was  that 
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Other  half  of  my  soal  it  had  missed  and  yearned  for.  I  had 
no  misgivings, — not  that  I  expected  to  win  her  at  a  word ; 
hat  I  thought  that  I  should  teach  her  to  love  me,  and  show 
her  that  we  belonged  to  each  other.'' 

**  At  least  there  has  been  no  fault ;  there  is  nothing  with 
which  you  can  reproach  yoursell  The  meeting  yesterday 
was  a  pure  misfortune.'' 

**  No,  not  that,"  exclaimed  Raybrooke ;  "  not  that.  I 
would  not  be  without  the  memory  of  last  evening,  even  if 
I  could.  Those  hours  seem  the  reality  of  my  life,  and  this 
revelation  an  ugly  dream.  But  does  she,"  he  continued, 
**  does  she  love  this  man  to  whom  she  is  betrothed  ?  And 
yet  it  is  an  insult  to  doubt  it." 

^  Her  cousin ! "  replied  Lady  Hartrington.  **  He  is  her 
cousin,  and  doubtless  the  attachment  has  grown  with  their 
growth." 

*^  Ah ! "  moaned  Raybrooke,  as  the  feeble  flicker  of  that 
sudden  hope  died  quite  out,  and  the  thick  darkness  of  his 
disappointment  gathered  round  his  heart. 

^  Stay  and  dine  with  us  today,"  said  his  kind  old  friend* 
^*  You  must  dine  somewhere,  and  we  are  quite  alone." 

But  Raybrooke  shook  his  head,  as  he  exclaimed : 

*^ Dine  I  Must  I  dine  somewhere?  But  not  here, 
indeed ;  not  here,  my  kindest  friend.  I  will  go ;  let  me  go 
now,  and  may  God  bless  you  for  your  sympathy ! " 

As  he  took  leave,  he  raised  Lady  Hartrington's  small 
thin  hand  to  his  lips,  saying :  **  There  is  no  friend  like  a 
woman  at  such  a  crisis." 

The  twilight  had  deepened  in  that  curtained  room  too 
much  for  him  to  see  that  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

I  think  Lady  Hartrington  would  have  given  her  Marie 
Antoinette  clock — which  just  then  struck  five — aye,  and 
her  Dresden  china  into  the  bargain,  for  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  to  have  been  rolled  back,  if  her  fateful  dinner-party 
of  the  preceding  day  could,  by  any  expedient,  have  been 
prevented. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A    BILBNT    WBB8TLS. 

ALGERNON  RAYBROOEi:  stepped  into  the  first 
cab  he  could  find,  and  was  driven  rapidly  to  his 
bachelor  lodgings  in  Bury  street,  St.  James.  He  fonnd 
his  groom,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  there  at  three 
o^clock,  still  waiting,  though  hardly  thinking  that  Saltan, 
the  beautiful  chestnut,  which  his  master  had  not  seen  for 
three  months,  would  be  required  that  day.  "  Of  course  not^ 
— ^it  was  now  much  too  late  to  ride ; "  and  the  man  hurried 
back  to  the  stables,  wondering  what  could  have  made 
Mr.  Raybrooke  so  changeable,  and  so  sharp  In  his  speech 
and  manner. 

Algernon  ascended  to  his  little  drawing-room,  with  a 
step  less  light  than  usual ;  and  the  first  tlmig  that  greeted 
him  was  the  choice  bouquet,  which,  even  in  chilly  October, 
a  golden  coin  had  been  able  to  command.  It  had  arrived 
according  to  order.  Not  that  he  had  intended  to  pass 
through  London  streets  with  such  a  tell-tale  offering  in 
his  hand, — ^he  would  have  sent  it  forward  by  a  trusty 
messenger,  and  received  it  at  the  door  of  Telford  House, 
making  it  the  graceful  apology  for  his  call. 

There  it  lay  on  a  side-table,  freshly  beautiful,  and 
pervading  the  small  room  with  its  delicate  odor.  He  flung 
down  his  hat,  and  threw  himself  into  an  easy  chair,  but 
the  sweet  aroma  still  stole  upon  his  senses,  as  if  to  inten- 
sify his  recollections.  Once  he  took  up  the  flowers,  intend- 
ing to  hurl  them  into  the  street;  but  they  looked  so 
innocent,  looked  so  much  as  if  they  would  indeed  have 
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been  a  meet  offering  to  Aer,  that  he  spared  them,  as  yet, 
and  laid  them  down  again  with  gentleness. 

Then  he  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  and  bathed  his  head 
with  oold  water,  and  freshened  his  toilet  from  the  instinct 
of  habit. 

" Lady  Hartrington  said  truly,'*  thought  he ;  "I  must 
dine  somewhere, — and,  day  after  day,  life  must  go  on  with 
all  its  old  commonplace  detaiL  Of  course,  I  shall  get  over 
this  sudden  fever, — ^men  always  do,  people  say.  'Man's 
love  is  of  his  life  a  thing  apart,' — ^that's  Byron,  I  know. 
Yet  somehow  his  loves  mixed  themselves  up  pretty  con- 
siderably with  his  whole  existence.    And  who  was  it  that 

cried, 

'  What  caie  I  how  fair  she  be 
If  she  undervalae  me  ?" 

^  Ah,  but  he  did  care,  or  he  would  not  have  sung  so 
defiant  a  song.  Yet  how  strange  it  is  that  I  cannot  wish 
to  forget  this  girl ;  that  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  wash  away 
the  memory  of  her,  as  I  now  wash  the  dust  of  the  day 
from  my  hands.  Oh,  yes,  I  must  dine  somewhere.  So  I 
will  be  off  to  my  club,  where,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
there  is  likely  to  be  as  pretty  a  solitude  as  my  heart  can 
desire." 

So  Algernon  Raybrooke  sauntered  to  Pall  Mall,  and 
sat  down  to  the  customary  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  of  a  club 
dinner,  with  what  appetite  is  not  related.  Then  he  read 
the  evening  papers  with  great  diligence,  smoked  two  cigars 
instead  of  one,  and  tossed  away  the  last  number  of  JPunch^ 
pronouncing  it  the  stupidest  he  had  ever  seen.  Later  in 
the  evening  he  met  an  acquaintance,  and,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, they  adjourned  to  one  of  the  theatres,  in  time  to  wit- 
ness the  performance  of  a  new  farce,  which  had,  on  every 
previous  representation,  it  was  said,  kept  the  audience  in  a 
roar.  Algernon's  companion  indulged  in  hearty  laughter, 
and  it  being  evidently  the  proper  thing  to  appreciate  the 
piece  and  applaud  a  &vorite  actor,  Raybrooke  strove  to 
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share  in  the  prevailing  merriment ;  but,  in  his  heart,  he 
thought  the  whole  affidr  buffoonery,  and  wished  himself  oat 
of  the  noise. 

The  next  morning  Algernon  found  that  his  landlady 
had  taken  compassion  on  the  poor  flowers,  and  placed  them 
in  water,  to  adorn  his  table.  They  were  his  via-d-via  all 
breakfast-time ;  but  when  he  had  swallowed  his  coffee  and 
crunched  his  toast,  he  took  the  bouquet  from  the  vase,  cut 
the  string,  and  began,  one  by  one,  to  throw  the  flowers  on 
the  back  of  the  fire.  All,  as  yet,  retained  their  freshness, 
except  the  crimson  and  purple  bells  of  the  quickly-fading 
fuchsias;  dead,  dead  as  his  own  hopes  were  these,  and 
he  threw  them  the  first  on  the  funeral  pyre.  A  pale  rose 
dropped  its  perfumed  leaves  as  he  lifted  it,  but  the  bright 
geraniums  were  perfect  in  beauty  when  they  were  con- 
signed to  the  flames ;  the  heliotropes  scarcely  touched  by 
decay;  and  exotics  of  wax-like  texture  pleaded,  but  in 
vain,  that  their  beauty  might  stay  execution.  Only  a  few 
sprigs  of  mignonette  remained,  when  a  sudden  relenting 
stayed  his  hand.  From  these  he  shook  the  drops  of  water, 
and,  as  the  smoke  wreathed  and  curled,  making  fantastic 
images  among  the  brighter  blossoms,  he  wiped  the  moisture 
from  the  humble  little  flowers,  and  placed  them  carefully  at 
the  bottom  of  hb  travelling  writing-case.  ^'  I  am  off  to 
Brighton  this  afternoon,"  he  said  to  his  landlady,  an  hour 
later,  *^  and  may  not  be  in  London  again  for  a  month." 

Then  he  wrote  a  short  letter  to  his  brother,  to  await 
his  arrival  off  Portsmouth,  and  afterward  adjourned  to  his 
club  to  hear  the  latest  morning  news. 

Surely,  the  differences  of  sex  are  never  more  broadly 
and  specially  marked  than  in  seasons  of  mental  disquietude 
and  heart  trouble!  Woman — ^though,  at  last,  she  may 
have  her  triumph  through  the  sheer  force  and  courage  of 
endurance — ^woman  the  thorough  woman  bows  her  head 
and  folds  her  hands,  and  by  every  mute  gesture  and  tearful 
entreaty  ** implores  peace;"  peace  for  her  silent  wrestle; 
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peace  for  toe  slow  Bubdoing  of  her  first  agony.  Bat  man, 
the  thorough  man,  leaps  up  in  spirit  from  a  staggering 
blow,  or  wrests  himself  from  a  painful  captivity.  If  he 
drags  the  broken  chain  at  his  heels,  it  may  be  that  at  every 
step  he  breaks  off  a  link,  or  loosens  a  rivet,  and  finds,  as 
is  fit  in  the  creature  of  action,  an  assuagement  of  grief  in 
active  scenes  and  energetic  employment. 

In  proportion  as  a  woman  may  have  masculine  attri- 
butes, she  also  will  probably  rouse  herself  to  exertion  as  a 
distraction  from  sorrow ;  and  in  proportion  as  a  man  pos- 
sesses womanly  tenderness,  and  a  feminine  capacity  for 
soul-suffering,  will  he  need  some  interval  in  which  to  con- 
quer by  endurance.  And  as  Algernon  Raybrooke,  we  have 
already  remarked,  was  not  without  the  morsel  of  womanly 
clay  in  his  composition,  he,  for  awhile,  alternated  between 
hours  of  bitter  endurance  and  the  time  spent  in  the  gay 
society  of  surely  the  gayest  town  that  ever  dipped  down 
to  the  sea. 

Of  course,  he  met  friends  and  acquaintances  by  the 
dozen.  The  season  was  just  beginning,  and  people  who 
had  professed  to  be  out  of  health,  or  out  of  spirits,  forgot 
the  occasion  of  their  coming  to  Brighton  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  town  life  they  were  leading.  Even  people  '^  out  at 
elbows "  seemed  to  have  arisen  from  that  depressing  con- 
dition ;  and  these  black  sheep  of  society,  so  long  as  they 
remain  free  from  the  absolute  brand  of  poverty,  are  not 
chased  out  of  the  pleasure-loving  flock. 

However,  they  were  members  of  his  own  London  "set** 
with  whom  Raybrooke  chiefly  dined  and  chatted,  or  walked 
and  rode.  Also,  he  played  billiards  frequently,  and  im- 
proved in  dexterity  thereby.  He  wrote  to  Lady  Hartring- 
ton,  from  Brighton,  once  or  twice,  but  of  course  he  had 
CO  other  confidant  of  his  sudden  passion,  and  its  sudden 
blighting.  He  struggled  hard  to  be  reconciled  to  his  fate ; 
and,  as  no  honest  struggle  of  such  a  sort  is  ever  wholly 
unavailing,  his  active  mind  obtained   some   measure  of 
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victory.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  was  able  to  take  up 
the  dropped  thread  of  his  readings  on  political  economy 
with  sufficiently  studious  attention,  and  rekindle  the  fire  of 
lus  ambition,  which  he  now  desired  should  draw  all  other 
embers  of  dead  hopes  into  its  flame.  And  even  at  this  hoU 
iday  season,  and  to  pleasure-devoted  Brighton,  did  business 
follow  at  the  heels  of  the  young  M.P.  He  found  himself 
entangled  in  correspondence  with  his  constituents  concern- 
ing certain  of  their  local  aflairs,  which  they  looked  at 
through  the  magnifying  lens  of  their  own  interests.  But 
to  him  these  railway  wrongs  and  canal  controversies  were 
somewhat  microscopic,  and  by  no  means  constituted  the 
themes  he  desired  to  discuss  with  British  senators. 

After  a  storm  at  sea  the  waters  may  seem  lulled,  while 
yet  there  is  a  ground-swell  to  perplex  the  voyager,  and  tax 
to  the  uttermost  a  pilot's  skilL  In  like  manner,  consequent 
on  great  mental  disturbance,  the  heart,  the  mind,  the  tem- 
per, have  their  ground-swell,  long  after  the  storm  seems  to 
have  blown  over;  and  it  is  just  at  these  times  that  poor 
human  nature  so  often  finds  vicarious,  instead  of  legitimate, 
objects  on  which  to  vent  its  displeasure.  Algernon  Ray- 
brooke  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  be  rude  or  even 
uncourteous  to  the  worthy  burghers  whose  interests  he 
represented ;  but  in  his  present  mood  he  could  not  see  their 
needs  as  they  saw  them,  and  did  not  show  himself  quite 
ready  to  place  himself  at  their  desired  point  of  view. 

Letters  grew  more  instead  of  less  ceremonious  between 
them.  And  when  the  correspondence  dropped,  half  Ford- 
inghill  had  decided  that  their  new  "  Liberal "  member  was 
a  ^'  darned  sight "  prouder  and  a  precious  deal  less  obliging 
than  their  old  Tory  champion,  whom  he  had  displaced. 
In  short,  the  electors  were  in  a  humor  to  nurse  and  cherish 
their  wrath,  keeping  it  warm  for  future  service ;  and  when 
some  of  his  defenders  pleaded  his  youth  and  inexperience, 
the  objectors  growled  out  in  reply :  "  Ah,  served  us  just 
right  for  bringing  in  such  a  boy  ! " 


CHAPTER  XVL 

JlS  old  80Ain>AL    SBVIYBD. 

IN  the  buried  past  of  twenty  years  since,  a  seed  had 
been  sown  which  had  germinated,  and  was  now 
showing  forth  its  sickly  blossoms  setting  into  bitter  fruit. 

A  lawless  deed  and  a  desperate  criminal  act — in  part 
unknown  to  man,  in  part  the  story  garbled  and  distorted 
till  foul  looked  fair,  and  a  victim  seemed  a  culprit — had 
turned  Mrs.  Appersley's  heart  in  bitter  hatred  against  Hes- 
ter Otway.  And  wild  with  fear  lest  a  young  man's  "  lik- 
ing "  should  grow  to  love,  she  had  bent  all  the  powers  of  a 
strong  will,  and  a  life-long  influence  over  two  young  people, 
to  bring  about  the  engagement  between  Catherine  Freeth 
and  her  Cousin  Reuben.  Since  first  she  laid  her  plans,  not 
once  had  she  wavei'ed ;  and  content  in  wishes  fulfilled,  she 
had  not  asked  herself  if  blessings  ever  descended  in  answer 
to  the  outcry  of  hatred  or  revenge.  , 

Indeed,  she  thought  herself  a  happy  woman  as  she 
watched  the  mellowed  autumn  sunset  from  that  same  win- 
dow where  we  saw  her  anxiously  awaiting  her  son  on  a 
former  memorable  occasion.  The  sun  tonight  went  down 
just  between  two  of  the  famous  old  oaks,  and  its  beams 
reddened  the  few  leaves  that  still  hung,  like  little  fairy  flags, 
from  the  otherwise  bare  branches*  The  equinoctial  gales 
had  done  their  work,  and  made  the  trees  already  look  win- 
terly ;  but  the  day  had  been  bright  and  fine,  and  Reuben 
had  taken  his  gun,  intending  to  indulge  in  pheasant  shoot- 
ing. The  report  of  his  fowling-piece  had  warned  her  that 
he  must  be  near  home,  and  she  opined  that  he  could  not 
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have  had  very  much  sport,  seeing  that  he  had  not  started 
early,  having  had  several  letters  to  write.  She  did  not  know 
that  one  letter  had  not  been  entrusted  to  the  bag — always 
examined  by  herself — the  posting  of  which  letter  had  taken 
Reuben  Appersley  considerably  out  of  his  way. 

However,  the  birds  had  not  been  shy ;  he  had  bagged 
both  pheasants  and  partridges,  though  he  came  home  but 
slenderly  laden.  The  truth  is,  he  had  found  himself  within, 
easy  reach  of  a  station,  and  had  bethought  him  to  send  on 
his  man  with  divers  "  braces "  and  "  leashes,*'  directed  to 
Telford  House,  Westminster. 

How  handsome  he  looked,  as,  walking  up  the  broad 
gravel  path  nearly  facing  the  window,  he  gave  his  mother 
a  smiling  nod,  perceiving  her  on  the  watch  for  his  return  I 
On  him,  at  least,  no  visible  shadow  had  yet  fallen ;  but  if 
the  proud  and  well-contented  mother  could  have  had  for 
that  one  evening  the  vision  of  a  seer,  surely  she  would  have 
been  appalled  at  the  consequences  of  her  eager  self-will. 

The  young  sportsman  was  ready  for  a  hearty  meal ;  and 
it  was  one  of  Mrs.  Appersley^s  old-fashioned  womanly 
delights  to  recognize  in  son  or  guests  a  good  ^'country 
appetite."  She  heard  him  order  the  careful  cleaning  of  his 
gun,  and  admired  his  sensible  caution.  Later  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  curtains  were  drawn,  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  with  the  county  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  read 
aloud,  for  his  mother's  amusement^  the  most  interesting 
paragraphs ;  her  knitting-needles  moving  with  something 
like  a  rhythm  to  his  voice ;  and  assuredly  she  felt  that  she 
had  the  best  son  in  the  world, — a  son  whom  she  a  little 
grudged  as  a  husband  even  to  her  favorite  Catherine,  but 
whose  wife  would  undoubtedly  be  the  very  luckiest  and 
happiest  woman  in  England. 

Could  she,  I  say,  have  looked  into  Catherine's  heart  at 
this  moment,  she  would  have  reeled,  I  think,  as  from  a 
death-blow.  For  it  was  the  evening  on  which  Catherine 
first  met  Algernon  Raybrooke,  and  the  betrothed  girl  was 
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at  this  moment  seated  by  his  side,  feeling  that  his  voice, 
his  words,  rent  away  a  cloud  that  had  hid  from  herself  her 
own  heart,  and  becoming  momentarily  more  and  more  con- 
scious that  the  mere  presence  of  this  stranger  awakened  in 
her  nature  new  emotions. 

But  Mrs.  Appersley  was  no  seer,  nor  of  the  fine  clay 
through  which  "  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  "  on  the 
souL  By  dint  of  determination  of  character,  and  a  position 
of  some  infiuence,  she  did  frequently  bring  to  pass  that 
which  she  willed ;  and  so,  in  an  outer  sense,  was  sometimes 
a  prophet.  But  when  very  subtle  influences  came  into 
play,  or  very  finely-strung  temperaments  were  deeply 
moved,  she  had  less  influence  than  a  child  has  often  exer- 
cised. 

Suddenly  Reuben  faltered  in  the  reading  of  some  local 
gossip.  What  business  had  penny-a-liners  to  rake  up  fam- 
ily history,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  convenient  dpropos^  and 
the  pungent  winding  up  of  a  sentence,  to  probe  old  wounds 
afresh? 

"  Why  do  you  stop  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Appersley,  swinging 
round  her  knitting  to  begin  a  fresh  row. 

**  Oh,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  go  on,"  replied  Reuben, 
trying,  quite  unsuccessfully,  to  allay  his  mother's  curiosity. 

^'  Reuben,  there  is  something  you  do  not  choose  me  to 
know.    Give  me  the  paper  directly.?' 

As  Mrs.  Appersley  spoke,  she  laid  down  her  knitting, 
and  readjusted  her  spectacles ;  then  stretched  out  her  hand, 
as  if  expecting  prompt  obedience. 

**  No,  mother,  I'll  not  give  you  the  paper  till  I've  quite 
done  with  it,"  said  Reuben,  in  a  voice  of  great  tenderness. 
^'Afber  all,  it  is  a  mere  passing  allusion  to  the  circum- 
stances of  my  poor  father's  death ;  and  if  I  had  had  the 
least  tact  and  presence  of  mind,  I  dare  say  you  would 
never  have  seen  it." 

*^  What  is  it,  Reuben  ?  I  insist  upon  knowing.  Don't 
treat  me  like  a  child,  I  beg." 
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**It  must  be  written  by  some  confounded  Radical,** 
cried  Reuben,  evading  a  direct  answer.  "  I  have  suspected 
for  weeks  past  that  the  "Meadshire  Chronicle  '*  was  chang- 
ing its  politics,  and  now  I  am  sure  of  it.  It  is  only  because 
I  am  a  Tory  that  they  say  such  a  thing.  Ohl  how  I 
should  like  to  horsewhip  the  whole  set.  But  if  you  toill  see 
it,  my  dear  mother,  you  must.  There,'*  continued  Reuben, 
pointing  to  a  paragraph,  "  only  three  or  four  lines,  and  no 
names  mentioned,  after  all." 

Mrs.  Appersley  changed  color  slightly  as  she  read,  and 
then  said,  with  scornful  anger: 

"  No  names  are  mentioned,  it  is  true ;  but  every  one  in 
the  county  will  know  whom  the  writer  means.'* 

"  Perhaps  so,'*  returned  the  son ;  "  and  yet  I  don't 
know.  A  new  generation  cares  but  little  for  old  scandals. 
Mother,**  he  continued,  after  a  slight  pause,  "mother,  I 
should  never  have  pained  you  by  reminding  you  of  these 
things ;  but  now  that  the  subject  has  arisen,  do  tell  me  the 
exact  circumstances.  I  was  such  a  little  child  for  years 
after  my  father's  death,  and  really  what  you  have  some- 
times stated  to  me  seems  to  make  but  a  vague  and  indis- 
tinct story.  I  think  I  ought  to  know  the  whole  truth, 
from  beginning  to  end." 

**  Your  father  had  enemies,  who  told  lies  about  him." 

"  Tes,  so  you  have  often  said." 

"  Not  that  he  was  without  faults.  If  he  had  followed 
my  advice,  he  might  have  been  a  rich  man,  and  perhaps 
alive  now.  He  was  a  great  deal  too  fond  of  horses,  and 
lost  a  fortune'  by  them." 

"But  how  was  it  he  made  enemies?"  asked  Reuben, 
perceiving  that  his  mother  paused  in  her  narrative. 

"  A  great  deal  of  enmity  was  born  of .  mere  envy,'* 
replied  the  widow,  "  for  he  was  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
county;  though  a  little  spite,  perhaps,  was  provoked  by  his 
warm  temper  and  satirical  tongue.** 

"  I  shbuld  be  inclined  to  reverse  the  proportions  of  the 
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oatuses,^'  said  Reuben,  with  a  smile ;  '^  it  is  a  thoroughly  bad 
heart  that  hates  any  one  for  his  good  gifts/' 

**  There  are  plenty  of  what  you  would  call  bad  hearts  in 
the  world.     I  call  them  only  specimens  of  human  nature." 

"  But,  mother,  tell  me  truly,  and  without  scruple,  what 
was  the  worst  his  enemies  said  of  him  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place,  they  hinted  that  he  cheated  on  the 
turf  by  bribing  jockeys  to  lose ;  and  then,  after  his  sudden 
death,  when  the  inquest  and  all  those  dreadful  proceedings 
were  over,  the  most  shocking  story  of  all  was  circulated ; 
but,  Reuben,  I  am  sorry  you  have  asked  me  to  talk  of 
these  things." 

"  Mother,  I  ought  to  know." 

**  Well,  this  was  it.  They  got  some  London  druggist  to 
declare  that  he  had  sold  certain  drugs  to  a  person  answer- 
ing to  the  description  of  your  poor  father.  Drugs  that 
would  have  caused  just  such  a  death  as  that  which  hap- 
pened to  the  favorite  the  very  day  before  my  poor  dear  hus- 
band himself  was  taken  off.  Oh,  Reuben,  repeating  these 
vile  stories  brings  back  the  old  trouble  and  the  old  indig- 
nation ;  you  should  not  have  asked  me  to  rake  up  the  past." 

*'  Mother,  my  distress  is  greater  than  yours,  inasmuch  as 
I  am  grieving  you,  as  well  as  sorrowing,  that. such  things 
should  have  been ;  and  yet  I  ought  to  know  everything. 
I  ought  to  be  quite  aware  of  all  that  ever  was  said,  if  only 
that  I  may  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  defend  my  father's 
memory.  But  tell  me  what  means  that  allusion  to  madness 
in  the  family,  or  else  something  worse." 

"  Must  I  tell  you  ?  Well,  the  greatest  lie  of  all — ^if  one 
lie  can  be  greater  than  another — ^was  a  lie  that  got  whis- 
pered about  just  before  that  wretch  Otway  decamped. 
Nobody  could  tell  who  first  started  the  story,  but  it  was 
insinuated  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  Squire  did  not  die  of 
heart  spasm,  as  was  reported,  nor  of  any  *  natural  death,' 
as  the  coroner's  verdict  declared,  but  poisoned  himself  to 
avoid  disgrace." 
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"  How  dreadful  an  idea !  Oh,  mother,  how  much  you 
must  have  suffered,"  exclaimed  Reuben,  with  deep  emo- 
tion, and  rising  to  caress  her  tenderly. 

"  Suffered, — yes.  Only  I  thought  these  falsehoods  must 
fade  out  of  memory.** 

"It  is  very  cruel  to  revive  such  slanders,''  mused 
Reuben ;  "  but  why  do  you  call  Otway  a  wretch  ?  " 

"  Because  he  was  always  leading  your  father  into  im- 
prudences, and  then,  when  he  might  have  made  soma 
amends — when,  by  rdterating  and  reasserting  the  evidence 
which  he  had  given  at  the  inquest,  he  might  have  put 
down  the  slander — he  chose  to  abscond ;  just  to  run  away 
from  his  own  contemptible  difficulties." 

"  His  evidence,  mother.    I  don't  quite  understand." 

"He  was  sleeping  in  the  same  hotel  in  which  your 
&ther  was  found  dying;  and,  as  a  medical  man,  was 
naturally  called  in.  Consequently,  his  evidence  was  re- 
ceived at  the  inquest  as  proof  that  it  was  a  sudden  spasm 
of  which  your  father  died.  People  talk  a  great  deal  more 
of  their  hearts  nowadays  than  they  did  then ;  but  my 
opinion  is,  hearts  were  much  the  same  twenty  years  ago 
as  they  are  now,  and  I  am  sure  such  a  run  of  ill  luck  as  he 
had,  losing  thousands  upon  thousands  year  after  year,  was 
enough  to  give  anybody  palpitations.  I  am  not  fanciful 
nor  fantastic,  but  I  cannot  tell  what  I  should  have  felt,  or 
how  I  should  have  behaved,  if  I  had  known  all  that  was 
going  on,  and  the  risks  he  ran.  It  was  bad  enough  to  hear 
of  the  losses  when  they  could  not  be  kept  from  me.  Oh, 
Reuben,  the  betting  propensity  is  very  like  the  drunkard'S| 
and  total  abstinence  is,  in  many  cases,  the  only  cure." 

"  Perhaps  so.  But  as  I  never  had  the  propensity,  it  cost 
me  very  little  to  promise  you  that  I  never  would  bet." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  had  not  your  father's  temptations ; 
but  you  must  not  judge  me  harshly  for  extorting  that 
promise.  Tou  say  it  cost  you  little  to  make;  and  it  has 
given  me  great  peace  of  mind." 
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**  Thank  yon,  mother,  for  saying  so.  I  am  afraid^  after 
hearing  this  hbtory,  I  shall  hate  that  cup '' — turning  his 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  treasured  glass-covered  me- 
mento—** I  am  afraid  it  will  always  recall  more  painful 
memories  than  pleasant  ones.  What  do  you  say  to  melt- 
ing it  into  gew-gaws  for  my  darling  Kate  ?  I  want  to  make 
her  a  present." 

**  No,  Reuben,  certainly  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Appersley,  with 
grave  decision ;  **  to  remove  that  cup  from  its  stand,  would 
be  like  shirking  a  reminder  of  your  father's  connection 
with  the  turf,  and  a  tacit  insult  to  his  memory.  As  for  giv- 
ing Kate  jewellery,  I  should  think  you  could  afford  it  very 
well ;  for,  so  far  as  I  make  out,  you  must  have  heaps  of 
money  at  your  banker's." 

A  &int  smile  passed  over  his  countenance  as  she  spoke 
the  last  words,  but  he  only  said :  "  Well,  perhaps  you  are 
right ;  and  of  course  it  was  not  the  money  I  wanted." 

Mrs.  Appersley  had  the  common  fault  of  self-willed  peo- 
ple. She  was  deficient  in  the  power  of  sympathy.  She 
knew  that  she  had  been  moved  and  agitated  by  this  painful 
conversation,  but  she  did  not  realize  how  keenly  her  son 
had  felt  the  biting  malice  of  the  slanders  she  described  to 
him.  She  was  even  slightly  vexed  with  him  for  leading 
the  conversation  to  such  results ;  and  though,  finally, 
mother  and  son  agreed  that  it  was  best  not  to  take  notice 
of  the  unkind  ^newspaper  paragraph,  Mrs.  Appersley  went 
off  to  bed  with  a  half  fractious  **  good-night,"  and  a  less 
tender  kiss  than  usual. 

And  then  Reuben  told  the  servants  that  they  also 
might  go  to  bed;  that  he  would  take  care  the  doors  were 
fastened,  for  he  was  going  to  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  garden. 

Hred  as  he  had  thought  himself  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening,  he  paced  the  garden  paths,  up  and  down,  and 
round  and  round,  for  upward  of  an  hour.  Somehow, 
tonight  there  was  more  tumult  in  his  life  than  he  remem- 
bered ever  before  to  have  experienced.     Some  events  in  his 
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father's  career,  and,  notably,  the  circumstances  of  his  death, 
weighed  upon  Reuben's  mind  with  unmitigated  pain. 
Across  the  dark  story  there  flitted  the  phantom  of  Hester 
Otway ;  and  he  wondered  how  so  charming  a  girl — ^for  that 
,  she  certainly  was — could  have  been  bom  of  so  weak  and 
mean  a  father;  and  then,  when  he  resolutely  determined  to 
turn  his  mind  into  pleasanter  channels,  and  think  only  of  his 
blooming  Kate  and  their  approaching  mamage,  a  letter 
from  Lionel,  which  he  had  that  day  received  and  answered, 
would  be  present  to  his  mind,  with  dim  mysterious  augury. 
He  had  admired  and  loved  Lionel  as  already  a  dear 
younger  brother,  and  that  letter,  generously  as  he  had 
responded  to  it,  had  given  him  a  surprise  that  was  almost 
a  shock. 

Finally,  however,  the  ruling  passion  obtained  the  mas- 
tery. Memory  and  hope,  reality  and  fancy,  fears  and 
wishes,  all  merged  into  the  one  absorbing  thought  of 
Catherine,  till  her  voice  seemed  sounding  in  his  ears,  her 
light  touch  resting  on  his  arm,  her  sweet  eyes  looking  up 
to  his.  And  the  trouble  was  lifted,  and  Reuben  Appersley 
was  happy  in  the  dreams  of  love  and  youth,  asj;hey  seemed 
to  fill  the  chambers  of  his  mind,  and  saturate  his  being. 

Alas,  alas !  the  same  waning,  gibbous  moon  that 
climbed  the  London  sky  was  shining  on  Five  Oaks,  making 
the  old  trees  look  weird  and  spectre-like.  The  shadows  lay 
dark  in  the  shrubbery,  and  the  light  rested  in  patches  on 
the  lawn,  and  the  red  gleam  of  Reuben's  cigar  might  have 
been  seen  fitfully,  as  he  paced  along,  now  in  the  shadow, 
now  in  moonlight.  More  than  once  did  he  rehearse  from 
memory  the  last  letter  he  had  received  from  her  he  so  wor- 
shipped, and  which  had  seemed  to  him  a  perfection  like 
herself. 

At  that  very  hour  Catherine  Freeth  was  striving  wildly 
to  remove  his  ring  from  her  finger,  and  had  already  sun- 
dered her  soul  from  the  contract  which  bound  them  to  each 
other ! 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

LETTERS. 

CATHERINE  FREETH  was  not  like  Edith  Aylmer,— 
the  sort  of  woman  to  "thin"  in  a  day.  In  the 
affluence  of  her  youth  and  magnificent  health,  a  g^eat 
struggle  went  on  in  her  soul  for  many  days,  without  show- 
ing that  outward  devastation  which  would  have  betrayed 
it.  But  battles  may  be  fought  in  a  few  hours  which  are  to 
change  the  fate  of  empires,  and  battles  of  the  heart  may 
be  swift,  yet  murderous,  and  leave  for  their  results  mighty 
changes  and  lasting  consequences. 

Another  day,  and  another,  passed  away  in  the  aching 
monotony  of  routine  employment  and  the  sickness  of  "  hope 
deferred."  Algernon  Raybrooke  made  no  sign,  and  as  the 
hours  crept  by,  to  the  wretched  enthralment  of  her  be- 
trothal was  added  a  new  misery.  A  sense  of  humiliation 
would  make  itself  felt.  A  conviction  gained  upon  her  that 
she  had  yielded  to  a  delusion,  been  cheated  by  an  unworthy 
vanity  that  to  Algernon  Raybrooke  she  had  only  been  the 
pleasant  acquaintance  of  an  evening,  while  to  her  he  was  a 
power  that  had  turned  the  current  of  her  life,  revealing  to 
her  depths  of  her  own  nature  unfathomed,  unsuspected 
before. 

Still,  through  all  the  misery,  one  conclusion — like  a  goal 
that  somehow  must  be  reached — never  ceased  to  be  clear, — 
she  must  break  her  engagement  to  her  Cousin  Reuben  ;  she 
must  never  be  his  wife.  With  natural  maidenly  reserve 
she  would  keep  sacred  her  heart's  secret,  and  only  admit, 
with  shame  and  sorrow,  that  she  did  not  love  him  as  a  hus- 
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band  should  be  loved.  This,  then,  was  her  persistent 
resolve ;  but  to  initiate  the  rupture  herself,  without  friendly 
assistance  or  support,  and  without  any  apparent  provoca- 
tion, was  a  task  that  seemed  the  more  painful  the  longer  it 
was  deferred. 

Should  she  throw  herself  on  her  mother's  sympathy, 
and  beseech  her  to  strike  the  blow  and  bre^k  her  fetters  ? 
Ah,  no ;  it  would  be  cruel  and  useless  thus  to  agonize  her 
mother,  whose  own  love  had  been  the  love  of  her  life,  and 
who  never  could  comprehend  or  tolerate  fickleness  of  the 
affections.  Of  course,  she  must  apprise  her  parents,  and 
that  speedily,  of  her  intention ;  but  she  would  give  them 
no  burden  to  bear  that  she  by  any  possibility  could  lift 
from  them. 

And  meanwhile  Catherine  sat  at  meals  with  her  family 
— owning  to  want  of  appetite,  it  is  true — and  joined  in 
the  ordinary  domestic  babble,  without  calling  black  white, 
or  uttering  sheer  nonsense ;  and  she  seemed  to  read,  and 
she  did  execute  needle-work,  and  she  even  played  Beethoven 
and  Mendelssohn,  when  asked  for  a  "little  music,"  with 
more  than  average  expression.  She  did  all  this  just  as 
thousands  of  women  have  done,  and  will  do,  with  a  para- 
mount thought^  an  unknown,  unsuspected  trouble  weigh- 
ing down  their  souL 

But  the  third  night  she  slept  better ;  and  waking  phys- 
ically refreshed,  felt  stronger  and  braver,  and  came  down 
to  breakfast  resolved  this  day  to  write  to  Reuben,  and  to 
apprise  her  parents  that  she  was  cancelling  her  engagement. 
She  nerved  herself  to  look  at  her  conduct  in  its  ugliest 
aspect ;  and  knew  that  she  must  bow  her  head,  and  meekly 
confess  herself  a  "jilt." 

To  Catherine's  surprise,  her  father's  place  was  vacant. 
He  had  been  summoned  by  telegraph,  at  a  very  early  hour, 
to  one  of  the  Eastern  counties,  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dent to  engineering  works  with  which  he  was  connected, 
and  was  off,  by  special  tram,  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
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Mrs.  Freeth  was  in  tears.  This  giving  way  of  the  great 
Fenfield  dam,  and  flooding  the  foundations  of  the  new 
Tiadnct,  was  a  grave  sorrow,  imperilling  Hubert  Freeth's 
reputation,  as  well  as  threatening  great  loss  of  property  to 
the  firm.  And  Catherine  found  that  her  duty  for  today 
was  to  be  prop  and  comforter  to  her  mother. 

Clearly,  it  was  incumbent  on  her  to  hide  her  own  espe- 
cial trouble  yet  a  little  longer.  Not  this  the  moment  to 
adil  another  anxiety  to  that  which  was  pressing  on  her 
parents  so  heavily.  I  do  not  say  that  she  was  wholly 
insensible  to  a  momentary  relief,  such  as  we  all  feel  when 
the  performance  of  a  painful  duty  is  imperatively  post- 
poned. 

Presently  the  morning  letters  were  delivered,  and  Mrs. 
Freeth,  still  weeping  for  the  Fenfield  disaster,  left  her  own 
for  awhile  unopened,  and  took  little  interest  in  some  which 
her  daughters  received.  Generally  speaking,  in  that  family, 
letters — always  excepting  those  of  Reuben  to  Catherine — 
were  considered  public  property,  and  either  read  aloud,  or 
passed  round  the  table, — a  plan  often  admired  by  the  heads 
of  families,  but  which,  perhaps,  is  more  specious  than  excel- 
lent. When  once  understood  by  correspondents,  it  crushes 
spontaneity,  generous  confidence,  and  every  quality  which 
renders  the  letter  of  a  friend  the  best  substitute  for  his 
presence.  And  this  at  the  same  time  that  it  tempts  even 
the  most  candid  to  be  guilty  of  little  subterfuges.  There 
were  two  letters  for  Catherine  that  morning, — one  from 
Reuben,  and  one  from  her  brother  Lionel.  But  in  the 
latter  there  was  carefully  and  unobtrusively  enclosed  a 
postscript,  written  on  a  separate  half  sheet  of  thin  paper, 
and  headed,  "  To  Kate  alone.     Quite  private." 

Catherine  did  not  love  secrets  and  mysteries  ;•  never- 
theless, she  managed  to  slip  the  envelope,  with  postscript 
unremoved,  into  her  pocket,  before  she  read  and  com- 
mented on  Lionel's  chit-chat  letter.  Very  soon,  however, 
she  withdrew  to  her  own  room,  curious  and  anxious  to 
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know  what  Lionel  had  to  say.     As  for  Reuben  Appersley's 
letter,  the  reading  it  had  been  a  great  agony ;  for  it  seemed 
inexpressibly  affectionate,  and  with  a  vein  of  refined  ten- 
derness throughout  that  pierced  her  with  remorse. 
LionePs  postscript  was  as  follows : 

Deabest  Kate, — I  have  a  great  secret,  which  I  hasten 
to  confide  to  you,  lest  you  should  hear  it  first  from  Reuben, 
which  I  should  dislike  to  be  the  case.  What  a  trump  of  a 
cousin  he  is  I  or  brother,  indeed,  as  I  shall  henceforth  call 
him.  Do  not  start  when  I  tell  you  that  three  days  ago  I 
had  the  most  urgent  need  of  five  hundred  pounds  !  i  did 
not  want  the  money  to  pay  bills  extravagantly  incurred, — 
so  don't  be  frightened  aoout  me  on  that  score  ;  nor  to  pay 
gambling  debts ;  nor  to  return  borrowed  money ;  nor  did  I 
want  the  money  for  any  selfish  pleasure — unless  it  is  a  selfish 
pleasure  to  do  what  every  fibre  of  the  mind  declares  must 
oe  done,  to  avoid  feeliuj^  one's  self  a  paltry  cur  forever. 
I  wanted  the  money  with  a  great  and  urgent  need ;  but 
what  that  need  was,  I  cannot  tell  even  you,  my  darling 
sister.  I  could  not  ask  my  father,  for  he  would  have 
insisted  on  knowing  the  why  and  wherefore,  and  hearing 
the  whole  story,  from  A  to  Z;  and,  after  all,  the  secret 
is  more  that  of  another  person  than  mine.  Moreover,  I 
doubt  if  the  govefnor  has  money  to  spare  just  now.  So, 
under  all  the  hidden  circumstances,  I  wrote  to  Reuben, 
saying  to  him  far  less  than  I  am  telling  you,  and  boldly 
asking  him  to  lend  me  five  hundred  pounds  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  though  to  be  paid,  I  assure  you,  as  soon  as  I 
can  pay  it.  He  answered  me  beautifully, — ^you  shall  see 
the  letter  some  day;  though,  of  course,  I  know  it  was 
Kate's  brother  he  thought  of,  rather  than  '  Cousin  Li.' 
I  could  feel  that  to  be  the  case ;  in  every  word  he  wrote, 
his  heart  seemed  so  brimming  with  its  adoration,  that  he 
could  not  help  showing  it  Fine  fellow  that  he  is,  he  sent 
me  a  check  by  return  of  post;  and  for  fear  his  mother 
should  ask  questions,  did  not  even  let  her  know  that  he 
had  heard  from  or  was  writing  to  me.  Though  I  urged 
him  to  consider  the  afiTair  strictly  confidential,  doubtless  he 
will  talk  it  over  with  you ;  indeed,  I  said  something  about 
you  and  he  being  one.  Some  day  this  mighty  mystery 
may  be  explained  ;  till  then,  pray  love  and  trust  me.    Will 
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you,  dear  Kate,  supplement  my  thanks  to  Reuben?  I 
feel  that  I  have  only  thanked  him  coldly  and  formally,  as 
a  man  may.    Sum  thU.^^ 

As  Catherine  Freeth  read  these  lines,  a  cold  shudder 
passed  through  her  frame, — just  as  in  tropical  climes  a  chill 
wind  rushes  by  a  minute  before  the  windows  of  heaven 
open,  and  torrents  of  rain  begin  to  fall.  When  she  had 
finished,  she  glanced  back  at  two  or  three  of  the  sentences ; 
"  brimming  with  adoration,"  "  supplement  my  thanks," 
had  seemed  to  blind  her  as  she  read;  and  then  she  drop- 
ped her  head  on  the  cushion  of  her  hands,  and  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears. 

Not  yet  had  Victor  Hugo  written  his  prose  poem, — ^his 
"Story  of  the  Sea;"  but  I  think  somewhat  as  Catherine 
Freeth  felt  now  did  Gilliott  feel  when  the  "  pieuvre,"  that 
monster  of  the  deep — soft,  yet  strong;  toothless,  yet 
deadly — began  twining  its  whip-like  thongs  about  his 
limbs.  Doubtless,  she  was  over-sensitive ;  what  thorough 
woman  is  not?  Doubtless,  she  did  not  look  forward 
through  a  long  vista  of  years  with  calm  and  searching 
gaze,  or  trace  a  chain  of  consequences  with  logical  pre- 
cision, and  finally  perceive  that  the  present  knot  was  of  the 
gordian  order, — to  be  promptly  and  sharply  dealt  with. 
Women  are  not  sword-bearers,  and,  perhaps  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  own  peace — or  power  (?) — are  a  little  too  apt 
to  sit  down,  and,  with  pathetic  patience  strive  to  unravel 
the  hard  knots  that  bind  them,  instead  of  hacking  away 
with  any  blade,  sharp  or  blunt,  which  comes  to  hand. 

Never  had  Catherine  wept  such  tears  as  these.  Some- 
body talks  of  the  "black  hoof"  of  Care.  Has  Care  also 
its  sharp  horns,  on  which  to  toss  about  its  victim  from  one 
vain  hope  to  another,  only  to  make  the  final  trampling  more 
cruel?  It  was  really  the  pure  unselfishness  of  Catherine's 
nature,  its  impulsive  generosity,  which  caused  her  intense 
sufiering  now.  The  personal  endurance  of  sorrow  seemed 
so  much  easier  a  thing  than  the  act  of  inflicting  it. 
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How  could  she  shape  her  thoughts  to  speech,  and  bow 
could  her  hand  pen  the  words  which  should  tell  Reuben 
Appersley  she  did  not  love  him,  just  at  the  time  when  he 
had  given  such  a  tangible  proof  of  his  love,  and  when  her 
brother  had  appealed  to  her  to  repay  ? 

"Oh,  Lionel,  Lionel,"  she  murmured;  "you  know  not 
what  you  have  done  ! " 

Then  she  read  her  brother's  lines  again,  and  saw  within 
the  envelope  yet  another  morsel  of  paper,  on  which  was 
written: 

"  I  was  nearly  drowned  last  week,  but  you  perceive  I 
survive  to  tell  the  story.  No  harm  done,  not  even  a  cold. 
A  fine  fellow  saved  me  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  I  shall  bring 
him  to  see  you  at  the  next  vacation ;  meanwhile,  string  his 
name — Cuthbert  Rawlins — on  the  rosary  of  your  fftends. 
Tell  my  mother  about  it  without  frightening  her,  lest  she 
should  hear  of  it  some  other  way." 

Nearly  drowned!  Well,  the  news  did  not  stir  Cath- 
erine as  much  as  might  have  been  expected,  though,  at 
the  moment,  she  wondered  he  did  not  give  that  piece  of 
information,  and  with  fuller  details,  in  the  letter  itself, 
instead  of  separating  it  like  the  other  confidential  commu- 
nication, with  which,  of  course,  it  now  became  always 
associated.  Then  she  asked  herself  who  Cuthbert  Rawlins 
could  be;  and  a  dim  recollection  came  up  of  Lionel  having 
before  mentioned  the  name  as  that  of  a  new  Cambridge 
acquaintance, — a  college  "  chum." 

Again  and  again  Catherine  read  over  Reuben's  manly 
and  tender  letter,  in  which  Lionel  was  not  even  mentioned ; 
and  each  time  she  felt  the  more  keenly  that  the  writer 
deserved  from  her  good,  and  not  evil.  She  must  write  to 
him  by  return  of  post,  not  only  because  he  complained  of 
her  many  days'  silence,  but  because  he  sent  some  n^essages 
which  required  answers.  And  so,  with  aching  heart,  she 
sat  down  to  her  desk,  humiliated  in  her  own  eyes,  and 
wrote  a  right  cousinly  epistle,  answering  all  the  questiouB 
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"witli  precision,  and  going  deeply  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  Fenfield  disaster.  As  she  still  wrote  "My  dearest 
Reuben,"  and  signed  herself  "affectionately,"  she  per- 
suaded herself  that  there  was  no  difference  in  her  style  and 
manner,  and  that  yet  a  little  longer  Reuben  must  be  blind 
to  the  truth. 

-  And  when  her  letter  was  posted,  she  hated  herself  worse 
than  before ;  and  almost  decided  to  correct  it  by  a  short, 
bold,  blunt  avowal :  "  I  do  not  love  you,  Cousin  Reuben  ; 
you  are  true,  and  I  am  false;  you  are  good,  and  I  am 
ungrateful ;  forget  and  despise  me,  but  pity  me  a  little." 

Almost  did  she  decide  thus  to  write ;  but  behold,  her 
mother,  still  tearful  and  anxious — fretting  that  the  tele- 
gram which  was  to  relieve  her  fears  had  not  arrived — fuU 
of  vague  dread  and  real  sorrow.  And  Catherine  had  not 
the  courage  to  bring  down  another  avalanche. 

Late  at  night  the  promised  message  arrived.  But  it 
was  only  half  satisfactory,  and  told  that  Hubert  Freeth 
would  be  absent  from  home  for  at  least  a  weeL 


CHAPTER  XVra. 

AN   ACCIDENTAL   DISCOVKBT. 

THK  next  day  passed  away  more  rapidly  than  the  last 
had  done,  for  Catherine  set  herself  resolutely  to 
comfort  her  mother,  and  the  attempt  forced  her  thoughts, 
at  least  fitfully,  from  the  one  channel  which  had  engulfed 
them.  True,  the  frequent,  sudden  return  of  her  mind  to 
its  own  especial  grief  was  each  time  a  new  agony,  some- 
thing like  that  we  experience  on  awakening  from  sleep  in 
times  of  trouble;  but  the  brave  effort  to  think  of  others 
and  forget  herself  brought  its  reward. 

In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Brindley  and  her  daughter  called. 
The  newspapers  not  having  just  now  any  special  political 
event,  mysterious  robbery,  dreadful  murder,  or  fatal  ship- 
wreck in  hand,  made  much  of  the  giving  way  of  the  Fen- 
field  dam,  and,  by  dint  of  sheer  verbosity  and  a  few  strong 
expressions,  their  reports  produced  the  effect  of  an  exag- 
geration, without  being  absolutely  false.  Mrs.  Brindley 
had  read  more  than  one  account,  and  came  prepared  to 
offer  friendly  sympathy, — and  extremely  anxious  to  hear 
the  truth. 

"  My  dear  soul ! "  she  exclaimed,  when  she  had  listened 
to  all  Mrs.  Preeth  could  tell  her,  "  why  did  you  not  send 
for  me  yesterday?  Though,  indeed,  it  was  the  merest 
chance  I  was  not  here,  not  having  seen  you  all  the  week." 

"  Tou  are  very  kind,"  replied  Mrs.  Freeth,  "  and  I  am 
sure  I  should  have  sent  for  you,  had  there  been  anything 
to  do;  for  I  rely  so  much  on  your  judgment.  But  this  is 
a  sort  of  thing  in  which  we  women  can  do  nothing." 
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"Only,"  said  Mrs.  Bnndley,  almost  interrupting  her, 
*'  only  it  is  highly  desirable  that  mischievous  reports  should 
be  checked.  I  dare  say  the  truth  is  quite  bad  enough, 
without  people  being  allowed  to  fancy  that  the  viaduct 
never  will  be  safe." 

"I  have  a  few  lines  from  Hubert  this  morning,  in 
which  he  says  that,  if  he  can  only  get  certain  work  done 
before  the  high  tides  of  tomorrow,  all  danger  of  further 
damage  will  be  over,  and  that  the  engineers,  knowing 
better  than  they  did  before  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
the  repairs  will,  in  reality,  make  the  whole  thing  more 
secure  than  ever.  But,  of  course,  I  am  very  anxious  for 
the  next  post,  and  very  anxious  to  know  how  Uncle 
Thomas  feels  about  the  thing.  I  had  rather  a  curt  mes- 
sage from  him  yesterday."  . 

"  I  can  imagine  that  the  old  man  is  dreadfully  grieved. 
Well,  if  any.  one  in  the  world  can,  as  the  saying  is,  *  do 
the  impossible,^  it  is  Mr.  Freeth.  Ah,  young  people  do 
not  know  what  great  anxieties  are ;  do  they,  Mrs.  Freeth  ?" 

And  Mrs.  Brindley,  babbling  on,  without  always  ex- 
pecting an  answer  to  her  questions,  turned  toward  Cathe- 
rine and  Aline,  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  don't  expect  children  to  understand  these  things," 
said  Mrs.  Freeth,  with  a  little  warmth,  "  and  it  would  be 
cruel  to  wish  them  to  do  so ;  but  I  believe  Kate  feels  this 
catastrophe  as  much  as  I  do.  Indeed,  she  seemed  stunned 
by  it  yesterday, — ^but  Kate,  my  darling,  don't  cry;  what 
have  I  said  to  bring  tears?  Why,  just  now  you  were 
cheering  me  up." 

"  I  shall  be  better  presently,  mamma.  There ;  it  is  all 
over."  And,  hating  herself  for  a  hypocnte,  the  very  self- 
scorn  seemed  to  dry  up  her  tears. 

Mrs.  Brindley  looked  at  Catherine  intently,  fairly  puz- 
zled at  this  depth  of  feeling  and  depth  of  grief  at  one  of 
those  worldly  troubles  which  usually  wound  the  young  so 
slightly;  while  Aline  slipped  hdr  little  hand  into  that  of 

1* 
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Catherine,  with  a  half-timid  and  yet  caressing  pressure,  full 
of  love  and  sympathy, — sympathy  with  the  sorrow  that 
was  apparent,  without  speculating  on  its  cause. 

"Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,"  pro- 
ceeded Mrs.  Brindley,  "  and  your  dear  Catherine  is  more 
matured  in  character  than  most  young  girls.  But,  I  de- 
clare, I  have  been  here  half  an  hour,  and  have  never  yet 
inquired  after  Lionel." 

"  He  is  quite  well,  thank  you,"  said  Catherine.  "  I  had 
a  letter  from  him  yesterday." 

"  But  he  was  nearly  drowned  last  week,  boating,"  said 
Mrs.  Freeth,  to  whom  Catherine  had  communicated  that 
information,  not  in  the  body  of  the  letter,  she  supposed, 
lest,  suddenly  told,  it  should  shock  his  mother. 

"  You  don't  say  so  I "  exclaijned  Mrs.  Brindley.  **  Well, 
for  my  part,"  she  continued,  "  I  wonder  accidents  are  not 
more  frequent  at  Cambridge.  Young  men  are  so  careless, 
and  their  boats  are  such  mere  nutshells." 

Now,  all  this  time  Aline's  hand  had  remained  clasped 
by  Catherine;  but,  as  Mrs.  Freeth  spoke,  Catherine  was 
conscious  that  the  fingers  within  her  grasp  fluttered  like  the 
wings  of  an  imprisoned  bird.  It  was,  probably,  an  involun- 
tary movement,  of  which  the  young  girl  herself  was  uncon- 
scious. Often,  we  elm  bear  pain  the  better  for  having 
something  to  clutch ;  for,  to  steady  the  hand  is  lil^e  guard- 
ing an  outpost ;  and,  certainly,  the  trembling  hand  is  often 
a  sign  of  a  trembling  heart.  Catherine  felt  this  truth  in- 
tuitively, without  reasoning  about  it ;  and  that  little  flut* 
ter,  quickly  overcome,  revealed  to  her  a  history.  Gently 
she  loosened  her  clasp;  the  hand  was  withdrawn,  and 
Aline  sat  motionless  as  a  statue,  only  for  a  few  moments 
pale  like  one,  and  then  her  cheek  flushed  to  a  deeper  pink 
than  it  usually  wore. 

Catherine  understood  it  all, — Lionel's  "domesticity" 
during  the  past  winter,  and  the  chess-playing  at  which  she 
had  smiled.    Indeed,  she  wondered  that  many  a  little  dgn 
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she  now  interpreted  had  remained  nnnoticed ;  bnt  sure  as 
she  felt  that  Lionel  and  Aline  were  dear  to  each  other,  so 
sare,  also,  was  she  that  their  love  was  as  yet  unspoken. 
Was  it  to  wither  and  die  in  that  chrysalis  form,  or  burst 
from  the  shell  of  silence  into  free  and  fuller  life  ?  Her 
heart  leaped  toward  Aline  Brindley  with  an  emotion,  half 
sympathy,  half  compassion ;  for,  at  that  moment,  the 
shadows  in  her  own  soul  stretched  far  and  wide,  and 
dimmed  the  lustre  of  all  love  to  her  own  mind,  and  she 
thought,  whatever  came  of  this  attachment,  some  trouble 
must  be  entangled  with  it. 

But  a  secret  so  surprised  was  very  sacred  with  her,  and 
Aline  never  suspected  that  the  kiss  Catherine  gave  her  at 
parting  was  meant  as  a  sisterly  one. 

It  was  good  for  Catherine  to  have  made  this  discovery, 
since  it  opened  out  a  new  interest  in  her  life,  and  gave  her 
food  for  thought  and  observation ;  and,  by  degrees,  the 
dark  shadows  shrank  back,  and  she  began  to  think  that, 
after  all,  this  love  might  be  one  to  run  smooth.  Aye,  and 
to  hope  so  too,  for  Catherine  had  one  of  those  most  rare 
and  unselfish  natures,  which  can  bask  in  the  reflected  hap- 
piness of  others,  and  rather  dispense  with  sympathy  itself, 
than  purchase  it  at  the  price  of  another's  sorrowful  experi- 
ence. 

Surely,  she  argued  to  herself,  the  parents  would  raise 
no  objection  to  the  alliance,  for  Lionel  could  hardly  find  a 
more  amiable  and  accomplished  wife, — not  wholly  portion- 
less, either;  a  circumstance,  Catherine  smiled  to  think, 
never  without  weight  among  the  elders.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  clever  Lionel,  "  called  to  the  bar,"  with  good 
expectations,  and  all  the  influence  of  his  father's  name, 
would,  in  due  time,  be  a  good  match  even  in  the  eyes  of  a 
more  ambitious  mother  than  Mrs.  Brindley  seemed  to  be. 
This  castle-building  for  others  was  another  distraction  of  mind 
for  Catherine,  and  did  her  good.  Really,  it  would  seem 
that  she  was  learning  to  carry  her  secret  burden  of  trouble 
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more  and  more  steadily ;  and  yet,  when  her  thoughts,  from 
time  to  time,  swooped  down  upon  it,  her  very  soul  cried 
out  in  agony,  "  How  long,  how  long  must  it  be  borne,  and 
through  what  pain  and  humiliation  must  I  be  released  ? '' 

Thinking  over  Catherine  Freeth's  history,  I  have  often 
speculated  what  her  fate  might  have  been,  if  she  had  only 
been  moderately  st^lfish  and  self-willed.  If,  for  instance, 
ignoring  that  Reuben  Appersley  had  wooed  her  before  the 
tide  of  her  father's  prosperity  had  risen ;  indulging  in  no 
sentimental  shrinking  from  paining  her  parents  in  a  time  of 
trouble;  and,  declining  to  participate  in  Lionel's  obliga- 
tions, she  had  written  to  her  cousin,  clearly  and  decisively 
breaking  off  their  engagement.  There  are  so  many  cosey 
and  comfortable  quarters  in  this  world,  expressly  appro- 
priated to  the  selfish  and  self-willed,  that  I  incline  to  think 
she  would  have  dropped  into  one  of  them,  duly  garnished 
for  her  service.  It  was  only  to  say,  "  I  do  not  love  you, 
Cousin  Reuben ;  the  reason  why  I  will  not  tell ; "  to  say  it 
at  once,  without  waiting  for  better  opportunity, — without 
caring  whom  she  grieved  ! 

And,  indeed,  some  moralists  may  say  such  conduct 
would  have  been  altogether  prudent  and  correct,  though 
probably  they  would  have  delivered  a  long-delayed  judg- 
ment, based  upon  the  consequences  of  the  conduct.  There 
is  sometimes  a  crisis  in  life,  with  turnings  from  it  so  dis- 
mal, that  which  ever  is  not  taken  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
looked  back  on,  in  the  end,  with  feelings  of  lingering 
regret. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

AN   VNBXFBCTED  YISITOB. 

rwas  a  November-like  morning,  thoagh  still  bat  the 
last  week  of  October ;  a  chill  and  dingy  stagnant  fog 
shrouded  the  neighboring  buildings,  from  which,  here  and 
there,  glimmered  a  yellowish  light,  where  the  ready  gas 
had  been  kindled  in  aid  of  the  feeble  daylight. 

As  a  small  misery  of  life  that  tries  the  temper  and  de- 
presses the  spirits,  commend  me  to  a  candle  light  morning 
toilet,  and  an  illuminated  breakfast-table  I 

Though  the  blinds  were  pulled  up  to  the  top  for  the 
daylight  to  stare  through  if  it  could,  some  gas-burners 
helped  to  make  the  gloom  visible  at  Telford  House  that 
cheerless  morning.  The  family  had  just  finished  breakfast. 
Mrs.  Freeth  was  searching  in  the  "  Times  "  for  a  further 
report  from  Fenfield^  and  the  post  was  in  without  bringing 
letters  of  any  importance.  Perhaps  Catherine  had  rather 
expected  a  letter  from  Five  Oaks  in  reply  to  hers  of  two 
days  ago ;  but  if  so,  her  cousin's  silence  must  have  been  a 
reliefl  What  did  happen  was  the  wholly  unthought  of  and 
unexpected. 

A  hansom  cab  drove  up  swiftly  to  the  door,  and  out  of 
it  sprang  Reuben  Appersley.  True,  he  had  not  written, 
but  he  had  travelled  by  the  mail  train,  and  after  taking  half 
a  night's  rest,  with  very  little  sleep,  at  the  railway  hotel, 
had  come  straight  to  Catherine's  side,  to  ask  a  simple  ques- 
tion or  two. 

The  children  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight,  as  they 
saw  from  the  window  who  it  was  that  was  at  the  door, — ^for 
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at  this  moment  the  fog  was  a  little  lighter,  and  permitted 
him  to  be  recognized^  Catherine  did  not  speak,  but,  by  an 
impulse  or  instinct,  she  glided  from  the  room  before  the 
street  door  could  be  opened.  Everybody  thought  she  had 
gone  out  to  welcome  Reuben,  though  her  mother  a  little 
wondered  at  her  precipitance.  But  Catherine  had  not 
advanced  toward  the  guest ;  she  had  retreated  to  the  draw- 
iug-room,  where  the  housemaid  was  just  gathering  up  her 
dusters  and  brushes  after  lighting  the  fire,  and  Jane  Freeth 
was  opening  the  piano  in  readiness  for  her  morning  mosio- 
lesson. 

"  Jenny,  dear,"  sjdd  Catherine,  "  please  not  now.  Ask 
Miss  Otway  to  hear  you  by  and  by.  Go,  to  prevent  her 
coming  upstairs,  there's  a  dear  girL" 

Jane  looked  at  her  sister,  puzzled  at  the  request,  and 
sorry  for  it ;  but  she  was  obedient,  and  closed  the  piano 
gently,  leaving,  however,  a  piece  of  music  upon  it. 

"Kate,  dear,  are  you  not  well?"  said  the  affectionate 
girl,  still  lingering,  and  now  noticing  that  Catherine  was 
unusually  grave. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  well ;  as  well  as  one  can  be  in  such 
weather ;  but  I  want  to  speak  to  Reuben, — don't  you  know 
he  has  come?" 

"  Oh,  has  he  ?  Pll  go  directly  and  tell  him  you  are  here. 
I  am  BO  delighted;  you  did  not  expect  him  though,  did 
you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  did  not  expect  him." 

But  Jane  hardly  waited  for  her  sister's  reply ;  it  seemed 
to  her  so  right  and  natural  that  the  lovers  should  meet  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  have  a  tUe-d-tUey  by  all  means.  Half 
child,  half  woman  as  yet,  her  dreams  of  love  and  marriage 
were  all  of  purity  and  deathless  taith,  lit  by  the  rosy  glow 
of  young  romance. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Jenny  ?  "  said  Reuben,  as  he  saw  her 
on  the  staircase,  and  gave  her  a  brotherly  kiss.  "  Is  Cath- 
erine in  the  drawing-room  ?    Phoebe  said  she  thought  so." 
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^  Yes,  and  all  alone.  I  am  going  down  to  the  school- 
room. Oh,  Coasin  Reuben,  we  have  sach  a  nice  governess 
now  I "  And  the  young  girl  tripped  gayly  down  the  stairs, 
not  meeting  Miss  Otway,  as  she  had  expected  to  do.  Hes- 
ter had  been  among  those  who,  of  necessity,  first  greeted 
the  visitor.  He  had  shaken  hands  with  her  hurriedly, 
uttered  some  friendly  words  of  recognition,  but  their  eyes 
had  not  fairly  met,  and  j^ist  now  the  governess  was  stoop- 
ing over  the  supplement  of  the  ^^  Times,"  as  if  she  had 
found  in  it  some  subject  of  absorbing  interest.  However, 
little  Jenny's  request,  that  the  music-lesson  might  be  post- 
poned, aroused  her  from  her  abstraction,  and  five  minutes 
later  Hester  might  have  been  seen  in  the  school-room  com- 
mencing with  her  pupils  the  duties  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Freeth  had  hurriedly  informed  Reuben  of  the  last 
news  from  Fenfield,  but  was  fully  occupied  with  little  Lucy 
the  next  minute,  and  rejoicing  in  the  discovery  of  two 
additional  dental  arrivals  more  precious  than  pearls,  and 
unannounced  by  pain  or  fretfulness.  Decidedly,  there  was 
no  one  of  the  family  just  now  idle  enough  to  interrupt  the 
interview  in  the  drawing-room. 

Catherine  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  lean- 
ing her  hand  on  the  back  of  a  lounging  chair,  when  Reuben 
Appersley  entered.  She  had  come  to  a  sudden,  unprepared 
determination  to  tell  him  at  once  that  she  had  mistaken  her 
feelings,  and  loved  him  only  in  the  calm  sisterly  manner 
which  their  relationship  warranted.  But  when  she  saw  the 
gravd,  anxious  expression  of  his  kind  face,  her  heart  already 
almost  failed  her. 

"  Catherine,  darling ! "  ho  exclaimed,  as  he  advanced 
toward  her  with  open  arms,  from  which  she  did  not  shrink. 
"  What  is  it  all  about, — what  have  I  done  to  offend  you  ?  " 

"  Offend  me  ?  Nothing,  Reuben,  nothing.  What  do  you 
mean  ?  you  have  always  been  goodness  itself  to  me." 

"  Then  why  that  cold  and  ceremonious  letter  ?  "  he  re- 
plied, "  every  word  of  which  was  like  a  stab." 
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*'  I  did  not  mean  it  to  be  cold  and  ceremonious,  but—** 
and  by  this  time  great  tears  were  rolling  down  Catherine's 
cheeks. 

"  But  what  ?  "  whispered  Reuben  with  a  sad  gravity. 

No  answer. 

The  question  was  repeated,  while  the  lover  tried  to  wipe 
away  and  kiss  away  the  tears ;  but  this  Catherine  feebly 
resisted. 

"  Reuben,"  she  murmured,  "  I  did  not  think  my  letter 
could  BO  betray  me,  but  the  truth  must  be  told, — Cousin 
Reuben,  I  love  you  dearly;  dearly,  as  I  love  my  own 
brothers  and  sisters,  but  not  as  you  wish  to  1)e  loved.  Oh, 
forgive  me  I  My  fickleness,  my  caprice  are  without  excuse ; 
I  am  unworthy  of  you, — ^I  am  indeed." 

Even  while  she  spoke  such  words  as  these,  she  suffered 
her  hand  to  remain  in  his  clasp,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  drop 
it.  Only,  with  the  other  hand  he  shaded  hia  face  to  hide 
the  spasm  of  distress  which  moved  it. 

*'  Oh,  Catherine,  this  is  bitter !  Again  I  ask,  what  have 
I  done?" 

"Nothing, — absolutely  nothing;  you  are  good  and 
true,  worthy  a  wife  true  and  noble  as  yourself."  And  now 
she  had  released  her  hand,  and  was  once  more  trying  with 
quiet  energy  to  take  off  her  diamond  ring. 

"  Tell  me,  do  the  family  know  all  this  ?  " 

"  No,  not  a  soul." 

"  Good." 

"  It  was  due  to  you,  Reuben,  to  tell  you  the  truth  my- 
self.    Oh,  if  you  knew  how  generous  I  think  you —  " 

"  Kate,  has  any  other  man  been  making  love  to  you  ?  " 

"  No,  Reuben.     I  believe  that  I  shall  never  marry." 

"Never  marry!"  And  Reuben  burst  into  a  shrill 
laugh.  "  I  see,"  he  continued,  "  you  are  striving  to  get  off 
the  poor  ring, — let  me  try." 

There  was  a  strange  pathetic  silence  of  a  minute  or  two, 
during  which  Reuben  took  the  passive  hand,  and  really 
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Btrove  with  gentle  force  to  remove  the  ring.  Then  finding 
his  elTorts  ineffectual,  he  suddenly  lifted  the  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  kissed  it  all  over,  inside  and  out.  The  next  min- 
ute he  was  on  his  knees  beford  her,  just  as  in  happier  days 
he  had  often  placed  himself^  half  in  jest,  half  in  serious- 
ness. 

''  The  ring  will  not  come  off  I ''  he  exclaimed  with  a  sort 
of  gladness, ''  and  I  will  not  give  you  up.  This  is  only  a 
young  girl's  fluttering  fear.  Not  marry  I  The  idea  is 
absurd  ! " 

"Why  absurd?  Many  women  lead  single  lives;  by 
choice  often." 

"Ah,  but  not  Catherines, — unless  they  have  been 
wronged  or  disappointed.  Oh,  Kate,"  he  continued,  "I 
will  make  you  so  happy !  Yet  not  so  happy  as  you  will 
make  me.  My  heart  is  set  upon  you ;  all  the  treasure  of 
my  life  is  staked  on  this  one  venture.  My  mother  too ;  it 
would  break  her  heart  for  me  to  give  you  up." 

"  Poor  aunt !  But  if  she  knew  the  truth,  she  would 
soon  be  reconciled." 

"  No ;  she  would  always  dread  my  marrying  some  one 
she  did  not  like, — not  that  I  should  ever  marry  at  all,  which 
would  displease  her  just  as  much." 

"Reuben,  I  was  wrong  to  accept  you  in  the  first 
instance ;  but  I  did  not  know  my  own  heart." 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  you  do  not  know  it  now.  Darling, 
let  us  look  upon  all  these  doubts  and  feai*s  as  a  bad  dream, 
— to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  so  glad  that 
your  trouble — for  it  has  been  a  trouble,  has  it  not  ? — has 
not  been  known  or  suspected." 

"  I  have  been  a  coward.  It  requires  courage  to  pro- 
claim one's  self  a  jilt.  It  is  an  ugly  name,  especially  for, the 
eldest  sister  of  a  family,  to  acquire ;  but  that  is  what  I 


am." 


"What  you  were, — in  the  bad  dream.     And,  as  you 
say,  dreadful  for  an  eldest  sister.    I  can  see  it  alL    Phcebe 
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and  Jane's  possible  husbands,— every  one  of  them  whistled 
away  at  the  sound ;  even  little  Lucy  with  a  right  to  shake 
her  chubby  fist  at  you." 

"  Don't,  Reuben,  don't ;  I  cannot  bear  it."  And  Cath- 
erine burst  into  a  renewed  passion  of  tears. 

"Hush,  hush  I  love;-  you  will  be  heard;  do  not  let 
people  know  1 " 

In  truth,  Catherine's  sobs  were  heard;  but  pnly  by 
Janet  Gillespie,  who  was  passing  the  drawing-room  door. 
It  might  be  that  her  foot  lingered  for  a  moment  to  make 
sure  of  a  sound  which  infinitely  distressed  her,  but  the  old 
nurse  was  too  much  of  a  "  gentlewoman  "  to  listen  longer. 
Only,  she  went  about  her  work  that  morning  with  a  pale, 
careworn  face,  and  was  a  little  absent  when  addressed. 
She  alone  of  all  the  household  had  observed  a  change  in 
Catherine  during  the  last  few  days ;  a  something  too  vague 
to  be  spoken  about ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  had  made  her 
anxious.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  There  is  a  Free- 
masonry among  certain  people,  the  initiation  to  which  is 
a  peculiar  baptism  of  sorrow ;  and  even  as  in  Masonry 
there  are  apprentices  and  grand  masters,  so,  in  the  school 
of  the  heart,  degrees  are  taken  by  which  the  pupils  can 
recognize  one  another. 

Mrs.  Freeth  had  been  wooed  and  wed,  and  for  twenty 
years  had  been  wife  and  mother ;  had  had  a  variety  of 
petty  cares,  and  had  known  a  few  grave  anxieties,  but,  like 
many  another  happy  woman,  had  never  experienced  a  great 
heart  and  soul  struggle, — a  struggle  where  sometliing  dearer 
than  life  is  at  stake,  and  yet  where  duties  are  not  clear. 
Now,  Janet  had  passed  through  such  a  fiery  ordeal,  and 
knew  the  signs  of  its  scorching ;  this  was  why  she  could 
read  tokens  of  trouble,  though  the  loving  mother  saw 
nothing  amiss. 

Catherine  soon  subdued  the  violence  of  her  weeping ; 
but  the  dull  sorrow  at  her  heart  seemed  aggravated  rather 
than  abated.     Reuben's  generosity  intensified  her  own  self- 
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Bcorn, — ^for  indeed  she  was  beginning  to  despise  herself 
heartily.  There  are  natures,  here  and  there,  capable  of 
severity  and  harsh  injustice  to  themselves  ;  natures  with  a 
keen  but  only  half-enlightened  conscientiousness,  and 
with  that  womanly  spice  of  cowardice  which  is  afraid  of 
whole  truths  and  unknown  risks.  Such  natures  may  be 
brave,  beyond  all  power  of  portrayal,  to  meet  life's  "  sea  of 
troubles,"  as,  like  a  rising  tide,  it  comes  upon  them,  wave 
after  wave;  but  at  some  eventful  moment  they  lack  the 
power  of  iron-will  and  rock-like  firmness,  and  so  consent 
to  suffer  much  themselves  rather  than  that  others  should 
suffer  a  little. 

After  all,  it  would  be  a  queer  sort  of  world,  with  more 
wrangling  in  it  than  ever,  if  women  were  mightily  differ- 
ent from  what  they  are.    Surely, 

"  Sweet  love  were  elain/' 

if  "iron-wills"  and  "rock-like  firmness"  were  dealt  out 
indiscriminately  to  both  sexes  I 

I  cannot  tell  how  it  was,  but  those  light  words  about 
her  sisters  went  deep  into  Catherine's  heart.  She  had 
thought  much  of  grieving  her  parents  and  disgracing  her- 
self— of  setting  an  evil  example,  it  may  be — ^but  she 
had  not  thought  of  injuring  her  young  sisters ;  and  here 
was  another  pang  to  her  already  morbid  conscience.  She 
was  in  so  excited  a  state  just  now,  that  circumstances  all 
got  out  of  perspective  with  her.  Above  all,  her  brother's 
recent  obligation  to  Reuben  loomed  in  her  mind  beyond 
even  its  just  proportion.  The  central  truth  that  remained 
to  her  the  least  distorted  was,  that  Reuben's  love  was  deep 
and  generous,  and  wholly  blameless,  and  that  for  his  faith, 
his  benefits,  she  was  returning  black  ingratitude.  As  this 
feeling  grew  exaggerated,  that  counterpoise  of  sentiment 
and  duty  which  had  impelled  her  to  break  her  engagement 
warped  and  shrank,  till  the  question  resolved  itself  rather 
to  one  of  self-sacrifice  than  anything  else. 
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She  broke  the  silence  which  had  followed  her  bnrst  of 
tears  by  exclaiming : 

"  Oh,  Reuben,  how  good  you  have  been  to  Lionel !  " 

"Good!  Do  you  mean  about  that  money?  Not 
much,  my  darling,  between  brothers.  But  what  a  booby 
to  tell  you  of  it." 

''  It  would  have  been  very  mean  of  him  not  to  tell 
nie.** 

"  But,  my  Kate,  it  is  better  not  to  mention  this  little 
affair, — I  need  hardly  tell  you  I  never  shall." 

"I  am  sure  of  that.  But  I  wonder  what  Lionel  can 
have  wanted  with  such  a  sum  of  money.     Do  not  you  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  should  wonder  a  little,  if  my  heart  were  not 
full  of  other  thoughts." 

By  this  time  he  had  again  taken  Catherine's  hand. 
Every  jealous  dread  had  been  chased  away  by  her  literally 
true  answer  to  his  question  about  "  another  man,"  and  he 
began  to  feel  she  was  his  own  again, — with  even,  it  may  be, 
a  new  halo  of  perfection  gathered  round  her.  Too  palpable 
a  display  of  fondness  would  have  been  far  more  fatal  to  his 
affection  than  any  temporary  coldness  on  her  part.  So 
Reuben  Appersley  chose  to  consider  this  little  scene  as  a 
mere  April  cloud  bursting  in  a  sudden  shower,  but  leaving 
the  heaven  of  their  love  bright  as  ever  afterward. 

He  began  chattering  about  Five  Oaks,  and  doings  in 
the  neighborhood  ;  gave  an  imaginary  message  from  Floss, 
who  was  supposed  still  to  bemoan  Catherine's  absence; 
described  the  glories  of  the  autumn  landscape  with  truth 
and  force,  and  then  glided  on  into  talk  of  new  furniture  * 
which  Catherine  mnst  choose,  and  pictured  future  happy 
days  with  faith  in  the  coming  reality. 

And  Catherine — though  more  than  once  her  lips  parted 
to  reply — had  no  longer  courage  to  say  "  No ! " 

By  and  by,  Reuben's  heart  seemed  warmed  by  its  own 
love  and  truth ;  and  he  hinted,  a  little  mysteriously,  at  a 
torouble  he  bad,  which  Catherine  ought  to  learn,  only  not 
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now ;  there  was  not  time,  and  the  telling  would  stir  him  too 
much.  But  Catherine  proffered  sympathy,  and  this  was 
so  sweet,  that  he  told  the  story  of  the  paragraph  in  the 
"Meadshire  Chronicle,"  with  his  mother's  explanation  of 
it,  at  once,  little  knowing  that  every  sorrow  of  his  just 
now  would  be  another  link  of  the  chain  that  was  binding 
his  betrothed  again  to  him. 

And,  just  as  the  narrative  was  finished,  Jenny  opened 
the  drawing-room  door,  timidly  inquiring  if  now  she 
might  take  her  music  lesson.  If  "  yes,"  she  would  begin 
playing,  and  Miss  Otway,  hearing  the  piano,  would  come 
up  presently. 

"  Have  I  hindered  it,  Jenny  ?  "  exclaimed  Reuben ;  "  but 
you  and  Miss  Otway  will  forgive  me,  I  am  sure.  Let  me 
help  you,"  he  continued,  moving  toward  the  piano  to  open 
it.  But  the  young  girl  was  before  him ;  in  a  minute  she 
had  seated  herself  at  the  instrument,  and  was  unrolling  the 
piece  of  music  she  had  left  in  the  room  two  hours  ago. 

"  What  are  we  going  to  hear  ?  "  asked  Reuben,  half 
playfully. 

"  I  am  learning  a  new  fantasia  on  an  old  tune.  I  hope 
you  will  discover  what  it  is." 

So  saying,  Jane  began  a  brilliant  prelude,  which  soon 
passed  into  the  melody  of  ''  Should  Auld  Acquaintance  be 
Forgot."  Rich  harmonies  gave,  to  a  cultivated  ear,  new 
pathos  to  the  theme ;  and,  as  the  girl  was  a  bom  musician, 
the  performance  was  really  thrilling. 

"  Darling  Kate,"  whispered  Reuben,  as  he  seated  him- 
self again  for  a  moment  by  her  side,  "  name  the  day  you 
will  be  my  wife !  Nay,  I  will  not  leave  London  till  the 
time  is  fixed.     Speak  to  me,  Kate, — when  shall  it  be  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause;  and  then  Catherine  murmured: 
"Tjf  it  is  to  be — I  toiU  fix  the  time.  But,  Reuben,  let  me 
go  now.     Let  me  go  before  Hester  Otway  comes  in." 


CHAPTEtt  XX. 

THB     DAY     IS     FIXED. 

A!ND  now  the  die  was  cast.  Reuben  had  pleaded  again 
and  again,  and  had  won  over  Catherine's  parents  to 
espouse  his  cause,  so  that  the  wedding-day  was  fixed  for 
the  first  week  in  January.  He  had  prolonged  his  stay  in 
London  day  after  day,  until  Hubert  Freeth  returned  from 
Fenfield,  and  then,  with  simple  eloquence,  had  urged  that 
the  marriage  should  be  no  longer  delayed. 

It  is  tnie,  there  was  a  wordless  floating  idea  among  the 
elders  that  Catherine  would  fain  have  waited  a  little  longer; 
but  the  wish,  they  thought,  was  a  fantasy, — a  caprice  which 
it  was  best  not  to  indulge.  They  were  wrong,  as  we  know, 
for  Catherine  sincerely  meant  what  she  said  to  Reuben,  that 
if  the  marriage  was  to  take  place,  she  woald  at  once  fix  the 
day.  But  there  must  have  been  something  strange  in  her 
demeanor  which  was  thus  misinterpreted;  for  Reuben 
Appersley  was  far  too  loyal — ^and  perhaps  too  proud — to 
breathe  a  word  of  what  he  considered  a  sacred  confidence 
between  them. 

Reuben  lingered  a  week  or  ten  days  in  town,  spending 
the  greater  part  of  every  day  by  Catherine's  side.  Autumn 
though  it  was,  and  "  out  of  the  season,"  occupation  was 
found  for  the  country  cousin,  and  a  little  unceremonious 
visiting  took  place.  "Papa"  was  too  busy  to  pay  him 
much  attention,  but  he  was  often  ready  with  suggestions, 
and,  among  others,  proposed  that  Mrs.  Freeth  should  take 
him  to  Lady  Hartrington's  on  one  of  her  reception  after- 
noons. 
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Catherine  excused  herself  from  being  of  the  party,  and, 
consequently,  the  whole  affair  was  flat  and  stupid  to  Reu- 
ben. And,  in  truth,  he  was  out  of  his  element  in  Lady  Hart- 
rington's  drawing-room,  and  felt  in  a  world  to  which  he 
did  not  belong.  He,  whose  judgment  was  slow,  and  whose 
opinions  were  all  weighed  and  winnowed,  whose  loves 
were  strong  and  hatreds  deeply  rooted,  had  not  ready  the 
talk  of  the  coteries.  The  critic's  incisive  speech,  the  artistes 
studio  language,  the  politician's  latest  slang  were  to  him 
nearly  unintelligible  babble,  and  almost  bewildered  him. 
Yet,  observing  that  these  people  who  claimed  to  be  in  the 
van  of  progress,  and  to  belong  to  the  elect  of  the  "  day 
after  tomorrow "  differed  hugely  among  themselves,  he 
took  courage  and  escaped  humiliation,  content  to  be  what 
he  was,  even  though  his  opinions  were  those  of  the  "  day 
before  yesterday.'* 

Something  of  the  feeling  he  had  experienced  he 
expressed  at  the  dinner-table  an  hour  or  two  afterward, 
only  the  usual  family  party  being  present. 

"  You  are  half  right  and  half  wrong,  Reuben,"  said  Mr. 
Freeth,  "  in  thinking  thus  slightingly  of  the  Sir  Oracles. 
For  tny  own  part,  I  believe  truth  is  more  often  flashed  out 
in  the  warmth  of  contending  opinions  than  evolved  by  the 
independent  thinker.  For  this  reason,  some  amount  of  in- 
tellectual society  is  a  sheer  necessity  for  brain-workers ;  I 
know  I  have  often  mastered  a  difficulty  through  the  sug- 
gestions of  an  opponent's  argument,  and  the  obstacles  fore- 
seen by  some  one  who  called  the  difficult — impossible." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  replied  Reuben,  "  that  all  the  great 
truths  of  life  were  settled  long  ago." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Freeth ;  "  though  not  the  manner  of 
looking  at  them.  But  every  thoughtful  mind  has,  I  sus- 
pect, a  not  dissimilar  experience.  Men  and  women  with 
hearts  and  brains  are  pretty  sure,  at  some  time  of  their 
lives,  to  be  under  the  fascinations  of  novelty.  They  get 
entangled,   so  to  speak,    in   a  swarm   of   flre-flies.     But 
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another  morning  dawns,  and  the  fire-flies  drop,  and  the  sun 
shines  just  as  it  did  before.  Depend  upon  it,  as  we  grow 
older  we  survive  many  a  wrong  impression,  and  grow 
more  reverent  to  the  past.  So  that  the  opinions  of  the 
'  day  after  tomorrow '  will  often  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
'  day  before  yesterday.'  '* 

"  Uncle,"  exclaimed  Reuben,  "  I  am  delighted  to  find 
you  growing  such  a  good  old  Tory." 

"No,  no,  not  a  Tory;  but  I  confess  to  being  rather 
more  of  a  Conservative  than  formerly." 

"Please,  Hubert,  dear,  don't  talk  politics,"  said  Mrs. 
Freeth. 

"  My  love,  I  am  not  thinking  of  such  a  thing ;  my  little 
speech  was  merely  incidental.  But  how  did  you  like  your 
visit  to  Lady  Hartrington  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  was  as  kind  as  ever,  but  so  sorry  Catherine 
was  not  with  us.  I  think  she  was  very  pleased  indeed  that 
I  introduced  Reuben  to  her." 

"  Did  she  show  you  her  autograph  book  ?  "  asked  Cath- 
erine, addressing  Reuben. 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  "  is  it  curious, — should  I  have  liked 
to  see  it  ?  " 

"  Quite  a  treasure.  She  has  Tennyson  and  the  Brown- 
ings, and  Wordsworth,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
Nelson's  writing  with  his  left  hand." 

Catherine  observed  that  Reuben  warmed  at  the  mention 
of  Wellington  and  Nelson  as  he  exclaimed,  "  Saviors  of 
their  country,  I  should  have  liked  to  see  their  writing," 
while  he  was  comparatively  indifferent  about  the  poets.  A 
slight  thing  this  indifference,  and  yet  it  fell  with  a  chill 
upon  her  heart. 

That  drawing-room  of  Lady  Hartrington's,  with  its  buzz 
of  tongues  and  clash  of  thoughts,  its  bright  faces  and 
varied  forms,  seemed  to  her  fancy  like  a  lost  paradise, 
where  happy  spirits  congre<^ated,  among  whom,  henceforth, 
she  would  have  no  part.     I  wonder  how  many  a  heart  has 
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been  wrecked  by  undisciplined  hero-worship,  and  the  eager 
desire  to  taste  life,  heedless  of  the  bitter  lees  which  lie 
beneath  its  brightest  bubbles  ! 

Reuben  quitted  London  a  happy  man.  The  brief 
trouble  which  had  brought  him  so  suddenly  to  town  had 
passed  away,  leaving  only  a  memory  on  his  mind  more  of 
tenderness  toward  Catherine  than  of  personal  pain.  And 
his  next  visit  was  to  be  as  bridegroom. 

Meanwhile,  the  trousseau  had  to  be  provided,  and  those  - 
infinite  details  to  be  arranged  inseparable  from  a  wed- 
ding'comm^  U  faut.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Brindley  was  called 
to  the  council,  and,  indeed.  Aline  was  asked  to  be  one  of 
the  bridesmaids.  But  though  Mrs.  Brindley  gave  a  good  deal 
of  shrewd,  serviceable  worldly  advice,  she  and  Catherine  fre- 
quently differed  in  matters  of  taste.  Mrs.  Brindley  liked 
novelty,  and  generally  approved  of  the  prevailing  fashion. 
Catherine  had  an  artist's  eye  for  color  and  contrast,  for 
form  and  congmity,  and,  of  course,  after  all,  it  was  her 
judgment  which  decided.  It  would  be  false  to  say  Cath- 
erine did  not  take  some  amount  of  interest  in  selecting  the 
beautiful  fabrics  her  father's  generosity  placed  at  her  dis- 
posal. She  did,  for  that  artist's  eye  for  beauty  will  delight 
itself  whenever  there  is  the  opportunity,  and  the  woman 
who  is  indilTerent  about  her  dress — save  temporarily  and 
under  circumstances  of  crushing  misery — has  something 
inharmonious  in  her  nature.  Besides,  Catherine  was  mak- 
ing a  brave  fight  to  be  happy,  and  schooling  herself  to 
magnify  every  morsel  of  pleasantness  in  her  path. 

I  dare  say  she  would  have  been  judged  by  strong-minded 
women  as  a  little  frivolous,  and  misjudged — as  so  many  peo- 
ple are — for  showing  decided  tastes  and  a  decided  will 
about  black  and  brown,  and  blue  and  green,  and  silk  and 
satin,  and  Honiton  lace  and  Brussels ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  very  misjudgers  would,  perhaps,  have  deemed 
her  insipid  or  affected,  had  she  appeared  a  shade  too  indif- 
ferent about  her  equipments.     It  was  a  good  deal  wiser  of 
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Catherine  Freeth  to  tnm  her  thoughts  resolutely  into  the 
milliner'B  region  of  ribbons  and  laces,  and  to  magnify  its 
importance  to  herself  than  to  let  her  thoughts  drift  into 
Lady  Hartrington's  drawing-room^  and  be  caught  in  the 
currents  that  flowed  thence  I 

In  reality,  Catherine  was  growing  every  day  more 
reconciled  to  her  lot,  more  calmly  contented,  more  hopeful 
for  the  future,  and  if —  I  Well,  if  there  were  no  charts  ill 
drawU)  no  adverse  winds,  no  skies  obscured,  no  compass 
lost,  no  ill  built  ship,  no  storms  to  be  dreaded,  no  shoals 
and  rocks  for  the  mariner  to  shun,  surely  his  vessel  would 
bound  gayly  over  the  waves,  and  ever  come  safely  to  port; 
but  I  do  not  think  the  steersman  could  claim  any  badge  of 
distinction,  or  order  of  merit,  as  guerdon  for  his  success. 

The  short  winter  days  seemed  all  too  brief  for  the  shop- 
ping which  had  to  be  done,  and  in  which  Catherine 
appeared  to  take  so  deep  an  interest, — let  alone  the  visitd 
that  had  to  be  paid  ;  and  to  add  to  the  bustle  and  excite- 
ment of  the  time,  there  was  to  be  a  New  Year's  juvenile 
party  at  Telford  House,  to  keep  Teddy's  birthday,  with 
Christmas-tree  and  Twelfth-night  characters,  so  that,  at  last, 
the  younger  children  might  have  the  delight  of  receiving 
and  entertaining  their  own  especial  guests. 

To  a  certain  extent,  Mrs.  F^-eeth  enjoyed  the  needful 
preparations.  A  children's  party  did  not  present  itself  to 
her  mind  under  formidable  aspects ;  it  would  afford  her 
ample  scope  for  thoughtful  kindness,  and  the  good  manage- 
ment in  which  she  delighted,  and  her  shyness  did  not 
amount  to  fear  of  a  child,  be  it  prince  or  peasant.  Possibly, 
if  she  had  had  a  wider  acquaintance  with  some  of  those  ter- 
rible little  people  of  modem  times,  who  seem  never  to  be, 
nor  to  have  been  children,  her  confidence  in  herself  might 
have  received  a  shock.  As  it  was,  she  had  an  innocent 
pleasure  in  noticing  Phcebe  and  Jane's  girlish  eagerness, 
and  harmless  pride  in  their  promotion,— each  feeling  a  new 
dignity  as  prospective  youthful  hostess.    Perhaps  Phoebe 
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tossed  back  her  onrls  a  little  oftener  than  was  necessary ; 
but  the  rippling  smile  on  little  Jenny^s  face  was  eqaally 
typical  of  her  satisfiaction.  Of  coarse,  these  feelings  were  a 
little  dashed  by  that  amusing  contempt  for  *'mere  chil- 
dren "  which  the  girl  in  her  early  "teens"  is  sure  to  expe- 
rience ;  but  this  young  party  was  a  sort  of  preparation  for 
real  grown  up  society,  with  all  its  anticipated  privileges, 
and  a»  such  had  its  fascinations.  As  for  Gilbert,  content 
that  it  was  going  to  be  a  "  stunning  "  afiair,  he  had  no  sug- 
gestions to  offer.  Teddy,  in  a  manner  the  hero  of  the  occa- 
sion, rested  on  the  promise  that  he  should  sit  up  to  supper, 
and  even  little  Lucy,  who  now  could  toddle  and  chatter, 
was,  at  any  rate,  to  see  the  Christmas-tree  a-light. 

Certainly,  nobody  guessed  that  the  Fordinghill  con- 
stituency and  the  Fenfield  disaster  could  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  children's  party* 


CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  CHILDBSN'S  PABTY. 

THE  long-expected  second  of  January  was  come, — a 
cold  dull  day,  with  a  keen  east  wind.  But  within- 
doors everything  looked  cheerful  at  Telford  House.  A 
bright  fire  blazed  in  nearly  every  room,  and  the  Christmas 
decorations  of  evergreens  and  holly  were  abundant  and  taste- 
ful ;  servants  were  busy  going  to  and  fro,  making  the  needful 
preparations  for  the  evening ;  and  light  feet  pattered  about 
as  the  young  folks  alternately  helped,  hindered,  or  ad- 
mired. Even  *^papa''  had  given  up  his  study  for  the 
occasion,  and  there  the  Christmas-tree  was  placed. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  Cather- 
ine, in  her  dark  merino  morning  dress,  was  making  final 
adjustments  of  the  tree,  her  sister  Jane  handing  her  the 
toys  and  nicknacks  not  yet  suspended.  The  green  pyramid 
tree,  the  many-colored  candles  and  varied  offerings,  with  a 
background  of  richly-filled  book-shelves,  and  the  two 
graceful  girls,  made  a  pretty  picture ;  and  so  thought  the 
two  gentlemen  who  rather  suddenly  entered  the  room. 
These  were  Hubert  Freeth  and  Algernon  Raybrooke. 

Algernon  had  been  again  "worried"  by  his  constitu- 
ents about  their  local  afiairs,  and  was  now  endeavoring  to 
recover  lost  popularity  by  interesting  himself  in  their  be- 
half. He  had  been  advised  to  apply  to  Mr.  Freeth  as  the 
man,  of  all  others,  who  could  give  him  the  necessary  in- 
formation concerning  some  hydraulic  works  about  which 
certain  corporate  bodies  were  squabbling ;  and  he  thought, 
having    met    him  at   Lady  Hartrington's   was   sufficient 
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apology  for  catling  on  him  at  his  office  on  a  matter  of 
business. 

Of  course  it  was.  And  though  Mr.  Freeth  only  just 
remembered  him  as  a  *^  gentlemanlike  young  man  who  sat 
next  Catherine,''  he  was  courteous  and  kind,  and  gave  him 
considerable  information  and  excellent  advice.  But  some 
plans,  which  were  necessary  to  simplify  his  statements,  hap- 
pened to  be  at  home;  and,  as  he  was  leaving  the  office 
early  in  honor  of  the  children's  gala,  what  more  natural 
than  to  ask  Mr.  Raybrooke  to  come  round  and  see  them, 
the  distance  not  being  five  minutes'  walk  ? 

"  Catherine,"  exclaimed  the  father,  as  he  entered,  "  you 
remember  Mr.  Raybrooke  ?  We  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing him  at  Lady  Hartrington's  in  the  autumn." 

Catherine  bowed,  held  out  her  hand,  uttered  some  ordi- 
nary phrase  of  greeting ;  and  though  her  heart  had  made 
a  wild  leap  at  the  recognition  of  the  visitor,  she  was  suffi- 
ciently schooled  not  to  betray  emotion. 

Algernon  Raybrooke  was  only  a  little  less  surprised  at 
the  meeting.  Perhaps  he  was  aware  that  a  sort  of  fascina- 
tion he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  resist,  had  strengthened 
his  inclination  to  consult  Mr.  Freeth,  and  he  had  gladly 
accompanied  him  to  his  home ;  but  he  had  not  dared  to  hope 
that  he  should  see  any  of  the  ladies  of  the  family  today, 
whatever  future  opportunities  might  arise  for  so  doing. 

"I  forgot  that  I  had  abdicated  my  right  here  for 
today,"  said  Mr.  Freeth,  with  a  laugh,  "  but  I  think  I  can 
lay  my  hand  on  what  I  want  in  a  moment.  Yes,  here  are 
the  Fenfield  drawings,"  he  continued,  lifting  down  a  port- 
folio from  a  high  shelf.  ^^  I  will  move  the  table  nearer  the 
window ;  or  shall  we  light  the  gas  at  once  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  can  see^perfectly  well,"  replied  Algernon ;  "  but 
I  fear  I  am  a  sad  intruder.  I  believe  I  like  play  better  than 
work.  I  am  sure  I  would  rather  be  assisting  the  young 
ladies  than  poring  over  engineering  plans." 

"  They  are  the  simplest  things  in  the  world,"  returned 
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Mr.  Freeth,  who  was  a  man  that,  on  the  whole,  liked  work 
better  than  play,  and  took  Algernon's  speech  for  a  mere 
young  man's  politeness.  But  Catherine  was  glad  that  the 
visitor  was  obliged  to  give  his  attention  to  the  plans,  and 
she  harried  the  last  decorations  of  the  tree,  and  slipped 
oat  of  the  room  as  soon  as  she  coald.  A  weight  was  at 
her  heart, — a  dark  terror  of  unknown  evil  oppressed  her. 
And,  above  all,  a  self-scorn  that  she  who,  in  three  days, 
was  to  be  Reuben's  wife,  could  be  so  moved  by  this  mitn's 
presence.     It  was  as  if  a  buried  corpse  stirred  in  its  grave. 

Hester  Otway  had  dined  with  the  younger  children  at 
one  o'clock,  but  the  family  dinner,  in  anticipation  of  the 
early  party,  was  to  be  in  half  an  hour,  and  Catherine  deter^ 
mined  to  let  the  bell  ring  on,  and  *'not  go  downstairs  till 
every  one  must  have  assembled — ^not  till  Raybrooke  must 
have  departed — so  that  there  should  not  even  be  a  chance 
of  encounter  on  the  stairs.  Alas !  for  such  good  intentions 
and  their  fulfilment  She  found  the  family  at  table,  as 
she  expected,  but,  instead  of  the  guest  having  departed, 
be  had  been  asked  to  stay,  so  that  some  memoranda  he 
wished  to  make  might  be  taken  after  dinner.  Even  the 
seat  he  occupied  was  next  the  one  reserved  for  Catherine. 
Could  they  help  remembering  how,  once  before,  they  had 
thus  sat  side  by  side  ? 

The  Freeths  were  all  thoroughly  unaffected,  sociable 
people.  Lionel  had  within  this  hour  returned  from  a  three 
days'  visit  to  a  college  friend,  and  was  in  high  spirits,  pre- 
pared to  make  himself  useful  and  agreeable.  Moreover,  he 
bad  previously  announced  that  he  had  met  Cuthbert  Raw- 
lins, and  had  invited  him  for  the  evening ;  he  was  such  a 
capital  fellow,  and  would  make  all  sorts  of  fun  for  the  chil- 
dren ;  but  he  thought  his  mother  had  better  send  him  a  note 
of  invitation,  which,  accordingly,  she  had  done.  What, 
therefore,  more  natural  than  that  another  young  man,  thus 
fallen  among  them  accidentally,  should  be  asked  to  join  the 
evening  party  ? 
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From  the  depths  of  her  heart  Catherine  hoped  that 
Algernon  would  say  "  No," — ^hoped  there  was  really  some 
imperative  engagement  he  could  not  break.  But  the 
*^  No  "  was  a  very  fiftint  one ;  the  engagement  he  had,  only  a 
promise  to  be  at  home  to  receive  his  brother, — an  engage- 
ment at  once  superseded  by  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
bring  the  young  midshipman  with  him.  Decidedly,  the 
party  was  taking  proportions  not  expected  in  the  morning. 

Now,  there  is  no  sort  of  friendly  gathering — not  even 
a  picnic — ^less  apt  to  be  formal  and  ceremonious  than  a 
juvenile  Christmas  party,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  '^grown- 
up young  people"  amidst  it.  Where  the  elderly-young 
pretend  to  be  children,  and  the  children  strive  to  be  men 
and  women ;  where  the  budding  vanities  are  without  mal- 
ice, and  fresh  young  faces  wear  no  masks ;  where  ringing 
laughter  is  clear  as  a  wild  bird's  song,  and  mirth  is  not 
tangled  with  sorrow.  Let  the  cynic  be  silent  in  such  a 
scene,  or  whisper  his  forebodings,  at  any  r^te,  with  bated 
breath.  We  know  the  old,  old  story ;  the  stem,  sad  truth. 
We  know  how  these  young  hearts  are  already  skirting  the 
whirlpool  of  life;  how  §oon  they  must  be  caught  in  its 
eddies,  some  to  swim  and  some  to  sink,  but  all  to  wrestle 
and  suffer.  Yet  none  the  less  may  we  rejoice  when  clear 
young  voices  rise  about  us  as  if  to  purify  the  air,  and 
strike  a  joyous  key-note  with  their  childish  treble. 

People  feel  influences  without  reasoning  about  them. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  the  dancing  began, 
the  Twelfth-night  characters  having  already  been  drawn, 
and  a  small  cavalier  of  eight  years  old,  and  a  little  dam- 
sel of  ten,  been  installed  king  and  queen  of  the  evening. 
Catherine  had  determined  to  chase  thought  by  busy  activ- 
ity, and  she  flitted  about  the  rooms,  a  presiding  genius  of 
the  scene.  She  wore  a  simple  white  dress,  with  large  long 
hanging  sleeves,  which,  looped  up  at  the  shoulder  with 
coral  bands,  sometimes  shrouded  and  sometimes  left  bare 
her  round  white  arms.    Ako,  the  masses  of  her  dark  hair 
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were  sustained  by  pins  of  carved  coral.  The  two  younger 
girls,  with  their  fluttering  ribbons  and  crisply-curled  hair, 
looked  far  more  dressed  and  decorated. 

Cuthbert  Rawlins  had  arrived  by  eight  o'clock,  and 
was  being  caressed  and  f§ted  by  all  the  family ;  for  was  he 
not  Lionel's  dear  friend,  and  the  gallant  swimmer  who  had 
rescued  him  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life  ?  Cuthbert  Raw- 
lins was  good-looking  and  well-bred,  with  the  ease  and 
suavity  of  manner  only  acquired  by  contact  with  good 
society  in  the  early  and  impressionable  days  of  youth. 
Catherine  had  been  asked  by  her  brother  to  string  the 
name  of  Cuthbert  on  the  rosary  of  her  friends,  and  she  had 
tried  to  do  so  while  he  was  yet  unknown,  and  notwith- 
standing the  painful  association  with  which  the  request 
was  connected.  Yet  now,  when  they  met,  a  strange  recoil 
and  vague  sense  of  disappointment  came  over  her ;  while 
she  was  ashamed  of  herself  for  feeling  an  ungrateful,  un- 
reasonable dislike.  Every  one  else  considered  him  the  life 
of  the  party.  He  made  fun  for  the  children,  not  boister- 
ously, but  with  a  subtle  spice  of  comicality;  sang  "Le 
Postilion  "  with  the  genuine  "  crack  "  which  delighted  the 
little  people ;  was  ready  to  dance  with  the  smallest  person- 
age in  the  room ;  but  finally  attached  himself  to  Phoebe  as 
her  devoted  swain,  she  being  sixteen,  he  not  quite  one-and- 
twenty. 

Algernon  Raybrooke  also  arrived  in  good  time,  with 
his  brother  the  midshipman,  who  came  in  uniform,  anchwas 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  young  naval  officer..  And  these 
were  the  only  "  grown  up "  gentlemen  of  the  party.  Mr. 
Freeth  looked  into  the  rooms  three  or  four  times  during 
the  course  of  the  evening,  spoke -to  the  children  he  knew; 
but  the  whole  thing  was  out  of  his  line,  and  he  found  out 
some  quiet  corner  of  the  house,  where  he  occupied  an  hour 
or  two  in  writing  letters. 

Mrs.  Freeth  was  on  hospitable  cares  intent,  and  full  of 
small  anxieties  about  the  youthful  guests,  who  all  appeared 
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to  her  motherly  conscience  to  be  under  her  special  care 
and  protection.  There  was  excellent  opportunity  for  tite- 
d-titeSy  in  a  crowd,  if  such  were  desired.  Algernon  Ray- 
brooke,  to  his  surprise,  discovered  that  Hester  Otway  was 
the  young  lady  whom  he  had  helped  to  recover  her  lost 
luggage,  and  they  met  almost  like  old  acquaintances.  Yet 
he  thought  she  looked  strangely  olde^  and  more  careworn, 
with  a  look  of  silent  suffering  which  he  had  not  observed 
before,  and  he  speculated,  for  half  -a  minute,  on  the  trials 
and  troubles  of  the  governess's  lot.  He  had  gathered  from 
some  accident  what  was  her  position,  and  perhaps  it  made 
him  the  more  deferential.  He  was  standing  chatting  with 
Hester,  when  Gilbert  came  up,  and  insisted  they  must 
dance,  as  a  couple  was  wanted  for  a  quadrille. 

Gilbert,  to  whom  shyness  was  wholly  unknown,  and 
who  had  installed  himself  juvenile  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, afterward  deigned  to  consult  Algernon's  taste,  and 
begged  he  would  select  a  partner  for  himself ;  but,  before 
he  arrived  at  this  point  of  condescension,  the  boy,  excited 
by  the  occasion,  had  chattered  away  freely  and  familiarly. 

*^  Oh,  it  has  been  such  a  jolly  Christmas ! "  he  exclaimed ; 
lots  of  parties  and  lots  of  fun ;  and  I'll  tell  you  something 
that  perhaps  you  don't  know.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
wedding  on  Saturday." 

"A  wedding!"  replied  Algernon,  conscious  that  the 
word  sounded  like  a  knell,  but  master  enough  of  himself 
to  suppress  all  show  of  emotion.  **  A  wedding !  and  pray 
which  is  the  bride  ?  " 

"  Why,  Catherine,  to  be  sure  ;  the  others  are  children." 

"And  the  fortunate  bridegroom,"  asked  Algernon, 
glancing  round  the  room ;  "  which  is  he  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Reuben  is  not  here ;  he  will  not  be  in  town  till 
tomorrow  night.  Would  you  like  to  dance  with  Cather- 
ine ?  She  said  she  would  not  dance  at  all,  but  I  dare  say 
she'll  give  way  if  I  ask  her.  Would  you  like  her  for  a 
partner  ?  We  shall  want  you  again,  I  am  certain.  Which 
8* 
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do  yon  like  best,  the  Lancers  or  the  Schottische  ?  Do  say. 
I  declare,  you  have  not  got  a  card  of  the  dances.  What  a 
shame  1 " 

"Oh,  never  mind  the  card,"  replied  Raybrookc.  "I 
shall  be  able  to  remember  my  engagements.  And,  indeed, 
I  will  accept  your  good  offices  with  your  sbter,  and  shall 
be  very  glad  if  you  can  persuade  her  to  alter  her  resolu- 
tion." 

"  Oh,  come  along.   -There  she  is,  in  the  other  room." 

Algernon  followed  the  small  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
glad  to  be  led  by  the  boy's  pertinacity. 

"  Now,  £[ate,  I  have  brought  you  a  partner,"  exclaimed 
Gilbert,  "  and  you  must  stand  up." 

"I  thought  the  grown-up  ladies  were  not  to  dance, 
Gilbert,"  said  Catherine,  but  meeting  Algernon's  glance 
even  as  she  spoke. 

"  Oh,  that  is  all  nonsense,  if  you  are  wanted.  Why, 
Miss  Otway  has  danced ;  why  should  not  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  wanted  this  time,"  observed 
Algernon.  "Perhaps  Miss  Freeth  will  allow  me  to  chat 
with  her  while  you  dance." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  returned  Gilbert ;  **  but  I  must  be 
ofEy  for  I  am  engaged  for  the  five  next  dances." 

The  next  minute  the  musicians  struck  up  a  lively  quad- 
rille, and  Kate  and  Algernon  became,  as  it  were,  impris- 
oned on  one  side  of  the  room. 

They  talked ;  but  it  was  not  about  dancing  and  music, 
or  children's  balls,  or  on  any  theme  suggested  by  the  frolic 
and  gayety  about  them.  Algernon  spoke  of  their  former 
meeting  at  Lady  Hartrington's, — spoke  as  if  he  at  least 
remembered  all  the  small  incidents  of  that  evening; 
indeed,  he  might  almost  be  said  to  resume  the  thread 
of  conversation  broken  by  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
Fl'eeth's  carriage. 

lliere  was  subtle  flattery  in  this  proof  of  his  recollection, 
though  Algernon  Baybrooke  never  meant  it  for  such.    He 
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only  gave  himself  up  to  the  fascination  and  intoxication  of 
the  hour,  not  heeding  whither  it  was  leading  him« 

Catherine  also  was  entranced.  Oh,  why  did  this  man 
again  cross  her  path,  to  make  her  discontented  with  the  lot 
that  to  all  the  world  seemed  fair  and  bright  ?  Or  looking, 
speaking  thus,  why  had  he  not  come  to  claim  her  the  very 
day  after  they  had  first  met?  It  was  too  late  now,  for 
Catherine  had  learned  who  Raybrooke  was, — how  bright 
was  his  opening  oareer,  how  fair  were  his  prospects ;  and 
to  her  these  truths  were  but  new  links  to  bind  her  to  her 
cousin.  Had  Algernon  been  poor,  and  had  said  that  night, 
*'  I  love  you,  Catherine,"  she  might  still  have  been  his. 

And  now  the  children  were  going  downstairs  to  draw 
for  prizes  from  the  Christmas-tree.  Algernon  offered 
Catherine  his  arm.  What  could  she  do  but  take  it  ?  Soon 
the  library  was  full  of  laughing,  chattering  children,  and 
Mrs.  Freeth,  who  dispensed  the  prizes,  was  too  intent  on 
her  task  to  much  regard  the  doings  of  the  elder  visitors. 
Children,  from  time  to  time,  made  their  way  to  Cathenne 
to  show  her  their  treasures,  but  even  those  already  enriched 
lingered  about  the  fascinating  tree.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  drawing-rooms  were  nearly  deserted.  Frank  Ray- 
brooke and  Jane  Freeth  had,  however,  returned  thither, 
and  Jane  was  at  the  piano,  with  the  young  midshipman 
by  her  side,  when  Algernon  and  Catherine  reentered  the 
room. 

Jane  was  playing,  from  memory,  first  one  sprightly  air 
and  then  another,  as  if  at  Frank's  bidding ;  and,  finally, 
the  notes  burst  into  a  popular  waltz  tune,  which  she  exe- 
cuted with  no  common  dash  and  spirit.  Half  a  dozen 
juvenile  couples,  yielding  to  the  exhilaration  of  the  music, 
were  wheeling  round  the  room.  Cuthbert  Rawlins  had 
persuaded  Phoebe  to  be  his  partner,  and  Lionel,  who  was  a 
**  beautiful  waltzer,"  had  drawn  Hester  Otway  into  the 
whirl  Was  the  music  really  inspiring,  or  the  waltz-fever 
contagious?    Without  a  word  spoken,  but  with  manner 
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more  beseeching  than  any  words,  Algernon  passed  his  arm 
round  Catherine's  waist,  and  in  another  minute  they  too 
were  under  the  subtle  fascination  of  the  dance. 

But  the  spell  was  quickly  broken.  Catherine  was  no 
prude ;  never  before  had  she  felt  shame  or  wrong  in  the 
waltz,  but  some  instinct  of  self-respect  tonight  cried  loudly 
in  her  ear  to  desist,  and  hardly  had  they  whirled  twice 
round  the  room,  when  she  paused,  and  insisted  on  sitting 
down.  As  she  did  so,  she  looked  across  the  room,  and  met 
the  earnest  gaze  of  Janet  Gillespie.  The  old  nurse,  with 
Burton  and  one  or  two  other  upper  servants,  was  watching 
the  youthful  dancers  from  the  doorway.  In  a  minute  they 
had  to  make  way  for  the  musicians,  who  were  returning 
from  taking  refreshments ;  and,  as  there  was  to  be  more 
dancing  before  supper,  Jane's  playing  ceased,  and  they 
resumed  their  duties. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  Catherine  busied 
herself  to  the  utmost  of  her  ability  with  the  amusements 
of  the  children ;  but  she  made  strange  blunders,  calling 
them  by  their  wrong  names,  and  by  no  means  sustained 
the  reputation  her  father  had  awarded  her  for  ready  tact 
and  the  skilful  employment  of  resources. 

Meanwhile,  Algernon  again  found  himself  by  Hester's 
side.  Cautiously,  and  yet  at  last  very  boldly,  he  spoke  of 
Catherine, — her  beauty,  her  grace;  and,  dpropos  of  the 
approaching  marriage,  asked  questions  about  Reuben 
Appersley. 

"  Is  he  young  ?  "  inquired  Raybrooke. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Hester;  "only  three  or  four  and 
twenty." 

"  And  handsome  ?  " 

"  Very." 

"A  life-long  attachment,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"Every  way  suitable,  I  imagine." 

"Ye-es." 


\ 
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^'  Is  the  man  worthy  of  such  a  girl  ? 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes ;  he  is  good  and  clever,  and  worthy  of  a 
noble  woman  for  his  wife." 

Algernon  looked  at  Hester  as  she  spoke,  and  observed 
that  her  nsnal  paleness  had  given  way  to  a  blush,  which 
flashed  to  her  forehead,  and  even  tinted  her  throat.  He 
read  her  secret,  bat  without  knowledge,  without  compre- 
hension of  details ;  therefore,  it  was  wrapped  in  a  haze  of 
falsities.  Yet  he  felt  a  strange  pity,  a  real  sympathy, — a 
something  which  made  him  feel  there  was  a  link  ready 
forged  between  him  and  Hester  Otway. 


i 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

JjrHBB   THB  PARTY. — THB   WEDDING. 

BY  degrees,  the  children  departed.  Some  tired  and 
sleepy,  fairly  worn  out  with  dancing,  fun,  and  frolic ; 
others  with  flushed  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  still  wide 
awake  with  the  wakefulness  of  excitement,  which  will  show 
its  revenge  in  languor  and  palor  tomorrow.  Truly,  a 
children's  party  is  a  curious  microcosm  that  a  sage  might 
profitably  study. 

Nor  did  the  elder  guests  tarry  late.  It  was  hardly  mid- 
night when  the  family  separated  for  rest.  Catherine  found 
her  bedroom  door  ajar,  and  heard,  before  she  reached  it,  a 
faint  rustling  of  silk.  Janet  Gillespie  was  wearing,  new  on 
today,  Mrs.  Appersley's  present,  and  looked  very  much  the 
**  gentlewoman  "  in  the  rich  black  silk  dress.  But  it  was  no 
part  of  her  duty  to  be  in  attendance,  and  Catherine  almost 
rebuked  her  for  sitting  up  so  late. 

"  But  I  took  upon  myself  to  send  Burton  to  bed,"  she 
replied ;  *^  and,  oh,  my  dear,  you  must  not  grudge  me  the 
few  opportunities  that  remain  of  my  being  with  you." 

A  quiet  kiss  was  Catherine's  reply.  And  then  the 
young  girl  seated  herself  in  an  easy  chair,  and  lazily  and 
mechanically  unfastened  her  sash,  and  took  the  coral  pins 
from  her  hair.  Presently,  she  looked  up,  and  met  the  ear- 
nest gaze  of  the  old  nurse,  with  just  the  same  mournful  and 
surprised  expression  which  she  had  encountered  an  hour 
before. 

*^Janet|  why  do  you  look  at  me  in  that  manner?" 
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exclaimed  Catherine,  in  a  tone  of  anger,  bo  ill  and  so  faintly 
assumed,  that  it  did  not  deceive  the  poor  woman  for  a 
moment. 

^'  My  darling,  yon  are  not  happy  1  '^  she  replied,  and,  as 
she  spoke,  she  sank  on  her  knees  by  Catherine's  side,  and 
woond  her  arms  roond  her. 

"  Not  happy  1  Why  should  I  not  be  happy  ?  "  And 
now  it  was  only  a  tone  of  surprise  that  was  "  ill  and  &intly 
assumed.'' 

"  Ah,  why  not  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause,  which  Catherine  broke  by  exclaiming, 
'*  Janet,  what  is  it  you  mean  ?  What  have  I  done,  what 
have  I  said,  to  give  you  these  fancies  ?  " 

^^  You  have  done  nothing,  said  nothing,  my  darling,  and 
yet  I  know," 

"Know  what?" 

"  I  know  that  you  are  unhappy."  By  this  time  they 
were  both  shedding  quiet,  noiseless  tears ;  and  Janet  added, 
as  she  drew  Catherine  closer  to  her,  folding  her  in  the  arms 
which  had  cradled  her  Lnfancy,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper, 
"  Break  off  the  marriage." 

"  No,  Janet,  no.'* 

"  I  say,  yes ;  there  is  time  still ;  those  papers,  the  settle- 
ments, are  not  signed  yet." 

"  There  is  not  time.    I  must  meet  my  destiny." 

"  You  are  resolved  ?  " 

«  Quite." 

"  My  poor  child ! " 

"  Janet,"  continued  Catherine,  after  awhile,  but  without 
raising  her  head  from  the  nurse's  shoulder,  ^'  how  is  it  you 
have  been  able  to  look  into  my  heart,  and  see  the  dreadful 
secret  that  is  hidden  there  ?  " 

"  Because,  in  my  own  youth,  I  loved  passionately,  and 
Buffered  bitterly." 

"  And  you  do  not  despise  me  ?  " 

**  I  only  pity." 


^'^^g|l*<»^;'gygnq{r-^ 
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"  But,  Janet,  you  were  happy  in  your  marriage,  happy 
in  your  love —  " 

"  No ;  the  daughter's  disobedience  recoiled  on  herself, 
and  brought  agonies  of  remorse.  There  is  no  happiness  out 
of  the  narrow  path  of  duty." 

"  It  is  my  duty,  surely,  to  marry  Reuben ;  to  keep  my 
promise  to  one  who  is  himself  all  truth." 

**  Not  if  you  do  not  love  him ;  not — ^I  must  say  it — ^not 
if  you  prefer  another." 

"  Oh,  Janet,  your  words  scorch  me.  I  will  not  own  even 
to  you  that  this  is  truth." 

**  Own  it  now,  and  be  saved.  Or  own  it  not — after  next 
Saturday — not  even  to  your  own  heart." 

^^That  is  what  I  have  resolved.  No  other  shall  suf- 
fer." 

"  Hush,  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  limits  to  suffering ; 
and  resolves  that  rest  on  our  own  strength  have  brittle  sup- 
port. I  remember  hearing  those  words  from  my  father's 
pulpit '^ 

'^  I  understand  them,  Janet,  though  I  am  not  so  good, 
so  religious  as  you." 

''  There  is  none  good,  no,  not  one ;  and,  oh,  my  child, 
stronger  faith  and  truer  peace  may  come  to  you  even 
through  tribulation." 

"  Stay ;  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  receive  this  sort  of  con- 
solation." 

"  I  will  refrain,"  said  Janet.  "  I  know — none  better — 
how  sweet  the  world  is,  and  how  far  off  heaven  seems  to 
the  young,  the  hopeful" 

''Good-night,  Janet  Do  not  grieve  that  you  have 
spoken." 

"  Let  me  stay  with  you  a  little  longer.'' 

"  No ;  it  is  well, — all  that  has  been  spoken.  It  would 
not  be  well  to  give  to  thought  a  fuller  speech.  Your  pres- 
ent sympathy  is  the  grain  of  medicine  that  does  me  good ; 
a  fuller  measure  would  be  poison.    Again,  good-night" 
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A  little  dressing-room  communicated  with  Catherine's 
chamber,  not  used  by  her  as  such,  but  convenient  as  a 
receptacle  for  boxes  and  miscellaneous  articles. 

As  Janet  stepped  on  to  the  landing,  she  was  conscious 
of  a  stir  and  flutter  of  garments  near  the  door  of  the  little 
room,  and,  no  one  having  better  right  than  herself  to  be 
there,  she  entered,  candle  in  hand,  to  have  her  sudden  fear 
dispelled  or  confirmed.  What  she  beheld  was  Burton 
fumbling  about  a  shelf,  as  if  making  a  blind  search  for 
something  or  other. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Gillespie,''  whispered  the  woman,  taking  the 
initiate  of  speaking  in  a  low  voice.  ^'  Oh,  Mrs.  Gillespie, 
will  you  give  me  a  light  ?  My  candle  has  gone  out,  and  I 
have  this  minute  come  here,  making  sure  there  was  a  box 
of  matches  on  this  shelf." 

Some  people  are  always  ready  with  a  lie,  coined  neatly, 
like  base  metal  from  a  royal  mint;  and  Janet  Gillespie 
had  her  own  opinion  about  Hannah  Burton's  veracity  and 
nnveracity,  and  would  have  liked  her  explanation  better 
had  ''  this  minute"  been  omitted. 

**  Yes,  I  will  give  you  a  light,"  replied  Janet "  speaking 
in  the  same  low  tone ;  "  but  let  us  be  quiet,  lest  we  dis- 
turb some  one." 

Alas !  Janet  was  anxious  not  to  ''  disturb  "  Catherine, 
and  give  her  reason  to  suspect  that  Burton  had  listened  at 
the  middle  door.  The  mere  apprehension  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  such  a  thing  was  a  new  trouble  to  the  devoted  old 
nurse. 

As  for  Burton,  she  acted  innocence  and  ignorance 
admirably  ;  nevertheless,  she  was  not  the  woman  to  be  six 
months  in  a  house  without  mastering  the  situation,  without 
knowing  the  character  of  every  lock,  without  appraising  the 
density  of  every  door,  and  the  capabilities  of  their  key- 
holes and  crevices.  She  had  been  slightly  piqued  by  being 
recommendea  to  retire,  and  before  she  took  the  trouble  of 
descending  from  her  own  room,  she  knew  perfectly  well 
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that  that  '^  middle  door*'  had  been  hastily  constracted,  and 
had  so  warped  that  the  ear  could  easily  satisfy  itself  of  all 
that  was  passing  on  the  other  side.  There  was  but  to 
remove  the  key,  and  the  eye  too  had  a  certain  limited 
range. 

Bnrton  was  the  type  of  a  class  not  very  numerous,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  but  still  so  sufficiently  distributed  as  to  be 
recognized  by  experienced  observers.  In  most  respects  she 
was  the  direct  opposite  of  Janet  Gillespie.  Sprung  from 
the  very  dregs  of  the  people,  Hannah  Burton  had  no  gentle 
memories  to  soften  and  refine  her  character ;  but  the  hard 
rind  of  her  coarse  nature  had,  in  some  sort,  been  smoothed 
over  by  circumstances,  till,  in  outward  bearing,  she  passed 
muster  very  creditably.  It  was  her  satisfactory  appearance 
which  had  attracted  Mrs.  Brindley,  who  had  engaged  her  in 
the  days  when  Mrs.  Freeth  leaned  on  her  friend  for  advice 
and  assistance. 

Picked  out  of  a  gutter,  a  keen-eyed,  thin-lipped,  elf- 
locked  girl  of  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  she  had  been  taught 
and  trained  by  philanthropists,  and  then  sent  out  to  ser- 
vice. Alas,  that  the  teaching  and  training  had  not  begun 
years  earlier,  when  the  human  clay  was  softer  to  fashion  I 
Shrewd  and  clever  she  was  to  learn  all  that  could  advance 
her  present  personal  interests,  and  quick-witted  enough  to 
see  that  a  certain  amount  of  prudence  and  propriety  would 
be  her  best  stepping-stones  in  life.  Without  family  ties  or 
human  affections,  all  her  desires  centred  in  herself;  and 
from  very  early  days  she  had  a  well-defined  ambition  to  rise 
in  the  world ;  an  ambition  which  would  have  been  noble  had 
it  been  allied  to  generous  instead  of  sordid  attributes. 
At  first,  a  mere  drudge  to  a  mechanic's  wife,  it  was  a  sort  of 
rise  to  be  the  Cinderella  to  other  servants  in  a  large  mil- 
linery establishment ;  but  chance  one  day  revealed  that  she 
was  worthy  of  better  things,  had  gifts  of  imitation,  and 
could  use  her  needle  with  a  certain  skill.  She  was  promoted 
to  the  work-room, — a  school  for  good  and  eviL 
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Ilenoeforward,  her  way  was  comparatively  clear ;  though 
she  had  filled  half  a  dozen  situations  before  we  find  her,  at 
eight  and  twenty,  a  lady's  maid,  with  a  gold  watch  by  her 
side,  clothes  enough  in  her  boxes  to  last  a  dozen  years,  and 
with  fifty  pounds  in  the  savings  bank.  Surely,  from  some 
points  of  view,  she  was  a  model  domestic  servant ;  one  who 
could  boast  of  her  ^'  character,^'  and  apprised  her  own  ac- 
quirements very,  very  accurately !  But,  for  all  that,  she  was 
a  thoroughly  heartless  woman,  greedy  of  money,  and  of  any 
sort  of  power  that  might  lead  to  money-getting,  as  only 
those  people  can  be  who  h|ive  not  fineness  enough  of  sense 
for  any  passion  save  that  of  avarice. 

This  was  the  woman  who,  long  ago,  jealous  of  Janet 
Gillespie's  power  in  the  household,  and  lately  somewhat 
disappointed  at  seeing  a  young  girl,  whom  she  thought  in- 
BufTerable  and  inefficient,  promoted  to  be  Catherine's  own 
maid  at  Five  Oaks,  instead  of  herself^ — this  was  the  woman 
who  had  listened  at  the  warped  door,  and  heard  fateful 
words,  only  half  understood,  it  is  true,  and  who,  through 
the  key-hole,  had  seen  the  tears  on  Catherine's  cheek.  And 
the  words  and  the  tears  were  henceforth  a  memory  and  a 
power  1 

The  next  morning  was  clear  and  frosty,  with  the  sub- 
dued light  of  a  real  January  day.  Up  rose  the  wintry  sun, 
Bcarcely  high  enough  to  be  noticed  above  the  London 
houses ;  but  its  beams  were  cheerful  throughout  the  day, 
and  rosy  at  its  early  setting.  It  was  just  the  weather 
which  the  young  and  vigorous  find  exhilarating  and  de- 
lightful, but  which  chills  and  saddens  the  old  and  weary, 
and  shakes  roughly  the  sands  in  their  glass. 

By  an  early  train  arrived  Reuben  Appersley,  looking 
radiant  and  joyous,  without  a  shadow  on  his  brow.  His 
mother  had  declined  the  fatigue  of  a  winter  journey,  and 
remained  at  Five  Oaks,  caring  more  about  the  due  prepara- 
tion for  the  reception,  a  fortnight  hence,  of  her  son's  wife, 
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than  to  be  actually  present  at  his  marriage.  Though  Hu- 
bert Freeth  would  have  liked  very  much  to  see  his  sister 
on  this  occasion,  nobody  was  greatly  distressed  at  her  de- 
cision ;  for  Mrs.  Appersley  was  a  personage  who  awed  and 
controlled  people  more  than  she  endeared  herself  to  them. 

Then,  by  appointment,  came  the  lawyer  with  marriage 
settlement  parchments,  to  the  reading  of  which  the  elder 
members  of  the  family  listened.  Keuben^s  settlement  on 
his  wife  was  liberal  in  the  extreme,  exceeding  by  thousands 
the  sum  which  had  been  talked  of  between  him  and  her 
father.  Hubert  Freeth  was  touched  at  the  surprise,  and 
pressed  Reuben^s  hand  significantly.  Catherine  was  not 
stupid, — she  was  more  able  to  understand  the  plain  mean- 
ings obscured  under  the  verbose  difficulties  of  lawyers'  jar- 
gon than  are  three  women  out  of  four ;  nevertheless,  she 
did  not,  at  first,  quite  comprehend  the  state  of  the  case,  and 
that  for  her  life  she  was  to  be  mistress  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  a  year.  In  fact,  Reuben  had  settled  nearly  all  his 
unentailed  property  upon  her.  When  she  did  comprehend 
the  truth,  she  knew  she  ought  to  be  grateful, — and  yet  her 
gratitude  oppressed  her. 

Later  in  the  day — the  day  preceding  their  marriage, 
when  the  subject  was  glanced  at  between  themselves — 
Catherine  said,  though  with  a  tearful  smile,  *'  Am  I  thank- 
less, Reuben,  to  wish  this  had  not  been  ?  I  should  better 
have  liked  to  be  more  dependent.'' 

"Darling,  darling,"  he  replied,  "I  am  right  to  have 
had  my  will  in  this  ;  but  thanks  must  never  be  spoken  be- 
tween us." 

That  night,  when  Catherine  slipped  her  rings  from  her 
fingers,  the  diamond  one  came  off  with  the  rest.  She  had 
"  thinned,"  though  not  in  "  a  day ! "  Was  it  an  omen  she 
ought  to  have  accepted  ?  Not  yet — not  quite  yet — ^was  it 
too  late  to  draw  back,  and  remain  unwedded.  But  no, 
'^'^♦herine  Freeth's  late  resolve  was  not  to  be  shaken  ;  and 
noon  the  next  day  she  had  taken  the  irrevocable 
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VOWS  which  bound  her  till  '^  death  should  them  part,''  to 
her  cousin,  Reuben  Appersley. 

Not  worth  while  is  it  to  describe  the  wedding,  or  the 
customary  pageant '  and  ordained  routine  through  which 
Catherine  moved  as  one  in  a  dream.  The  smiles  and  the 
tears ;  congratulations,  formal  or  hearty ;  d^euner  speeches, 
pointed  and  prosy,  were  what  we  have  all  seen  and  heard 
on  similar  occasions.  Reuben  looked  the  "  happy  man''  he 
was  said  to  be,  and  Catherine  a  calm  and  dignified  bride. 
One  little  incident  piqued  curiosity,  and  seemed  to  baffle 
conjecture.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  a  lovely  bouquet 
of  flowers,  more  rare  than  any  which  had  been  provided — 
colored  flowers,  from  some  choice  conservatory — was  left  at 
the  door  for  Mrs,  Reuben  Appersley,  with  the  best  wishes 
of  a  friend.  Evidently,  it  was  intended  for  the  bride's 
travelling  bouquet ;  but  the  messenger  hurried  away,  only 
leaving  the  flowers  to  make  their  own  sweetness  accept- 
able. 

When  the  time  came  for  Reuben  and  his  bride  to  start 
for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  eager  hands  were  helping  to 
wrap  Catherine's  ermine-lined  cloak  about  her,  and  loving 
hearts  were  prepared  for  the  farewell,  some  one  reminded 
her  of  the  choice  bouquet ;  yet,  nevertheless,  it  appeared  to 
be  forgotten  at  the  last  moment,  and,  amid  the  crowd  and 
confusion  of  leave-taking,  the  beautiful  flowers  came  into 
Burton's  hands. 

"  Mrs.  Gillespie,"  said  the  woman,  looking  Janet  full  in 
the  face,  "  do  you  think  I  may  keep  these  here  flowers,  as  a 
sort  of  a  keepsake  from  dear  Miss — I  mean  Mrs.  Reuben 
Appersley  that  is  ?  " 

"No  doubt  you  may,"  replied  Janet;  "but  you  had 
better  tell  the  young  ladies  that  you  have  taken  them ;  at 
any  rate,  I  don't  want  them,  I  assure  you." 

Burton  knew  that  perfectly  well, — knew  that  Janet 
would  not  have  touched  them,  except  to  throw  them  into 
a  ditch;  if  to  Burton  the  giver's  name  was  blazoned  on 
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every  petal,  how  much  more  sure  mast  Janet  Oillespie  be 
from  whence  they  came?  It  rejoiced  her  heart  that  Cath- 
erine thus  quietly  rejected  the  offering,  even  though  the 
flowers  were  cherished  and  dried  and  carefully  preserved 
by  Hannah  Burton. 


CHAPTER   XXm. 

THB    CUP    OF    COLD    WAT&S. 

SIX  months  have  passed,  and  it  is  midsummer  time 
instead  of  midwinter.  Well  we  know  that  the  gradual 
day-by-day  changes  through  which  the  seasons  revolve, 
work  mightier  wonders  than  earthquake  or  hurricane,  and 
that  the  procession  of  the  seasons  has  been  for  ages  the 
type  of  human  life;  only  that  wintry  age  finds  not  on 
earth  another  spring. 

The  "  day-by-day  ^  changes  through  which  sweet  ties 
are  strained  or  severed,  and  hearts  £ei11  apart,  are  often  more 
gradual  than  the  lengthening  and  shortening  of  our  days, 
and  the  brightenhig  and  dulling  of  our  sunshine ;  and  to 
poor  Mrs.  Freeth  the  bright  summer  time  was  associated 
with  a  wintry  loneliness  of  heart,  as  if  prison  walls  of  ice  had 
slowly  and  silently  grown  up  round  about  her. 

Catherine's  marriage  had  been  a  great  break-up  of  the 
habit  and  routine  of  the  mother's  life,  and  this,  too,  at  a 
period  wnen  the  momentary  chaos,  which  all  great  change 
occasions  was  only  just  settling  into  new  forms  of  order. 
Mrs.  Freeth  was  not  what  is  considered  a  clever  or  intel- 
lectual woman,  nor  did  she  deserve  to  be  thought  a  worldly- 
wise  one ;  indeed,  it  may  be  that  her  husband  would  have 
admired  in  her  some  good  share  of  shrewdness  and  tact,  and 
might  have  fallen  in  love  with  her  over  again — if,  as  yet,  he 
had  fallen  out  of  it — ^had  she  displayed  just  now  unflagging 
spirits  and  untiring  energies.  Like  the  generality  of  men, 
he  could  do  pretty  well  without  sympathy,  but  not  without 
cheerfulness  in  his  surroundings ;  and,  alas !  his  Bessie  was 
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not  half  BO  cheerfal  and  hopeful  as  she  had  been  in  the 
by-gone  days  of  obscurity  and  narrow  fortune.  Her  tearful 
anxiety  and  eager  questioning  at  the  time  of  the  Fen6eld 
trouble  had  positively  bored  and  irritated  him,  and  had  had 
the  effect  of  making  him  infinitely  more  reticent  for  the 
future  about  grave  affidrs. 

Is  it  by  some  law  of  compensation  in  this  world  that 
every  fulfilled  wish  brings  with  it  a  looming  shadow  of 
unforeseen  care^and  that  troubles,  in  their  removal,  very 
often  tear  away  entangled  blessings,  just  as  in  plucking  up  a 
weed  we  may  ruin  a  flower  ? 

Another  season  of  London  gayety  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  poor  Mrs.  Freeth  had  experienced,  in  its  full  bitterness, 
the  "  loneliness  of  a  crowd."  Her  younger  daughters  were 
too  much  absorbed  in  their  studies,  too  full  of  eager  unde- 
fined hopes  and  expectations,  and  every  way  too  inexpe- 
rienced in  life  to  give  their  mother  the  sympathy  she  was 
mutely  seeking.  Mrs.  Freeth  liked  Hester  Otway,  made  a 
companion  of  her  when  possible,  and  fanned  the  flame  of  her 
own  regard  by  a  hundred  little  kindnesses,  for  which  the 
governess  was  aflectionately  grateful.  But  the  sweet  strong 
tie  which  weaves  itself  about  the  heart  in  family  relations — 
the  tie  of  a  common  past — was  wanting  between  them,  and 
there  were  limits  to  their  sympathy.  Death  had  already 
begun  to  reap  among  the  old  friends  of  former  years,  and 
the  two  or  thlree  survivors  of  the  band  were  separated  from 
Mrs.  Freeth  by  circumstances  and  distance. 

If  not  to  the  "  loveliest,"  yet  to  the  "  nearest  thing  "  the 
human  heart  will  too  often  be  found  to  cling,  and  by  very 
slow  degrees  Mrs.  Freeth  had  grown  to  divest  herself 
almost  entirely  of  responsibility,  and  to  rely  upon  Mrs. 
Brindley's  judgment  in  every  affair  pertaining  to  household 
management,  and  the  toils  and  pleasures  of  society.  Tel- 
ford House  was  a  very  pleasant  second  home  to  that  lady. 
Catherine's  former  room  was  given  up  quite  three  weeks 
out  of  every  four  to  Mrs.  Brindley,  and  called  her  room. 
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while  the  dreBsing-room  was  fitted  up  for  Aline,  who,  of 
coarse,  could  not  be  left  at  home.  The  arrangement  was 
one  which  seemed  to  charm  and  delight  all  parties. 

One  morning,  the  elder  ladies  were  sitting  together  look- 
ing over  accounts,  writing  notes,  filing  receipts,  and,  in  the 
intervals  of  meditation  or  composition,  indulging  in  inter- 
jectional  remarks  of  a  domestic  and  confidential  character. 

The  fEulure  of  Mrs.  Freeth's  sight  had  months  since 
become  sufficiently  marked  for  her  to  have  adopted  spec- 
tacles ;  but  this  morning  the  glasses  seemed  more  dim  than 
usual,  and  several  times  she  had  wiped  them  with  her 
handkerchief,  but  without  visible  improvement. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Brindley,"  she  exclaimed  at  last,  "  do  look 
over  this  bill,  and  read  it  to  me  if  you  can.  I  always  think 
that  butchers'  bills  are  madd  out  in  the  most  ridiculous 
writing  and  most  puzzling  manner  in  the  world,  but  I  can- 
not really  follow  this  at  alL  The  others  are  nearly  unin- 
telligible to  me  this  week ;  but  this  is  the  worst  of  any." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  make  it  out,  I  dare  say.  Pray  give  it  me ;  '* 
and,  as  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Brindley  stretched  out  her  hand  for 
the  long  narrow  strip  of  bluish  paper,  which  any  one  would 
have  known  for  ^  butcher's  bill, — say,  by  way  of  Gibbonian 
exactness,  a'mile  ofil 

Mrs.  Brindley  read  aloud  the  important  document 
glibly,  as  she  might  the  page  of  a  book,  and  yet  found 
momentary  intervals  in  which  she  looked  up  and  gazed  for 
an  instant  on  her  friend,  who  was  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
hand. 

"  My  dear,"  she  exclaimed,  after  the  account  had  been 
pronounced  quite  correct,  "  my  dear,  I  think  you  ought  to 
change  your  spectacles  for  some  of  higher  power." 

"  Do  you  indeed  ?  "  replied  Mrs.  Freeth.  "  Why,  I  had 
a  new  pair  only  six  weeks  ago,  and  the  optician  declared  If 
I  went  on  in  that  manner,  giving  way  to  the  want  of 
stronger  magnifiers,  I  should  take  an  old  woman's  glasses 
before  I  was  fifty." 
9 
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*^My  dear,"  oontinaed  Mrs.  Brindley,  after  a  slight 
pause,  **  if  I  were  70a,  I  would  see  an  oculist ;  I  think  you 
must  have  tried  your  eyes  very  much  in  by-gone  years,  and 
perhaps  they  require  some  treatment  besides  the  use  of 
glasses." 

**  That  is  very  much  what  Catherine  said  when  she  was 
in  town,  and  if  she  had  only  stayed  a  little  longer,  I  believe 
she  would  have  insisted  on  my  having  advice, — ^that  is,  if 
she  had  quite  realized  how  weak  my  eyes  were.  The  fact 
is,  I  cried  a  good  deal  while  she  was  here,  and  I  thought  it 
was  that  which  made  my  sight  fail." 

^  I  believe  weeping  is  very  bad  for  the  sight,"  said  Mrs. 
Brindley  sympathetically. 

**  I  could  not  help  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  terri* 
ble  disappointment  to  me  that  Reuben  and  she  shortened 
their  visit  to  three  days ;  and — and  then  I  could  not  help 
feeling  a  sort  of  shock  at  seeing  Catherine  look  so  thin  and 
ill" 

^^  Certainly,  Mrs.  Reuben  does  not  seem  improved  in 
health  by  her  residence  in  Meadshire ;  she  is  thinner,  no 
doubt.  But  perhaps  she  takes  more  exercise  than  she  did 
in  London." 

**I  donH  know.  I  hardly  call  driving  about  in  a 
phaeton  taking  exercise ;  and  she  told  me  herself  horse 
exercise,  of  which  she  used  to  be  so  fond,  seemed  now  too 
muci)  for  her.  However,  we  are  thinking  of  going  to  Shingle- 
beach  in  August,  and  Reuben  has  promised  to  bring  Cath- 
erine to  meet  us  there,  and  stay  a  week  or  two  at  any  rate." 

"  Shinglebeach,  of  all  places  in  the  world  I "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Brindley,  in  a  tone  of  ironical  astonishment ;  "  and  for 
the  second  time  in  your  life.  What  on  earth  is  the  attrac- 
tion that  makes  you  choose  such  a  retreat  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  like  it  ?  Oh,  we  enjoyed  it  last  year  very 
much.  There  is  such  a  beautiful  open  sea,  and  the  country 
round  about  is  very  pretty." 

**  But  it  is  such  a  dull  place ;  you  won't  meet  a  soul  you 
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know.  It  is  the  haunt  only  of  nnrse-maidB  and  children. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who,  by  missing  a  train  or  steamboat,  or 
something  or  another,  was  imprisoned  there  for  half  a  day, 
declared  he  was  almost  lamed  for  life  by  knocking  against 
those  newly-invented  machines — ^perambalators,  I  think 
they  are  called — they  so  crowded  the  thoroughfares.'* 

"He  must  have  been  very  careless,  I  think,**  replied 
^Iv,  Frecth,  with  the  utmost  gravity;  "not  that  I  alto- 
gether approve  of  the  perambulators.  I  would  not  put 
Lucy  in  one  for  the  world.  But  I  am  sorry  you  despise 
poor  little  Shinglebeach.  I  am  afraid,  after  what  you  have 
said,  it  would  be  a  mere  compliment  to  ask  you  and  Aline 
to  visit  us  there.** 

Mrs.  Brindley  bit  her  lip,  but  not  outwardly.  She  did 
wonder  that  any  one,  with  the  world  of  sea-side  places 
from  which  to  choose,  could  deliberately  select  a  quiet  little 
"town,*'  as  it  called  itself;  a  town  that  consisted  of  three 
or  four  bunches  of  houses;  an  inunature  high  street;  a 
bathing  establishment;  a  reading-room,  and  a  chapel;  a 
town  where  a  crier  regularly  proclaimed  the  stirring  events 
of  the  day — notifying  that  fresh  fish  had  just  been  caught, 
or  that  a  cameo  brooch  had  been  lost  near  the  coast-guard 
station — a  crier  who  could  come  within  earshot  of  every 
inhabitant  in  half  an  hour.     Nevertheless,  she  answered : 

"  Oh,  for  that  matter,  I  should  not  be  dull  where  you 
were,  and  I  believe  the  air  is  very  bracing." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is.  We  were  all  so  well  there  last  year, 
and  so  happy,"  and  Mrs.  Freeth  sighed  gently  at  tlie  recol- 
lection. "  Still,  I  woald  not  ask  you  to  come  if  you  thought 
you  should  be  moped ;  and,  of  course,  my  dear  friend,  you 
will  make  this  house  your  home  whenever  it  suits  you, 
whether  we  are  at  home  or  not." 
You  are  very  good." 

Not  good  at  all ;  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  know  that 
the  servants  were  not  left  wholly  to  themselves, — that  is,  I 
mean  to  say,*'  stammered  Mrs.  Freeth,  who  felt  that  her 
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additional  over-frank  remark  had  takea  all  grace  From  her 
proSered  hospitality. 

Bnt  Mrs.  Briudley  was  not  touchy,  and  she  merely  an- 
swered, "  My  dear,  I  qnite  nnderstand." 

At  thia  moment  luncheon  was  announced,  bnt  the  ladiea 
did  not  harry  to  obey  the  summons  to  what  is  always  an 
unceremonious  meat.  The  children  had  already  gone  down 
stairs,  and,  with  Hester  Otway,  had  taken  their  seats  at 
table.  Mrs.  Brindley  preceded  her  hostess,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs  was  met  by  Aline,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  waiting  for  her  mother.  Nor  was  she  the  only  occu- 
pant of  the  hall.  Within  these  few  minutes,  an  elderly 
woman,  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  Miss  Otway,  had  been  ad- 
mitted, and  was  now  seated  on  one  of  the  hall  chairs.  At 
first  she  had  only  asked,  very  civilly,  to  be  allowed  to  see 
MisB  Otway ;  but  suddenly,  just  as  Aline  had  appeared  on 
the  stairs — Burton  following  her,  to  restore  a  handkerebief 
she  had  dropped,  merely  saying,  "  Miss  Brindley,  this  is 
yours,  I  believe  " — the  strange  woman  had  seemed  to  grow 
fiunt,  and  still  clutching  fast  the  letter  for  Hester,  had  sank 
into  the  chair,  as  if  from  sudden  fatigue. 

"My  good  woman,  what  is  the  matter?"  said  Mrs. 
Freeth,  with  genuine  kindliness,  and  approaching  the 
stranger  as  she  spoke. 

"  Nothing,  madam,  nothing  that  can  be  helped ;  only 
— only  a  bad  spasm  to  which  I  am  subject.  But  I  beg 
for  a  glass  of  water,  that  is  all ;  *'  and  Aline,  hearing  the 
words,  glided  into  the  dining-room,  and  quickly  returned 
with  the  pare  sparkUng  dranght. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Freeth  had,  in  an  nndcrtone,  suggested 
wine,  but  Mrs.  Brindley,  who  lingered  with  her  in  the  hall, 
had  murmured  that  possibly  the  stranger  was  an  imposter, 
and  had  meaningly  shaken  her  head.  It  seemed  hardly 
possible  that  the  .words,  half-whispered,  half-implied,  conld 
havo  reached  the  woman's  understanding,  and  yet,  at  the 
moment,  an  expression  of  acute  agony  passed  across  her 
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oountenaucc  as  she  lifted  her  eyes  and  looked  intently  at 
Mi-s.  Briudley.  It  was  a  look  of  long-endured,  yet  freshly- 
aroused  suffering,  dashed  with  mute  entreaty, — as  if  the  last 
poor  dregs  of  human  hope  were,  for  a  moment,  upheaved 
from  the  depths  of  the  soul,  yet  only  to  be  shown  on  the 
wave  of  despair.  A  look  to  haunt  a  painter,  and  defy  his 
powers  to  render;  a  look  that  almost  frightened  Mrs. 
Freeth,  and  which  she  never  forgot ;  a  look  that  made  Mrs. 
Brindley  drop  her  eyes  and  change  her  opinion;  a  look 
that  melted  Aline  almost  to  tears,  and  made  her  hand  trem- 
ble as  she  gave  the  glass  of  water  to  the  stranger.  Was  it 
by  accident  that  their  fingers  touched  for  an  instant,  or  was 
it  that  they  would  willingly  have  interlaced  ? 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  and  may  God  requite  you," 
said  the  woman,  rising  to  put  down  the  half-emptied  glass ; 
but  who  shall  say  if  it  was  the  "cup  of  cold  water"  for 
which  she  was  thus  emphatically  grateful,  or  the  tearful 
sympathy  of  the  cup-bearer  ?  It  was  singular — as  obstinate 
facts  often  are — that  Aline's  countenance,  transfigured  by 
her  pity,  and  the  stranger's  face,  mobile  in  its  suffering, 
flashed  for  a  moment  into  likeness  marked  and  strong.  The 
resemblance  faded  out  by  degrees ;  and,  after  all,  likeness 
is  a  sort  of  will-o'-the-wisp  thing,  that  comes  and  goes ; 
that  is  often  totally  absent  in  near  relations,  and  yet  crops 
out  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters. 

Meanwhile,  Hester  had  received  an  intimation  that  she 
was  wanted ;  but  it  being  a  standing  rule  that  no  one  part 
of  the  family  ever  waited  for  others  at  the  luncheon — which 
was  likewise  the  children's  dinner — she  was  busy  carving  a 
joint,  and  helping  the  young  people. 

"  Say  I  am  engaged,  but  will  come  presently,"  she  had 
replied  to  the  servant  who  brought  the  message.  And 
thus  it  happened  that  there  (lad  been  delay,  and  the  stranger 
still  grasped  the  letter  she  had  to  deliver. 

Suddenly,  the  woman  seemed  to  change  her  resolve, 
and,  holding  out  the  letter  to  Aline,  she  exclaimed,  "  Will 
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yon,  young  lady,  give  this  to  Miss  Otwsy, — give  it  with 
your  own  hands?'' 

^  Indeed  I  will,''  replied  Aline ;  ^  you  may  depend  upon 
ma" 

^Depend  upon  yon ! "  mnrmnred  the  woman,  as  if  to 
herself;  and  while  the  mstle  of  silk  dresses  proclaimed 
that  the  hostess  and  her  friend  had  passed  into  the  dining- 
room.  Aline  still  lingered  in  the  hall  to  hear  the  stranger's 
wishes. 

^  I  will  go  now,"  sighed  the  woman — ^when  Aline  had 
taken  the  letter — ^moving  toward  the  door. 

^  Will  you  not  wait  longer  and  rest?^'  exclaimed  the 
young  girl ;  ^  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Freeth  would  wish  you  to  do 
so.     Besides,  perhaps  the  letter    will     require  an  answer." 

"  No,  there  will  be  no  answer,  and  I  must  go.  Only 
let  me  look  at  you  once  more.  I  knew  a  face  something 
like  yours,  forty  years  ago.  For  the  sake  of  that  memory 
let  me, — let  me  kiss  your  hand." 

Aline,  wonder-stricken,  was  herself  passive ;  but  as  the 
woQian  pressed  her  lips  to  the  hand,  tears  fell  upon  it ;  and 
Aline,  touched,  she  scarcely  knew  why,  was  not  altogether 
composed  when  she  approached  the  luncheon-table,  and  laid 
a  bulky  letter  near  Hester's  plate. 

The  superscription. was  in  a  strange  hand ;  and  yet  the 
strangeness  recalled  something  vaguely  remembered,  or 
once  familiar ;  and  as  soon  as  Hester  had  finished  carving, 
a  natural  feminine  curiosity  impelled  her  to  unravel  the 
mystery.  *^  Excuse  me,"  she  said,  as  she  broke  the  seaL 
It  was  a  packet  of  bank-notes  that  fell  into  her  lap  as  she 
drew  from  the  envelope  a  half  sheet  of  note  paper,  on  which 
was  written : 

"  For  Hester  Otway's  sole  use.  The  money  is  honestly 
earned,  and  duly  hers.  If  she  wearies  of  her  present  life, 
let  her  take  comfort  With  God's  blessing,  independence 
will  be  hers." 

A  slight  ejaculation  and  a  flushed  cheek  proclaimed  that 
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the  commuDication  she  had  received  was  something  more 
unexpected  than  a  letter  of  friendly  gossip,  or  a  moderate 
milliner's  bill.  Bat  only  friends  were  present,  and  though, 
obviously,  this  was  not  exactly  the  moment  to  take  them 
into  her  confidence,  she  admitted  the  letter  was  a  great 
surprise,  and  that  she  would  like  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Freeth 
about  it  presently. 

"  Certainly,''  replied  the  lady ;  "  but,  dear  Miss  Otway, 
do  not  let  the  news  take  away  your  appetite;  you  are 
scarcely  eating  anything.    I  hope  it  is  not  bad  news —  " 

"No,  not  bad  news,  certainly,"  said  Hester,  "though 
I  am  afraid  it  luu  taken  away  my  appetite." 

"  Then  you  must  dine  again  at  seven  o'clock,  replied 
the  hostess. 

"Oh,  you  are  very  good;  but  indeed  I  shall  not  re- 
quire another  dinner." 

"  Yes,  you  will,"  pursued  the  lady ;  "  we  shall  be  quite 
alone,  and  my  husband  said  yesterday  that  he  had  not  seen 
you  for  a  week, — and  you  know  he  always  likes  a  chat  with 
you." 

Hester  could  not  do  other,  after  all,  than  smile,  and 
assent  to  the  proposal  so  pleasantly  made. 

/ 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


A  TETE-A-TETE. 


IT  occurred  to  Mrs.  Freeth  that  the  news  which  could  take 
away  Hester's  appetite  might,  perhaps,  incapacitate 
her  from  giving  afternoon  lessons ;  so  she  was  kind  enough 
to  propose  a  half-holiday,  and  draw  the  governess  away  to 
the  little  inner  drawing-room,  where  she  could  receive  her 
confidence. 

To  do  Mrs.  Brindley  justice,  it  must  be  owned  that  she 
did  not  attempt  to  intrude,  but  said,  as  she  passed  upstairs 
to  her  room : 

"  I  am  going  with  Aline  as  far  as  Regent  street,  pres- 
ently ;  can  we  do  anything  for  you  ?  " 

"  Thanks,  no,"  replied  the  lady ;  "  but  won't  you  have 
the  brougham  ?    You  may  just  as  well." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  will  not  want  it  yourself? " 
said  Mrs.  Brindley. 

'^  Quite  sure ;  I  am  not  going  out  at  all  today. 

"  Well,  then,  as  you  are  so  very  kind." 

And  the  hostess  rang  the  drawing-room  bell,  and 
directed  a  servant  to  go  round  to  the  stables,  and  say  that 
the  brougham  would  be  wanted  in  half  an  hour. 

Meanwhile,  Phoebe  and  Jane  withdrew  to  the  school- 
room; but  not  to  school  tasks,  or  turning  the  leaves  of 
school-books.  No;  they  quickly  decided  that  their  half 
holiday  should  be*spent  in  the  high  revelry  of  novel  read- 
ing. They  could  not  find  the  first  volume  of  the  "  last  new 
book  "  which  had  come  from  the  library — it  happened  to 
be  lying  on  Mrs.  Brindley's  dressing-table — but  they  com- 
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forted  themselves  with  the  second  and  third ;  and  as  the 
book  happened  to  be  rather  episodical,  the  two  girls  were 
soon  absorbed  in  their  occupation.  Phoebe  had  seized  the 
second  volume,  which  seemed  to  be  the  next  best  thing  to  hav- 
ing the  beginning,  and  soon  found  herself  in  the  thick  of  the 
plot,  and  so  interested  in  the  elopement  of  a  pair  of  lovers, 
that  she  forgot  to  toss  back  her  curls.  But  Jenny  rejoiced 
over  quarrels  made  up,  mistakes  explained,  foes  reconciled, 
true  love  requited,  and  virtue  magnificently  rewarded, — all 
of  which  seemed  as  tuneful  to  her  young  heart  as  a  peal  of 
marriage-bells.  Ah,  we  all  dip  into  each  other's  lives,  as 
these  young  girls  did  into  their  novel,  and  mostly  tlie  first 
volume  is  missing ! 

The  half  hours  t^te-^t^te  between  Mrs.  Freeth  and 
Hester  Otway  was  memorable  to  both  of  them,  for  it 
seemed  to  draw  them  affectionately  nearer,  Mrs.  Freeth 
read  the  mysterious  letter,  and  handled  the  crisp  bank- 
notes— ^they  were  five  tens  and  five  twenties — but  did  not 
venture  to  give  any  positive  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  appropriating  a  gift  so  very  strangely 
offered. 

"  But,  dear  Miss  Otway,"  she  said,  "  my  husband  will 
advise  you,  and  I  am  sure  whatever  he  tells  you  to  do  will 
be  right.  Dear  me,"  she  continued,  after  a  slight  pause, 
"  if  this  unknown  friend  keeps  his  word,  perhaps  you  will 
be  rich,  and  not  choose  to  be  troubled  with  teaching.  I 
shall  be  so  sorry ;  that  is,  I  shall  be  so  sorry  to  lose  you,  but 
very  glad,  of  course,  of  anything  which  is  for  your  happi- 
ness. I  am  sure  we  look  upon  you  almost  as  one  of  the 
family." 

'*  Then  let  me  stay  with  you  as  long  as  I  can  be  useful," 
replied  Hester,  in  a  voice  that  showed  her  heart  was 
touched.  "  I  am  little  likely  ever  to  be  rich,  but  even  if 
this  unknown  benefactor  should  render  me  independent — ^" 
"  Why,  then,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Freeth,  "then,  my  dear, 
there  would  be  many  things  to  consider,  and,  perhaps  after 
9* 
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all,  he  will  not  make  himself  known  at  present,  and  mean- 
while PhcBbe  and  Jane  will  be  getting  on  with  their 
studies.  I  am  sore  you  have  done  wonders  with  them, — 
not  that  I  ever  expect  them  to  be  as  clever  as  Catherine.*' 

"  Jane  has  excellent  abilities,  I  assure  you,*'  replied  the 
governess,  "and  her  warm  heart  quickens  her  intellect. 
PhcBbe  is  certainly  more  volatile.*' 

"  I  know  that,"  said  the  mother.  "  I  often  feel  as  if  lit- 
tle Jenny  were  the  elder  of  the  two." 

"  And  yet  Phoebe  is,  in  some  respects,  very  womanly  for 
her  age." 

"  Ah,  perhaps  other  people  see  that  more  than  I  do," 
returned  Mrs.  Freeth;  "it  seems  but  the  other  day  they 
were  all  little  morsels  in  the  nursery,  and  I  myself 
young ;  and  now  I  have  a  daughter  married,  and  a  son 
grown  up.  Tou  cannot  imagine  how  the  last  year  seems  to 
have  aged  me." 

It  was  a  very  cheerful  meal,  that  rather  luxurious  feun- 
ily  dinner,  of  which  Hester  had  been  invited  to  partake. 
Under  Mrs.  Brindley's  influence,  the  good  cook  was  allowed 
to  keep  "  her  hand  in,"  even  when  there  was  no  company, 
so  that  dainty  dishes  were  a  matter  of  course;  then  the  din- 
ing-room was  cool  and  airy — a  great  thing  in  summer  time 
— ^and  the  Wenham  ice,  now  considered  a  daily  necessary, 
was  bright  and  abundant.  Hester  Otway  was  not  foolish, 
not  callous  of  nature,  and  therefore  could  not  be  insensible 
to  the  pleasures  of  refinement ;  she  felt  very  keenly  what  a 
power  for  pleasantness  money  was,  and  could  not  quite  hin- 
der her  imagination  from  building  airy  fetbrics  concerning 
the  unknown  bene&ctor.  Nevertheless,  she  had  decided 
to  be  entirely  guided  by  Mr.  Freeth's  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  her  appropriating  any  part  of  the  money 
so  strangely  received. 

Mrs.  Freeth  had  given  her  husband  a  hint  of  the  affair; 
but,  of  course,  nothing  could  be  said  in  the  presence  of  ser- 
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vantB.    But  when  they  had  departed,  and  the  Btrawberries 
were  being  leisurely  enjoyed,  Hubert  Freeth  exclaimed : 

"  I  see  Miss  Otway  so  seldom,  that  I  shall  keep  her  for 
a  comrade  while  I  take  my  claret ;  besides,  if  I  am  to  unravel 
a  mystery,  I  must  not  have  too  many  suggestors  present. 
Tou  can  send  us  our  coffee  here,  and  we  will  join  the  ladies 
by  and  by." 

There  was  a  little  laugh  of  assent,  and,  in  due  time,  the 
hostess,  with  Mrs.  Brindley  and  Aline,  withdrew. 

And  then  Hubert  Freeth  gave  his  best  attention  to  the 
story  of  the  day.  Of  course,  he  read  the  anonymous  letter, 
and  compared  it  with  the  direction ;  the  hand-writing  was 
evidently  the  same.  He  held  up  each  bank-note  to  the 
light,  and  declared  them  all  genuine ;  moreover,  he  observed 
that  they  were  new  notes,  with  consecutive  numbers. 

^^  These  notes,"  he  observed,  his  hand  resting  on  the 
outspread  heap,  **  these  notes,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  are 
fresh  from  a  banker's ;  they  are  no  miser's  slowly  gathered 
store,  but  the  change  for  some  check  or  draft.  It  is,  cer- 
tainly, a  curious  incident.  My  advice  is  to  invest  the 
money — ^not  spend  it.  Stay,  let  me  look  at  the  envelope 
again." 

*^  There  is  nothing  to  remark  about  it,"  sdd  Hester, 
giving  it,  however,  into  his  hand  as  she  spoke. 

'^Nothing  to  remark  1"  continued  Mr.  Freeth;  ^^my 
dear  young  lady,  I  differ  from  you  there.  In  the  first  place, 
this  envelope  has  been  folded  in  three;  hence,  I  judge  it  has 
been  sent  from  a  distance ;  and  some  other  hand  than  that 
of  the  writer  has  been  intrusted  to  place  the  bank-notes  in 
it." 

^^  How  strange ! "  cried  Hester,  with  increased  interest, 
leaning  her  elbow  on  the  table,  and  her  cheek  on  her  hand, 
as  she  watched  Mr.  Freeth's  countenance ;  **  the  more  I  re- 
flect, the  more  unfathomable  the  mystery  seems." 

"  I  would  not  venture  quite  to  say  so,"  replied  Mr. 
Freeth,  and  his  manner  had  a  little  deepened  in  seriousness. 
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"  I  think  I  ought  to  point  out  to  you  that  this  envelope  has, 
in  all  human  probability,  travelled  from  the  Antipodes.'' 

"Why  so,  Mr.  Freeth?  oh,  pray  tell  me!"  and  as 
Hester  spoke,  she  involuntarily  shaded  her  face.  A  wild 
thought  was  beating  for  admission  into  her  mind,  and  mak- 
ing her  heart  bound. 

"Simply,"  replied  Mr.  Freeth,  speaking  very  calmly, 
and  not  looking  at  her,  "  simply  because  the  maker's  name 
is  embossed,  though  faintly,  and  not  quite  in  the  English 
manner ;  and  I  see  the  street  is  no  London  street,  and  it  is 
followed  by  '  Melbo ; '  the  remainder  of  the  word  is  obliter- 
ated by  the  seal." 

"  You  think  it  is  Melbourne  ?  "  said  Hester,  in  a  husky 
whisper. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  returned  Mr.  Freeth ;  "  and,  on  second 
thought,  I  think  you  may  venture  to  spend  the  money,  if 
you  like.  Your  scruples  are  very  proper,  but,  to  relieve 
you  from  them,  let  me  be  your  banker.  I  will  be  answer- 
able for  the  amount,  and  ready  to  restore  it,  if  need  be." 

"  Will  you  really  take  charge  of  it  ?  then  pray  do  so," 
said  Hester,  pushing  the  notes 'toward  him,  but  recovering 
the  envelope,  which  she  reexamined  with  a  trembling  hand. 

"  But  keep  a  poition  of  it,  if  you  in  the  least  need 
money,"  continued  Mr.  Freeth. 

"  Which  I  do  not ;  though  I  feel  your  generous  kind- 
ness, Mr.  Freeth,  none  the  less," 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  opinion  is  that  you  have  a  right  to  this 
money,  and  that  you  will  hear, again  from  this  unknown 
benefactor." 

Hester  was  silent  for  a  little  while,  and  then  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  passionate  earnestness  not  common  to  her 
manner : 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Freeth,  do  not  spare  my  feelings  ;  tell  me  if 
your  thought  is  my  thought — tell  me  if  you  think  my  father 
must  be  living — you,  who  knew  him  so  well  ?  " 

"  I  do  think  so.     Moreover,  I  believe  the  letter  is  in  his 
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hand-writing,  and  that  this  money  came  from  him.  I  al- 
ways believed  that  he  did  proceed  to  Australia.'* 

"  Oh,  that  my  poor  mother  had  lived ! "  sobbed  Hester ; 
"  she  would  have  forgiven  everything." 

"There  was  a  mystery  in  his  flight,"  continued  Mr. 
Preeth,  "  which  I  never  could  fathom.  It  would  be  strange 
if,  after  twenty  years,  we  should  see  it  explained.  I  con- 
fess, I  should  like  to  know  more  of  the  messenger,  the 
strange,  faded  woman  Mrs.  Brindley  describes,  and  in 
whom  her  daughter  seems  so  interested." 

"  I  wish  I  had  seen  her,"  mused  Hester ;  "  but,  I  under- 
stand she  did  not  part  with  the  letter  until  she  was  on  the 
point  of  leading  the  house ;  and  not  guessing  its  import- 
ance, I  allowed  it  to  remain  unopened  for  several  minutes. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  detaining  or  questioning  her." 

"She  was  evidently  prepared  to  evade  inquiry,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Freeth ;  "  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  gener- 
ous, in  the  present  stage  of  affairs,  to  make  troublesome 
and  public  efforts  to  unravel  the  mystery." 

"  Not  for  worlds  would  I  do  anything  to  give  him  pain, 
if  he  really  is  alive,"  said  Hester. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  romantic  little  history,"  continued  Mr. 
Freeth,  trying  to  give  a  cheerful  turn  to  the  conversation, 
"  quite  apart  from  any  conjecture  that  can  link  it  with  past 
events.  The  shabby-genteel  old  woman,  apparently  sub- 
ject to  fainting  fits — for  nothing  happened,  I  believe,  that 
could  possibly  affect  her  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  I  should  say.  She  had  merely  asked  for 
me,  and  Aline  Brindley  was  coming  quietly  downstairs, 
when  the  woman  turned  pale  and  trembled." 

"  The  shabby  old  woman,  I  was  going  to  say,  looks,  to 
me,  like  a  trustworthy  messenger ;  I  feel  positively  inter- 
ested in  her.  I  shall  get  my  wife  to  repeat  her  description 
of  the  poor  thing  over  again." 

And  this  Mrs.  Freeth  did  a  few  minutes  later,  when  her 
husband  and  Hester  appeared  in  the  drawing-room.    After- 
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ward,  Mr.  Freeth  withdrew  to  his  study;  and,  while 
PhoBbe  and  Jane  played  a  brilliant  duet,  Hester  was  regaled 
with  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Brindley's  purchases,  and  acquired  a 
^'  wrinkle  "  or  two  concerning  the  flEtshions,  which  she  turned 
to  good  account  in  her  own  arrangements  for  the  sea-side 
toilet  she  would  soon  be  requiring. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

AT  8HINOLBBSACH   AGAIN. 

BY  the  middle  of  August  the  Freeths  were  settled  at 
ShiDglebeach.  The  weather  was  brilliant,  and  they 
had  a  house  even  more  commodious  than  the  one  they  had 
occupied  a  year  ago.  But  Mrs.  Freeth  was  learning  a  new 
little  lesson,  and  discovering  that  no  sort  of  history  pre- 
cisely repeats  itself;  and  that  the  pains  and  pleasures  of 
domestic  life  evolve  with  as  many  differences  as  do  the 
great  events  which  swell  the  ever-unrolling  chronicle  of 
world-famous  deeds  and  world-controlling  circumstances. 

The  little  town,  with  its  esplanade  and  terraces,  its  stand 
of  saddled  donkeys  for  juvenile  riders,  and  goat  carriages 
for  minute  occupants,  its  pleasant  beach  and  pleasanter  pier, 
was  absolutely  unchanged.  The  voice  of  the  crier  seemed 
tuned  to  the  same  high  pitch  as  ever,  and  the  waves  broke 
on  the  pebbles  with  the  old  harmonious  roar.  The  sun 
dipped  down  in  the  west  with  all  its  well-remembered 
blazonry,  and  the  moonlight  nights  scattered  their  largesse 
on  the  sea  with  all  the  olden  lavishness,  and  yet — ^and  yet 
Mrs.  Freeth  felt  that  everything  was  different  from  last 
year  I 

She  was  not  happy,  and  she  did  not  grow  happier  for 
being  angry  and  ashamed  of  herself  for  h^  discontent. 
Perhaps,  when  Catherine  joined  them — so  she  argued  to  her- 
self— ^her  spirits  would  improve,  and  the  enjoyments  of  last 
year  would  be  resumed,  and  accordingly  she  wrote  to 
expedite  Catherine's  coming ;  and  when  the  day  for  her 
arrival  was  fixed,  the  mother  counted  the  hours  with  tender 
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longing,  and  the  flutter  of  happy  expectation  made  her 
more  cheerful  than  before. 

For  a  wonder,  Mrs.  Freeth  was  a  little  selfish, — she 
wanted  to  be  the  very  first  to  meet  and  greet  her  daughter ; 
but,  on  second  thoughts,  and  in  consideration  of  her  defective 
sight,  she  permitted  Jane  to  be  her  companion,  and  theirs 
were  the  upturned  faces  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  which 
Catherine  recognized  as  she  passed  the  barrier  at  the  rail- 
way platform.  Kisses  and  hand-squeezing  were  the  work 
of  a  moment ;  and,  almost  before  words  were  spoken,  Mrs. 
Freeth  and  Catherine  were  in  the  open  fly,  vis-d-via  to  Reu- 
ben and  Jane,  packed  close  with  shawls  and  bags,  whilethe 
porter  was  taking  charge  of  heavier  baggage. 

Mrs.  Freeth  would  have  said  it  was  a  very  happy 
moment,  and  yet  she  burst  into  tears.  Here  was  fruition  of 
the  long-desired  meeting,  and  why  should  she  be  conscious 
of  a  vague  blank  disappointment  ?  Catherine  looked  pale, 
it  is  true ;  but  she  owned  to  fatigue  from  a  wearisome  cros&- 
country  journey ;  and  perhaps  Reuben  was  more  solemn  and 
serious  than  of  old,  because  he  was  sorry  that  Catherine 
was  tired.  This  little  train  of  reasoning  flashed  quickly 
through  her  mind,  for,  where  feelings  were  the  motive  power, 
that  mind  was  quick  to  reason ;  and  soon  Catherine,  touched 
by  her  mother's  emotion,  grew  flushed  and  tearful  herself. 
And  the  flush  looked  like  bloom,  and  the  blue  eyes  sparkled 
through  their  mist  with  filial  love  and  yearning  tender- 
ness. 

This  year  Hubert  Freeth  had  not  held  out  a  hope  of  vis- 
iting his  family  at  Shinglebeach.  He  was  far  too  busy,  he 
said,  to  indulge  in  holidays ;  besides,  if  he  could  spare  a  lit- 
tle time  for  pleasure,  he  wanted  to  go  to  Switzerland, — ^he 
had  got  some  notions  about  mountain  tunnelling  which  he 
should  like  to  verify  by  geological  examinations ;  indeed, 
with  this  object  in  view,  he  should  probably  make  time  for 
a  brief  excursion.  And  as  his  wife  had  by  this  time  discov- 
ered that  Hubert  generally  contrived  to  achieve  whatever 
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he  "  wanted  "  very  much  to  do,  Mrs.  Freeth,  in  her  heart, 
considered  the  trip  to  Switzerland  a  settled  thing.  Some- 
thing to  this  effect  she  said  to  Reuben  Appersley  one  morn- 
ing, less  than  a  week  after  his  arrival  at  Shinglebeach. 

*'  Then  I  think  I  shall  run  np  to  town  for  a  few  days,  and 
see  my  uncle,"  he  replied ;  "  I  want  to  speak  to  him  about 
two  or  three  things." 

"But  perhaps  he  is  not  at  home  just  now,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Freeth.  "You  have  no  idea  how  he  flies  about  the 
country ;  he  gets  a  telegram  from  a  superintendent  of  some 
of  the  works,  and  is  off",  perhaps,  at  an  hour's  notice." 

"  I  think,  as  he  is  so  uncertain,"  continued  Reuben,  "  the 
best  way  is  to  take  my  chance.  K  you  knew  positively  that 
he  was  at  home  today,  that  might  really  be  a  reason  why  he 
would  be  less  likely  to  be  found  there  tomorrow." 

"  Reuben,"  said  Mrs.  Freeth,  with  meek,  good-humored 
raillery,  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  like  the  rest  of  the  men,  and 
find  Shinglebeach  dull.  Own  the  truth ;  we  will  promise 
not  to  be  offended,  won't  we,  Kate  ?  " 

"  Well,  aunty,  it  is  not  a  lively  place,"  replied  Reuben, 
who  was  already  sufficiently  the  manied  man  not  to  wait 
deferentially  for  his  wife's  reply;  "I  do  wonder  what  you 
all  can  have  seen  in  it,  to  come  here  a  second  time.  Why, 
even  'Punch'  has  had  a  laugh  at  the  place  and  its  one 
policeman." 

"Now,  I  think  it  delightful,"  returned  Mrs.  Freeth, 
"  to  be  in  a  place  where  there  are  no  rogues  and  thieves  to 
want  the  police,  and  where  one  leaves  the  street-door  open 
from  morning  to  night,  without  fear  of  robbery.  Why,  I 
left  a  shawl  on  the  pier  one  day,  and  Teddy  ran  back  and 
found  it  for  me  an  hour  afterward.  And,  after  all,  my 
dear  Reuben,  it  must  be  more  lively  than  Five  Oaks." 

"  Ah,  but  at  Five  Oaks  I  am  at  home,  and  have  my  own 
interests  and  occupations.  There  are  generally  colts  and 
puppies  to  look  after,  besides  the  crops  toViousider,  either 
for  plague  or  profit,  as  the  case  may  bo.     And  then  one's 
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known  to  everybody.     Why,  I  ride  and  drive  for  hours, 
sometimes,  without  meeting  a  stranger,  or  passing  any  one 
.  who  has  not  a  bow  of  some  sort  for  me." 

^^  But,  Reuben  dear,"  said  Catherine,  in  a  voice  of  great 
sweetness,  and  with  almost  a  touch  of  tenderness  in  her 
manner,  '^  Reuben,  dear,  you  know  that  cannot  be,  except 
in  your  own  neighborhood ;  and  if  you  would  but  travel 

about  a  little  more,  you  would  soon  grow  to  like  new 
places,  and  cease  to  feel  neglected  or  isolated." 

"  I  know,  Etty ;  you  have  said  all  that  before." 

"Have  I?  I  don't  remember."  Yet,  in  Catherine's 
heart,  she  remembered  having  thought  it  before. 

"I  shall  come  back  to  you  in  a  few  days,"  resumed 
Reuben, "  unless,  indeed,  anything  special  occurs  to  take 
me  elsewhere;  and  Kitty  can  write  to  me;  and,  perhaps, 
some  day  or  another,  I  may  grow  to  like  rushing  about  the 
world.  Meanwhile,  it  will  be  quite  an  event  to  have  a  let- 
ter from  her.  I  declare,  I  have  hardly  seen  Katie's  hand- 
writing  since  wc  have  been  married,  and  she  has  persuaded 
^e  to  burn  all  our  love-letters.  I  do  think  I  shall  go  up  to 
town  this  afternoon." 

"  Then  I'll  order  the  early  dinner  to  be  very  punctual," 
said  Mrs.  Freeth;  "and  there  they  are,  crying  live  fish 
just  out  of  the  sea!  Reuben,  which  do  you  prefer,  soles 
or  whitings  ?  They  are  both  perfectly  delicious  when  fresh 
caught, — at  any  rate,  you  can't  get  fish  in  such  perfection, 
except  on  the  coast;  and  it's  so  cheap,  too!"  she  added, 
with  the  old  accustomed  thought  of  frugality,  which  was 
still  a  fitful  habit  with  her,  though  no  longer  a  principle. 
"But  we'll  only  call  it  luncheon,  though,  for  you  must 
order  yourself  a  proper  dinner  when  you  reach  Telford 
House,  if  Hubert  should  not  be  at  home.  Your  journey 
ought  to  give  you  an  appetite ;  and,  Reuben,  be  sure  to  tell 
them  to  put  you  in  Lionel's  room,  because  I  know  his  bed  is 
well  aired, — Lionel  being  so  little  at  home,  his  room  is 
always  on  my  mind." 
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'^  Thanks,  aunty,  for  all  your  forethought ;  and  I'll  go  to 
Telford  House  if  you  really  wish  it ;  but  if,  in  your  absence, 
it  would  be  the  least  inconvenient,  I  could  easily  put  up  at 
an  hotel.'' 

"Oh,  what  an  ideal  how  could  it  be  inconvenient? 
And  who  knows  ?  perhaps,  after  all,  your  uncle  may  be  at 
home  to  receive  you." 

"And  mamma  and  I,"  said  Catherine,  "will  sit  on  the 
beach,  and  enjoy  the  sea  and  the  sunsets,  just  as  we  did 
last  year,  and  pity  your  want  of  taste  in  leaving  us.  Was 
it  really,  though,  only  last  year?  It  seems  so  much  longer 
ago  to  me." 

"  So  it  does  to  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Freeth.  "  I  suppose 
it  is  because  so  many  things  have  happened  since  last 
autumn.'* 

"  Yes,"  continued  Catherine,  "  and  I  seem  to  myself  so 
much  older.  I  can  hardly  fancy  I  am  not  yet  twenty. 
Reuben,  dear,  don't  you  sometimes  feel  as  if  I  must  be 
thirty,  at  least  ?  " 

"Kitty,  how  can  I  think  such  an  absurdity,  when  I 
know  your  age  to  a  day  ?  But  you  do  say  such  odd  things 
sometimes." 

"Well,  dear,  if  I  live  to  be  thirty,  perhaps  I  shall  be 
wiser ;  I  did  not  mean  to  be  absurd,  I  assure  you.  Please 
tell  papa  that  I,  too,  will  go  up  to  town  for  a  day  to  see 
him,  if  he  cannot  come  to  Shinglebeach ;  only,  not  unless  I 
am  sure  of  finding  him  at  home.  And,  Reuben,  if  you  are 
writing  home  to  your  mother  in  ^  day  or  two,  perhaps  I 
need  not  do  so  till  next  week." 

"  Just  as  you  like ;  but  I  shall  be  sure  to  write  to  her 
from  London." 

"  Then  give  her  my  love,  and  say  I  am  enjoying  myself 
very  much.  I  remember,  last  year,  wondering  if  we  should 
ever  come  here  again,  and  I  am  grateful  for  a  wish  fulfilled. 
You  know  how  I  love  the  sea.  If  I  were  a  queen,  and  had 
to  create  a  capital,  I'd  build  it  on  the  sea-shore.    The  sea- 
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breezes  would  be  Bare  to  make  fashion  less  frivolous,  and 
give  senators  health  and  energy/' 

"  Is  that  all  that  senatoi*s  need  ? "  asked  Reuben,  who 
was  apparently  pleased  that  Catherine  had  assumed  a 
mirthful  tone. 

"  Oh,  they  need  all  sorts  of  good  gifts  and  great  quali- 
ties," she  replied ;  "  and,  above  all,  patience  with  stupidity, 
I  should  say." 

"  Thorough  honesty  of  purpose  would  go  a  good  way, 
I  think,"  said  Reuben. 

"  Ah,  that  includes  so  much." 

"  What  are  you  both  talking  about  ?  "  interrupted  Mrs. 
Freeth.    *'  Do  let  us  get  out  before  the  heat  of  the  day." 


CHAPTER   XXVL 

BBUBEN  APPBBSLBY's  PBOJBCT. 

rwas  past  six  o'clock  when  Reuben  Appersley  arrived 
at  the  London  Bridge  terminus.  As  yet,  no  Charing 
Cross  extension,  no  underground  railway,  relieved  the  city 
traffic,  and  with  less  order  and  more  crush  than  that  of 
bees  passing  in  and  out  of  their  hive  were  the  busy  Lon- 
don toilers  pouring  over  the  bridge,  hurrying  to  the  rail- 
ways, or  wending  their  way  to  and  from  the  Surrey  side  of 
the  metropolis.  A  large  proportion  of  the  multitude  were 
coming  in  one  direction, — coming  away  from  the  city ;  so 
that  Reuben,  lolling  forward  a  little  in  the  hansom  cab  he 
had  selected,  encountered  their  faces  as  he  crossed  the 
bridge.  How  pale  and  tired  and  grimy,  for  the  most  part, 
the  people  looked,  taken  individually  I  and  yet  the  move- 
ment, the  activity,  the  kaleidoscope  changes  of  the  throng^ 
made  up  a  scene  of  something  more  stirring  than  mere 
cheerfulness. 

Reuben,  as  we  know,  professed  to  dislike  London ;  but, 
since  his  marriage,  an  ambition  had  awakened  in  his  heart 
with  which,  London  was  rather  intimately  associated.  It  is 
this  ambition,  inclination,  or  desire — call  it  what  we  will — 
which  brings  him  to  town  on  the  present  occasion;  for, 
before  speaking  of  it  to  any  one  else,  he  wishes  to  consult 
his  uncle-father-in-law  on  the  subject.  He  is  conscious  of 
mixed  motives,  as  honest  people  very  often  are,  even  in 
apparently  simple  undertakings ;  and  we  shall,  in  due  time, 
hear  his  pros  and  cons  discussed.  Meanwhile,  his  very 
thoughtfulness  sharpened  his  powers  of  observation,  and 
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trifling,  minute  ciroomBtances  seemed  to  have  meaning  and 
messages  to  him. 

It  was  a  close,  warm  evening  the  last  week  in  August, 
and  the  air  was  heavy,  and  the  sky  low.  The  cupola  of  St. 
PauPs,  the  spires  of  many  churches,  and  all  the  taller  build- 
ings, seemed  bathed  in  a  golden  mist,  while  the  shipping 
below  bridge  lay  still  as  in  a  picture ;  only  here  and  there 
an  empty  wherry,  moored  to  some  heavier  craft,  rocked 
lightly  and  lazily  to  the  rising  tide.  Little  steamers,  now 
stooping  their  funnels  to  pass  beneath  bridges,  now  halting, 
with  noisy  puff  of  featherlike  vapor,  to  embark  or  disem- 
bark passengers,  then  shooting  on,  like  shuttles  to  weave  the 
city  and  suburbs  together,  were  at  this  hour  the  life  of  the 
river,  amd  stirred  its  surface  to  mimicry  of  the  ocean.  Reuben 
had  time  to  look  about  him,  and  to  become  interested  in 
the  scene,  for  there  was  a  dead-lock  more  than  once  while 
he  was  crossing  the  bridge.  On  the  whole,  people  bore 
the  delay  with  decent  temper,  as  an  annoyance  of  which 
use  had  taken  off  the  edge.  But  here  and  there  a  high- 
spirited  horse  quivered  and  chafed  at  the  stagnation,  and 
more  than  one  little  dog,  perched  high  on  bales  of  goods, 
barked  a  shrill  snappish  bark,  as  if  thereby  to  clear  the  way. 
Wagons  and  carriages,  carts,  cabs,  and  omnibuses,  with  oc- 
cupants of  every  denomination,  made  up  a  motley  panorama 
such  as  only  the  place  and  the  hour  could  produce. 

Reuben  Appersley  had  never  been  so  impressed  with 
the  magnificence  of  commerce  as  he  felt  this  summer  even- 
ing; and,  as  in  due  time  the  crowd  opened,  and  he  was 
driven  at  a  reasonable  pace  westward,  he  was  "liberal'* 
enough,  mentally,  to  acknowledge  that  town  life  might  be 
endurable  to  some  sorts  of  people,  after  all.  He  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  it  was  the  dead  season  with  everybody  who 
is  anybody,  and,  no  doubt,  everything  in  trade  or  pleasure 
was  going  on  with  a  certain  lazy  indifferentism.  Shop- 
keepers were  lounging  about  their  doors,  seeking  to  inhale 
the  breath  of  fresh  air  .which  seldom  found  its  way  to 
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behind  their  conntens,  and  contemplating  an  early  closing. 
Others  were  preparing,  with  flaming  gas  and  attractive 
ticketing,  to  make  those  *'  frightful  sacrifices ''  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  are  common,  and  always  allure  the  mul- 
titude whose  ^' hoard  }fi  little/'  though  their  '^  hearts  are 
great," 

By  and  by  he  skirted  a  theatrical  district,  and  came 
upon  parties  of  play-goers, — ^Darby  and  Joan  couples  dis- 
appearing at  the  pit  entrance ;  shop-boys,  with  their  pockets 
full  of  gingerbread,  waiting  at  the  gallery  door ;  and  the 
box  company,  with  their  white  gloves  and  gay  bouquets, 
and  indispensable  fans  and  scent-bottles,  included  many  a' 
bright-eyed  girl,  to  whom  Juliet  was  a  sort  of  half-sister — 
though  she  had  never  owned  as  much,  even  to  herself— -and 
Claude  Melnotte  an  ideal  hero ;  but  who,  nevertheless,  had 
laughter  as  ready  as  her  tears. 

Reuben  did  not  reason  or  moralize  about  the  groups  of 
people  he  encountered,  or  the  aspect  of  the  London  streets, 
but  everything  he  saw  fell  into  place  in  his  mind,  and  deep- 
ened the  impression  he  was  receiving.  Only  a  few  hours 
ago,  he  had  almost  rebuked  Catherine  for  feeling  older  than 
she  was ;  and  now  he  was  conscious  of  something  very  like 
a  sudden  growth  and  maturing  that  had  taken  place  in  him- 
seli  Well,  so  much  the  better ;  so  much  the  more  was  he  in 
the  right  in  his  present  aim.  He  did  feel  the  responsibility 
he  should  be  undertaking.  Could  any  one  drive  through 
London,  and  not  feel  the  responsibility  of  lifting  a  finger 
to  the  right  or  left  in  national  interests — but  why  not  he, 
as  well  as  another? — and  when  h^  had  such  firm  convic- 
tions and  so  many  motives  ? 

It  was  nearly  seven  o^clock  when  Reuben  Appersley 
came  within  sight  of  Telford  House,  and  as  he  did  so,  he, 
to  his  great  delight,  beheld  Hubert  Preeth  ascending  the 
door-steps.  It  would  have  been  a  piece  of  luck  to  have 
heard  that  he  was  in  town,  but  to  find  him  absolutely  at 
home  was  an  express  kindness  of  the  Fates. 
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"Why,  Reuben,"  exclaimed  his  uncle,  turning  back, 
when  the  door  was  opeued,  to  welcome  his  guest,  "  this  is 
an  unexpected^  pleasure ;  but  I  hope  there  is  nothing  the 
matter,"  he  continued,  a  natural  apprehension  for  a  moment 
crossing  his  mind. 

"  Oh,  no,  uncle ;  I  left  everybody  quite  well,  I  assure 
you.  I  only  came  up  to  town  because  I  wanted  a  long  talk 
with  you;  and  there  seemed  no  chance  of  your  coming 
down  to  Shinglebeach." 

"  Quite  right.  I  haven't  the  time  to  go  dangling  there, 
throwing  stones  into  the  sea,  and  remembering  all  the 
while  that  I  am  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  telegraph  office, 
and  not  knowing  from  hour  to  hour  what  may  happen. 
And  you  have  just  come  in  the  nick  of  time.  Dinner  will 
be  ready  in  less  than  half  an  hour." 

"That  will  be  delightful,"  returned  Reuben;  "and  are 
you  quite  alone  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  prefer  coming  home  to  dining  at  the  club. 
And  our  cook  almost  spoils  me.  I  have  a  suspicion,  though, 
that  that  good  kind  Mrs.  Brindley  looks  in  every  day — 
your  aunt  made  her  deputy  in  her  absence — and  the  result, 
I  assure  you,  is  generally  a  case  of  Lucullus  dining  with 
Lucullus.  We  shall  see  what  turns  up  for  today.  I  have 
no  more  idea  than  the  man  in  the  moon." 

"  I  believe  I  should  do  justice  to  a  mere  chop  or  steak," 
said  Reuben ;  "  but  I  was  to  be  sure  and  ask  for  LionePs 
room,"  he  continued;  "so  I  will  go  and  wash  my  hands 
and  brush  the  dust  out  of  my  hair." 

What  "  turned  up  "  when  the  gong  sounded  was  a  very 
small  tureen  of  soup  d  la  Jiiiien^  followed  by  a  couple  of 
red  mullet  (which  Reuben  was  epicure  enough  to  prefer  to 
the  "  fresh  whitings "  of  luncheon) ;  then  came  dainty 
risoles,  a  morsel  of  mutton,  and  a  grouse,  with  some  slight 
confectionery  and  piquant  cheese  concoctions.  Olives  and 
apricots  were  a  sufficient  dessert  for  gentlemen ;  and  Hubert 
himwelf  took  care  that  the  wines  were  excellent. 
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^^  I  am  80  glad  yon  do  not  think  my  notion  of  going 
into  Parliament  ridiculous,^'  exclaimed  Reuben,  who  had 
introduced  the  subject  over  the  first  glass  of  Burgundy ; 
this  being  the  chief  affair  about  which  he  wanted  to  talk. 

"  Not  ridiculous  at  all ;  only,  as  our  politics  differ,  my 
dear  boy,  I  hardly  see  what  use  I  can  be  to  you.  How- 
ever, I  must  think  it  over ;  not  that  there  is  much  time  to 
lose,  with  the  general  election  so  near.  But  what  does 
Catherine  say  on  the  subject  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  spoken  to  her  about  it  yet, — ^that  is,  seri- 
ously. The  only  time  I  ever  alluded  to  anything  of  the 
sort,  she  thought  I  was  in  jest ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  she 
would  like  the  interest,  the  employment  for  me;  and, 
besides,  she  would  enjoy  living  in  London  part  of  the  year, 
I  know.  In  fact,  I  would  not  mention  it  to  her  till  my 
mind  was  thoroughly  made  up,  lest  a  change  of  my  plans 
should  disappoint  her.  I  am  afraid  Five  Oaks  is  a  little 
dull  for  her,  poor  girl.''  And  in  the  tone  of  the  last  few 
words  there  was  something  very  like  a  sigh. 

"At  your  age,"  replied  Hubert  Freeth,  "it  would  be 
good  for  you  both  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  world,  a  little 
more  of  life,  I  think." 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
general  election  coming  on,  I  should  have  proposed  to 
Kate  a  trip  on  the  Continent  this  autumn  ;  not  that  she  in 
the  least  complains  of  wanting  any  farther  change  than 
the  excursion  to  Shinglebeach,  which  she  seems  thoroughly 
to  enjoy.  Of  course,  it  is  natural  that  she  should  like  to 
be  with  her  mother  and  sisters  sometimes ;  and  I  do  hope 
the  sea-air  will  do  her  good.  I  am  sure  that  my  wish  to 
be  in  Parliament  is  a  good  deal  weighted  by  the  feeling 
that  it  would  give  her  pleasure  to  see  me  of  a  little  import* 
ance  beyond  my  own  county." 

"And  your  mother?  Have  you  any  notion  how  she 
would  like  to  see  *M.  P.'  after  your  name?" 

"  Oh,  she  would  be  pleased,  I  am  sure.    Of  course,  I  am 
10 
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not  8Qch  a  fool  as  to  be  over-oonfident.  I  may  have  to 
spend  a  heap  of  money,  and  still  be  nnsaccessful ;  that  I 
know.  Bat  I  have  another  reason  for  wishing  to  try  my 
chance.  I  hardly  ever  spoke  to  you,  nncle,  aboat  my  poor 
father;  but  I  suppose  yon  remember  all  the  circnmstances 
of  his  death  ? '' 

"Yes,  I  do,''  retnmed  Hubert  gravely. 

"  Well,  it  is  only  within  the  last  year  that  I  extracted 
all  the  particulars,  and  heard  about  the  vile  slanders  that 
were  circulated  at  the  time,  and  there  is  a  detestable  radi- 
cal paper,  the  *  Meadshire  Chronicle,'  that  more  than  once 
has  revived  them;  and  the  truth  is,  I  want  to  make  for 
myself  a  position  in  the  world,  if  only  that  I  may  the  more 
effectually  scourge  the  rascals,  and  prove  that,  even  now^ 
the  calumny  may  be  exposed." 

"I'd  let  the  thing  rest,  if  I  were  you,"  said  Mr.  Freeth, 
filling  his  glass,  and  pushing  the  decanter  toward  Reuben ; 
"  besides,  if  you  were  an  M«P.  tomorrow,  I  do  not  see 
how  that  could  help  you." 

"No,  nor  do  I  exactly.  But  I  feel  that  something 
might  then  happen  to  help  me, — ^that  I  should  have  influ- 
ence  in  certain  quarters  where  now  I  have  none.  In  fact, 
that  I  should  be  able  to  sift  things  to  the  bottom.  It  would 
be  something  if  I  could  find  out  what  really  became  of  the 
man  Otway,  and  whether  he  left  any  letters  or  depositions 
behind  him." 

"As  for  Otway,"  replied  Mr.  Freeth,  "we  have  never 
had  the  least  proof  of  his  death." 

"  But  you  don't  suppose  he  is  alive,"  ejaculated  Reuben^ 
putting  down  the  glass  he  had  raised  half  way  to  his  lips. 

"  Well,  I'd  bet  an  even  wager  on  his  life,"  replied  the 
host. 

"You  do  astonish  me,"  returned  Reuben.  "If  I  under- 
stand rightly,  advertisements  were  inserted  in  the  colonial 
newspapers  year  after  year,  with  the  hope  of  attracting 
him,  till  every  one  was  persuaded  that  he  must  be  dead." 
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**  Most  people  interested  in  him  thought  so,  I  am  aware. 
Bat,  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive,  my  advice  still  is, — ^wait 
Besides,  I  think  it  would  be  a  little  cruel  to  his  daughter 
to  rake  up  painful  memories  of  her  father/' 

"I  would  not  hurt  Miss  Otway's  feelings  for  the  world," 
said  Reuben  warmly ;  '*  but  it  seems  to  me  that  to  vindicate 
my  father  is  to  vindicate  hers.  What  an  ass  the  man  was 
to  run  away  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds.  Why,  Td  have  paid  the  money  twice  over  to  have 
kept  him  on  the  spot." 

^  You  forget  that  you  were  then  a  little  gentleman  of 
only  three  years  old, — there's  a  picture  of  you  somewhere, 
I  think,  in  a  velvet  tunic,  and  riding  a  rocking-horse.  Per- 
haps you  had  a  money-box  with  some  lucky  sixpences  in  it, 
but  certainly  not  a  banker's  account." 

*^  Still, — still,  it  might  have  been  managed." 

*^  Well,  perhaps  Mr.  Otway  did  not  exactly  see  how.  I 
grant  you  that  the  running  away  seemed  the  rashest,  mad- 
dest thing  possible.  But,  still,  my  advice  is, — wait ;  you 
know  the  proverb,  *  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie ; '  and  many  other 
things  are  best  left  undisturbed.  If  I  were  yon,  I  would 
not  be  the  one  to  stir  up  the  old  hornets'  nest  of  slander." 

'*  But  if  I  could  only  prove  that  it  is  all  slander  I  And 
as  for  poor  Miss  Otway,  I  would  wish  to  consider  her  feel* 
ings  at  least  as  much  as  my  own.  It  would  be  cowardly 
and  unmanly  to  do  otherwise ;  and  I  am  sure  I  have  a  great 
respect  and  admiration  for  her  individually,  and  I  cannot, 
for  the  life  of  me,  see  but  whfit  clearing  my  father's  mem- 
ory from  evil  imputation  must  be  doing  the  same  by  hers. 
Poor  girl  I  I  wonder  if  she  will  always  be  a  governess. 
However,  being  in  your  family  seems  to  agree  with  her," 
continued  Reuben ;  ^*  I  never  saw  her  looking  so  well  as  she 
does  now." 

*'  I  am  glad  she  is  well  and  happy,  for  Hester  Otway  is 
a  grand  favorite  with  us  all.  I  suppose  you  have  never 
mentioned  these  feunily  afbirs  to  her?" 
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^  No,  never.  I  should  have  thought  it  most  iudelicate 
BO  to  do,  unless  there  were  a  real  necessity, — some  crisis  of 
affaira  in  which  she  were,  in  a  measure,  concerned.'^ 

"  That  is  well,"  returned  Mr.  Freeth,  "  for  I  have  reason 
to  know  that  she  is  keenly  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  her 
father's  disgrace.  Moreover,  if  Otway  be  alive,  I  think 
she  will  hear  of  him  some  day  or  other." 

"  But  how  can  he  be  alive  ?  "  persisted  Reuben. 

"  Why,  he  would  be  barely  sixty,  and  we  have  never 
verified  his  death ;  why  should  he  not  be  alive  ?  " 

"  I  only  hope  he  may  be.  I  only  wish  I  knew  he  were 
still  in  the  flesh,  still  able  to  recapitulate  the  evidence  he 
gave  at  that  terrible  inquest." 

"  I  wish  so  too,"  said  Mr.  Freeth.  "  However,  let  us  re- 
turn to  your  immediate  and  personal  plans.  And  suppose, 
this  warm  evening,  we  take  our  cigars  to  the  balcony." 

Has  it  been  said  that  Telford  House  was  an  old-fashioned 
mansion,  renamed  when  the  Freeths  took  possession  of  it  ? 
The  dining-room,  which  looked  out  on  what,  considering  it 
was  in  London,  really  deserved  to  be  called  a  garden,  had 
the  luxury  of  a  veranda  and  balcony,  from  which  the  view 
was  toward  the  river,  and  toward  what  were  then  still 
called  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  moon  was  up 
by  this  time,  and,  nearly  at  the  full,  was  more  golden  than 
silver.  It  made  the  lamps  along  the  bridges  and  along  the 
low  ground  by  the  water's  edge  look  pale  and  poor,  as  they 
shed  their  local  lustre,  for  the  moonlight  flooded  the 
heavens,  and  dropped  some  of  its  glory  on  the  water  and 
yet  had  plenty  to  spare  for  arches  and  columns,  and  all  the 
traceries  of  Gothic  fretwork.  And,  probably,  the  two 
rather  matter-of-fact  Englishmen  noticed  to  themselves  that 
it  was  a  lovely  night  as  they  smoked  their  very  good  cigars, 
and  made  interjectional  remarks  between  their  whiffs. 
But,  whether  they  knew  it  or  not,  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings were  influenced  by  the  hour  and  the  scene. 

"Though  I  call  myself  Liberal,"  said  Mr.  Freeth,  "I  am 
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not  much  mixed  up  with  politics,  having  far  other  things  to 
engross  me.  And,  now  I  come  to  think  over  people,  I  really 
believe  I  nave  friends  of  every  shade  of  opinion.  You,  I 
know,  are  an  old-fashioned  Tory  of  the  deepest  dye." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  that ;  only  a  firm,  consistent  Con- 
servative. .  I  am  satisfied  that  there  will  be  a  good  many 
members  of  my  way  of  thinking  in  the  next  Parliament ; 
and  the  more  I  dwell  on  the  idea,  the  more  determined  I  am 
to  try  my  chance." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Reuben,  I'll  give  you  what  introduo. 
tions  I  can,  and  put  you  in  the  way  of  finding  out  who's 
who,  and  what's  what.  With  a  little  manoeuvring,  I  dare 
say  you  could  get  proposed  for  some  place  or  other,  with- 
out seeming  over-anxious  and  solicitous." 

''  I  hate  manoeuvring.  I  want  to  find  some  place  where 
the  constituents  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  their  members, 
or  where  some  one  is  retiring,  and  then  offer  myself  man- 
fully and  in  a  straightforward  way." 

"Exactly  so.  You'll  have  to  excuse  me  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening,  for  I  have  some  calculations  to 
make  that  would  keep  me  awake  if  I  did  not  work  them  up 
out  of  my  head,  besides  some  letters  to  write ;  but  I'll  see 
what  can  be  done  the  first  thing  after  breakfast  tomorrow. 
There  are  plenty  of  newspapers  and  magazines  about  the 
house,  and  the  last  'Quarterly'  and  'Edinburgh,' — have 
you  seen  them  ?  "  , 

"  Oh,  I  shall  amuse  myself  very  well,  and  you  must  not 
let  me  interrupt  you  the  least  in  the  world.  Besides,  what 
with  walking  and  swimming  before  I  left  Shinglebeach  this 
morning,  I  am  ready  for  a  good  dose  of  sleep,  and  shall  be 
inclined  to  go  to  bed  early." 

"  Well,  then,  good-night,  if  I  don't  see  you  again.  I'm 
going  to  ring  for  coffee  in  my  study.  Shall  I  order  it  for 
you  now,  or  presently  ?  " 

"I'll  have  a  cup  now,  and  just  look  at  the  quarterlies, 
to  see  if  there  is  anything  in  my  way  in  them ;  then  to  bed." 
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A  ^^good  dose  of  sleep '^  was  an  accostomed  laxnry 
with  Reuben  Appersley,  tbough  one  only  obtained  by  the 
«  early-to-bed  "  system  which  prevailed  at  Five  Oaks.  Bat 
*'  early  to  rise  "  was  a  yet  more  persistent  habit  with  him ; 
therefore,  though  he  did  not  realize  his  expectation  of 
sleeping  soundly,  he  was  stirring  long  before  the  remem- 
bered breakfast  hour.  He  wondered  how  he  could  have 
been  so  foolish  as  to  be  kept  wakeful  by  his  busy  thoughts, 
or  was  it  the  strong  coffee,  taken  late  in  the  evening,  which 
had  made  him  restless  ?  Yes,  no  doubt  that  was  it,  and  he 
should  avoid  such  a  mistake  in  future.  But  Reuben  had  a 
great  fund  of  perfect  health  from  which  to  draw,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  his  faculties  were  not  keener  after  that  com- 
paratively sleepless  night  than  they  would  have  been  after 
many  hours  of  heavy  unconscious  slumber. 

With  the  moming^s  light  he  could  not  help  looking 
about  LionePs  room,  which  he  was  occupying,  and  it  might 
be  excused  if  he  speculated  to  himself  a  little  about  his 
brother-in-law's  position  and  pursuits.  Lionel  had  not  yet 
returned  the  money  he  had  borrowed  under  such  cireum- 
stances  of  mystery  and  secrecy ;  not  that  Reuben  cared 
much  about  the  five  hundred  pounds,  though,  just  now,  it 
would  be  acce{>table  enough ;  but  he  had  a  sort  of  elder- 
brotherly  feeling  toward  Lionel,  and  hoped  most  ardently 
that  he  was  not  getting  into  any  scrapes.  Reuben  had 
never  for  a  moment  fancied  himself  as  intellectually  gifted 
as  he  considered  Lionel  to  be ;  moreover,  he  knew  that  he 
had  not  the  same  capacity  for  hard  study;  but  Reuben, 
like  a  great  many  people  who  read  but  few  books,  and 
never  pretend  to  literary  taste,  had  a  great  deal  of  shrewd 
good  sense,  and  it  was  a  quality  that  had  been  very  much 
developed  lately.  And,  strange  to  say,  without  making 
him  a  happier  man  I 

He  loved  his  wife,  his  dear  Catherine,  as  devotedly  as 
ever ;  thought  her  as  beautiful,  admired  her  as  absolutely, 
and  saw  no  Haw  in  her  mind  or  manners.     And  yet,  grow- 
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ing  up  in  his  heart — though  always  crushed  down  as  some* 
thing  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  recognize — was  a 
sense  of  disappointment  in  his  married  life.  Sometimes  he 
felt  humiliated  at  his  own  pettiness,  when  he  thought  it 
must  bo  her  superiority  which  threw  out  an  impalpable 
frost-work  between  them.  Sometimes  he  thought  it  was 
a  mistake  not  having  provided  a  separate  home  for  his 
mother,  and  yet  all  his  filial  feelings  warred  against  such 
a  project.  Besides,  was  not  Catherine  her  own  heart's 
desire  for  a  daughter,  though  it  could  not  be  concealed 
that  his  mother  loved  authority,  and  that  it  was  not  Cath- 
erine who  was  quite  mistress  in  the  house.  But  Catherine 
never  murmured  at  the  small  tyrannies  which  even  he 
observed ;  and  the  conclusion  was,  that  in  temper  Cather- 
ine was  angelic. 

Now,  it  was  this  subdued  self-questioning  which  had 
served  to  arouse  Reuben's  slumbering  faculties,  and  the 
heart  always  teaches  in  great  sections.  Compared  with 
the  Reuben  Appersley  of  last  year,  he  was  a  man  of  the 
world  now, — ^relatively,  I  say,  not  absolutely*.  And  this 
newly-acquired  "  man-of-the-world  feeling  "  made  him  look 
round  upon  LionePs  belongings  with  inquiring  interest. 

Not  that  there  was  very  much  to  notice.  Just  now, 
Lionel  was  understood  to  be  making  a  tour  in  Germany 
with  that  intimate  associate  who  had  swnm  to  his  rescue 
when  the  boat  upset ;  but  I  fancy  that  Lionel's  rooms  at 
Cambridge  were  far  more  crowded  with  personal  properties 
than  his  room  at  home  had  ever  been.  It  was  a  despised 
brace  of  pistols  that  Reuben  noticed  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  and,  between  them,  was  a  very  different  object.  It 
was  ^  Viola,"  as  represented  in  a  series  of  Shakespeare 
illustrations,  published  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when 
steel-engraving  was  a  reality  worthy  to  be  called  art.  Not 
the  theatrical  Viola  of  tinsel  and  paint,  with  stage  acces- 
sories, but  a  figure  of  ideal  grace  and  loveliness.  Reuben 
knew  the  series  to  which  it  belonged, — ^had  seen  it  mora 
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than  once  on  a  drawing-room  table ;  yet,  as  he  gazed  now 
at  the  Viola,  framed  and  glazed  as  if  it  were  a  real  por- 
trait, there  seemed  to  him  a  freshness  in  it,  a  likeness  of 
some  one  he  knew,  though,  at  the  moment,  he  could  not 
remember  of  whom  it  was. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room  was  hung,  in  what  might 
be  called  the  second  place  of  honor,  a  photograph  of  a  young 
man,  apparently  about  two  and  twenty,  but  muscular  for 
his  age,  dark-haired,  and  thickly-whiskered.  Photography 
was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  was  even  a  more  cruel  limner 
than  it  is  at  present.  Art,  us  yet,  was  only  wooing  it  to 
be  tender  and  gracious,  or  baldly  truthful,  at  the  worst ; 
and  the  tentative  photographic  portraits  of  that  day  gener- 
ally reminded  one  of  all  we  should  desire  to  forget  in  a 
friend's  face,  and  recalled  not  one  beaming  look  of  love  or 
gladness.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Reuben  failed 
to  admire  the  likeness  in  question;  and  yet,  like  many 
unpleasing  things,  it  exercised  a  certain  fascination  over 
him.  He  could  not  help  studying  the  countenance  of  this 
young  man, — handsome  he  undoubtedly  must  be;  but  the 
pitiless  rays  had  revealed  a  look  of  keenness  that  had 
something  animal  in  its  intensity,  and  was  hardly  allied  to 
the  intellectual  powers.  Not  that  there  was  either  vacancy 
or  stolidity  in  the  face,  but  there  were  weak  lines  about  the 
mouth ;  and  though  Reuben  Appereley  did  not  profess  to 
have  studied  physiognomy,  he  felt  instinctively  that  this 
was  the  likeness  of  a  man  who  lived  in  the  present  mainly, 
unchilled  by  fear,  unwarmed  by  hope  of  consequences  that 
lie  in  the  future.  He  wondered  what  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance of  Lionel's  he  could  be,  till,  taking  down  the  photo- 
graph to  examine.it  more  closely,  he  saw  written  at  the 
back,  "  Cuthbert  Rawlins.*' 

"  So  this  is  the  fellow  who  saved  him  from  drowning,** 
remembered  Reuben,  ^'and  with  whom  he  is  travelling 
now.  Well,  I  wish  I  liked  his  face  better.  But  these  new- 
fangled portraits  are  always  horrid  things." 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

KB.   BBOWK,   OF  LINCOLN'S  INK. 

MR.  FREETH  had  sat  np  into  the  small  hours,  bnsy 
at  his  plans  and  calculations ;  nevertheless,  he  had 
found  time  to  think  over  Reuben's  affairs,  and  he  came 
down  to  breakfast  charged  with  the  good  intentions  which 
had  resulted  from  his  cogitations. 

"  The  first  thing  we  do,"  said  he,  "  after  I  have  been 
round  to  the  office  for  half  an  hour,  shall  be  to  drive  to 
Lincoln's  Inn.  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  Smith  and  Brown 
last  night, — the  lawyers,  you  may  remember,  to  whom  Lionel 
was  articled.  Most  respectable  men,  and  I  am  on  the  best 
terms  with  them.  Whenever  Lionel  is  called  to  the  bar,  I 
look  to  them  to  put  things  in  his  way,  for  they  know  what 
is  in  him.  However,  that  is  not  the  question  now ;  but 
what  does  concern  you  is,  that  they  are  deep  in  election 
affairs,  and  always  on  your  side  in  j>olitics.  I  should  not 
wonder  if  they  are  able  at  once  to  put  you  on  the  right 
track." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  not  to  lose  time,"  replied  Reuben, 
"  and,  after  what  you  have  said,  I  shall  feel  in  good  hands." 

Accordingly,  before  noon,  Mr.  Freeth  and  Reuben 
found  themselves  in  a  dingy  doorway  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  where  the  name  of  the  firm,  once  radiant  in  letters 
of  white  paint,  was  now  but  faintly  visible  through  many 
successive  layers  of  London  smoke  and  dust.  But  Smith 
and  Brown  had  too  extensive  a  clientele  for  the  legibility 
of  their  name  on  the  doorposts  to  be  of  consequence.  The 
long  vacation,  however,  had  just  begun,  and  the  clerks 
10* 
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were  taking  holidays  by  turns ;  thus  the  place  altogether  was 
quieter  than  usual,  and  very  suggestive  of  that  semi-drowsi- 
ness, which  seems  to  pervade  all  business  in  the  dead  sea- 
son. Moreover,  Mr.  Smith  was  out  of  town  ;  but,  after  pass- 
ing the  due  number  of  swinging  doors,  and  awaiting  the 
result  of  Hubert  Freeth^s  card  being  despatched  to  an 
inner  chamber,  the  two  gentlemen  were  ushered  through 
the  clerks'  office  into  Mr.  Brown's  sanctum,  where  they 
were  received  by  that  gentleman  himself. 

A  spacious,  well-furnished  room  it  was,  with  Turkey 
carpet  and  solid  mahogany  writing-table,  and  morocco 
leather  chairs  to  correspond,  with  the  one  easy-chair, 
placed  with  its  back  to  the  light,  for  the  portly  Mr. 
Brown's  own  occupation.  A  large  glazed  book-case 
stretched  along  one  side  of  the  room,  and  was  surmounted 
by  plaster  busts  of  three  eminent  chancellors,  while  several 
fine  engravings  of  other  legal  luminaries  decorated  the 
walls. 

But,  to  the  uninitiated,  a  trifle  more  order,  a  trifle  less 
dirt,  seemed  wanting  to  make  the  room  cheerful  and  com- 
fortable. For  the  windows  were  semi-opaque  for  want  of 
cleaning ;  there  were  cobwebs  about  the  ceiliiig,  and  black 
dust  lay  thick  upon  bundles  of  papers  and  parchments. 
Yet  Mr.  Brown  himself — a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
who  had  a  charming  villa  at  Highgate — looked  "  well 
groomed"  and  fresh  of  toilet,  wearing  well-cut,  well- 
brushed,  fine  broadcloth,  but  without  finery.  His  hat, 
which  was  on  a  side  table,  was  of  genuine  beaver;  the 
gloves,  which  lay  near  it,  were  all  but  new ;  and  a  small 
looking-glass  in  the  pier,  well-dusted  and  bright,  was  prob- 
ably consulted  occasionally  in  all  arrangements  which 
required  that  sort  of  reflection. 

Mr.  Brown  was  the  type  of  a  certain  class  of  successful 
men  of  the  world.  He  meant  well,  and  did  well,  but  he 
never  despised  appearances,  and  never  wore  himself  out 
with  enthusiasms  of  any  sort.    His  clear,  rather  steely-gray 
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eyes  Baw  through  the  sarfkoe  of  thingg,  yet  measared, 
also,  how  much  the  mass  of  mankind  are  influenced  by 
external  impressions.  But  what,  perhaps,  astonished  him 
more  than  anything  else  was  the  amazing  stupidity  of  cer- 
tain sorts  of  wickedness, — the  chicauery  and  double-dealing 
which  always  meet  discovery  and  disgrace  sooner  or  later, 
and  more  often  " sooner"  than  "  later." 

A  model  lawyer  this  to  steer  Reuben  Appersley  safely 
among  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  an  election.  And 
when  Mr.  Freeth  had  introduced  his  son-in-law,  and  ex- 
plained his  wishes,  Mr.  Brown  entered  into  them  with  due 
professional  ardor. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  he  exclaimed,  **  I  think  I  know  the 
very  thing  that  will  suit  you.  There  is  the  borough  of 
Fordinghill;  it  always  used  to  return  two  Conservatives 
till  it  got  bitten  by  Liberalism.  But  their  present  Whig 
member,  from  all  I  hear — and  I  know  the  place  well,  hav- 
ing been  on  the  committee  of  the  Tory  members  more  than 
once — their  present  member,  Mr.  Raybrooke,  has  very 
little  chance  of  being  reelected." 

"Mr.  Raybrooke, — Algernon  Raybrooke?  Oh,  he  is 
an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  young  man  I  like  very  much," 
observed  Mr.  Freeth.  "  It  would  be  odd  enough  if  Mr. 
Appersley  and  he  should  be  rival  candidates." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Brown.  "  There  will  cer- 
tainly be  two  Conservatives  offer  themselves,  and  your 
nephew  may  as  well  be  one ;  but  whether  both  Conserva- 
tives will  be  returned,  there  is  no  saying.  It  will  greatly 
depend  upon  the  popularity  of  the  other  candidates.  Votes 
may  be  split  unluckily, — our  free  and  independent  electors 
so  often  mbmanage  their  affiiirs.  As  far  as  I  know,  yon 
are  at  present  first  in  the  field." 

"  I  should  think  that  a  great  point,"  said  Reuben. 

"Yes  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  telegraph  to 
my  partner,  who  happens  to  be  holiday-making  within 
twenty  miles  of  Fordinghill,  get  him  to  run  over  and 
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sound  some  of  the  leadiug  people — all  in  confidence,  you 
know,  till  we  see  how  the  land  lies — and  you  shall  hear 
from  me  in  two  or  three  days." 

"  I  think  myself  fortunate  to  have  enlisted  your  ser- 
vices,'' said  Reuben,  with  a  sincerity  that  gave  his  words 
something  more  than  the  ring  of  politeness ;  ^'  and  I  shall 
.hold  myself  in  readiness  to  go  to  Fordinghill  and  canvass 
in  person,  if  you  recommend  such  a  step." 

"  It  may  be  highly  desirable  to  do  so  without  delay," 
returned  Mr.  Brown.  **At  any  rate,  I  will  communicate 
with  you  directly  T  hear  from  Mr.  Smith.  But  stay,  you 
shall  see  and  approve  my  telegram."  So  saying,  he  turned 
to  his  desk,  and  drew  out  the  following  message : 

"  Find  out  what  chance  for  the  Conservatives  at  Ford- 
inghill. Young  man  of  independent  property  offers.  Kew 
to  Parliament.  Likely  to  be  good  for  the  borough. 
Answer." 

"I  would  try  to  do  my  duty,"  said  Reuben,  as  he 
handed  back  the  paper.  "I  feel  you  have  expressed  my 
wish  very  kindly." 

"  Oh,  the  Fordinghill  people  are  worth  conciliating ;  a 
little  old-fashioned,  it  may  be,"  observed  Mr.  Brown, 
*'  but  none  the  worse  for  that,  in  my  opinion." 

"All  the  better  Tories,  probably,"  cried  Hubert  Freeth, 
laughing.  "  Upon  my  word,  I  feel  amused  at  myself,"  he 
continued,  "  playing  into  the  enemy's  hands  in  this  man- 
ner. And  I  shall  be  downright  sorry  if  Algernon  Ray- 
brooke  is  not  returned  somewhere.  I  really  don't  think  he 
deserves  to  be  unseated  for  Fordinghill.  I  know  some- 
thing of  its  affaii^,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  ])e  has 
served  his  constituents  very  faithfully  with  regard  to  their 
local  interests." 

"  Ah,  but  they  may  not  fancy  so ;  there  are  two  opinions 
on  that  subject,  I  assure  you,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Brown, 
"  though  yours  may  be  the  right  one,  and  the  fault-finders 
may  be  only  those  who  do  not  know  their  best  interests. 
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However,  Mr.  Raybrooke  is  one  of  oar  rising  young  men, 
and  will  be  sure  to  be  i*eturned  somewhere  or  another. 
How  I  wish  he  were  on  the  right  side;  how  we  would 
work  to  bring  you  both  in !  "  And  Mr.  Brown  rubbed  his 
white  hands  gently  together,  with  a  gesture  as  of  lavation, 
— a  gesture  in  which  he  was  apt  to  indulge  when  pleased 
^dth  a  fact  or  an  idea. 

The  visitors  soon  afterward  departed,  well  contented 
with  their  reception;  the  candidate  for  Parliamentary 
honors  feeling  that,  though  the  rubicon  iwas  not  already 
exactly  passed,  he  had,  at  any  rate,  made  a  plunge  into  it. 

By  the  next  post,  Reuben  wrote  to  both  his  wife  and 
his  mother,  apprizing  them  of  his  intentions ;  and  to  Cath- 
erine he  suggested  that,  if  she  really  wished  to  come  and 
see  her  father,  now  would  be  the  best  time,  especially  as 
he  felt  he  must  himself  remain  in  town  for  a  few  days.  He 
even  named  a  certain  train,  saying  that  he  would  be  at  the 
terminus  the  next  day  with  the  chance  of  meeting  her. 

Of  course  she  came ;  and  either  the  sea-air  had  already 
done  her  good,  or  the  excitement  of  the  journey  and  of 
Reuben's  news  had  been  pleasant,  for  she  looked  so  well 
and  blooming,  that  Mr.  Freeth  could  not  understand  what 
her  mother  meant  by  being  anxious  about  her.  In  his 
letter,  Reuben  had  not  gone  into  particulars,  had  not  even 
named  Fordinghill ;  had  only  mentioned  that  there  was  a 
certain  borough  spoken  of,  and  that  he  was  waiting  for 
further  instructions  from  Messrs.  Smith  and  Brown. 

How  these  names  and  Lincoln^s  Inn  recalled  the  days 
when  Lionel  rose  early  and  studied  late,  working  with  the 
ardor  of  ambitious  youth,  and  no  little  of  the  energy  of  a 
self-reliant  man,  to  acquire  law  and  make  himself  a  position. 
Looking  back  at  that  time,  she  fancied  that  every  one 
about  her  then  was  happy  and  high-spirited,  and  able  to 
fling  back  care,  as  one  shakes  off  a  snow-flake.  Now,  there 
seemed  a  dull  disquiet  in  so  many  of  the  family.  Certainly, 
she  was  pleased  that  Reuben  was  stirring  himself  to  a  life 
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of  energy  and  ugefalness,  though  she  wished  his  political 
creed  had  been  broader;  but,  after  all,  the  breezes  and 
sunshine  of  Shinglebeach  had  really  tinged  her  cheeks,  and 
deserved  the  chief  credit  in  her  improved  looks. 

Catherine  had  not  travelled  quite  alone.  As  Burton 
had  nearly  completed  her  turn  at  the  sea-side,  and  was  now 
wanted  at  the  town  house,  she  returned  to  London  at  the 
same  time,  deputing  herself  to  be  Mrs.  Reuben  Appersley's 
peraonal  attendant.  Burton  wished  to  ingratiate  herself, 
— wished  to  pot  herself  in  favorable  comparison  with  the 
*'  inefficient  and  insufferable  '^  young  person  who  was  Cath- 
erine's own  maid,  and  who  had  evidently  not  been  thought 
of  importance  enough  to  be  taken  to  Shinglebeach ;  the 
truth  being,  that  the  elder  Mrs.  Appersley  had  ^^  strongly 
advised  '^  her  being  left  at  home,  having  plans  and  projects 
with  regard  to  needlework  that  she  wished  executed  in 
Catherine's  absence. 

Hubert  Freeth  rejoiced  to  see  his  daughter  look  so 
blooming,  and  she  could  fairly  congratulate  him  on  his 
appearance.  He  seemed  to  have  recovered  from  all  the 
annoyances  of  last  winter,  and  was  full  of  schemes  for  the 
future. 

"  I  must  go  to  Switzerland,''  he  observed,  the  day  after 
Catherine's  arrival.  "  I  must  make  the  geological  survey 
for  myself,  and  it  is  the  only  time  of  the  year  I  can  get 
away.  I  suppose  the  general  election  will  be  all  over 
before  I  return." 

"  How  I  wish  it  were  over  I "  said  Catherine,  with  a 
smile. 

^^  Do  you  mean  to  canvass  for  your  husband  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Freeth  good-humoredly. 

"II"  exclaimed  Catherine,  with  sudden  surprise. 

"  Well,  my  Kate,  I  do  not  quite  fancy  you  in  the  part 
of  a  lady  canvasser,"  replied  her  father ;  "  I  was  but  jest- 
ing, my  dear.  Besides,  the  beautiful  duchess  who  set  the 
example  in  a  past  generation  was  a  Whig  partisan,  and 
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you  mast  be  converted  to  rank  Toryism  if  yon  are  to  help 
Reuben." 

*^I  wish  Reuben  would  convert  me,"  said  Catherine, 
smiling,  and  laying  her  hand  on  the  table  near  Reuben^s 
fingers,  which  were  just  then  coquetting  with  a  paper- 
knife.  *'I  am  sure  I  should  like,  beyond  everything,  to 
think  precisely  as  he  does." 

Reuben  took  the  hand  placed  so  invitingly  near,  and 
pressed  it  lovingly,  holding  it  while  he  went  on  talking. 

"  I  wish  I  could  convert  you,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  am  afraid 
you  are  very  ready  with  objections  to  my  opinions.  Yet 
what  does  it  signify ;  women  cannot  understand  politics ; 
how  should  they  ?  though  I  own  they  are  quick  enough  in 
finding  weak  points  in  an  argument." 

"You  know,  Reuben,  I  never  talk  politics  without  you 
lead  me  to  the  subject." 

"  Not  witli  my  mother  ?  "  said  Reuben,  laughing. 

"  Only  when  she  introduces  something  of  the  sort,  and 
I  cannot  be  silent  and  sulky ;  and  I  must  speak  the  truth 
as  I  see  it.  Besides,  I  think  women  may  talk  politics  to- 
gether. What  I  meant  was,  I  never  venture  on  the  sub- 
ject with  gentlemen,  or  in  general  society.  I  perfectly 
agree  with  you,  that  women  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  and  judging  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  in  the 
same  way  that  men  have.  With  us,  as  it  has  well  been 
said, '  the  pursuit  of  knowledge '  is  always  '  under  difficul- 
ties.' Only,  I  think,  in  questions  of  plain  right  and  wrong, 
and  truth  and  justice,  we  must  have  an  opinion  of  our  own, 
and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  express  it." 

"  I  declare,  quite  a  clever  little  speech  I"  replied  Reu- 
ben, and  he  gave  Catherine's  hand  a  kiss  before  he  released 
it;  "but,  for  all  that,  I  believe  you  have  some  strong, 
steady  opinions  of  your  own*  So  has  my  mother,  for  that 
matter ;  and  I,  being  half  way  between  her  ultra-Toryism 
and  your  Liberalism,  can  agree  with  either  more  nearly 
than  you  can  agree  with  one  another;  and  Kitty,  if  you 
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like  to  take  the  credit,  I  believe  you  have  toned  me  down 
a  Uttle." 

"  Why,  I  never  thought  anything  I  said  or  read  to  you 
made  the  least  impression." 

"Ah,  but  it  often  has,  though.  Still,  I  consider  myself 
a  staimch  Conservative ;  far  firmer  in  my  views  than  many 
of  those  who  take  the  name.  But  I  have  little  hope  of 
converting  you ;  and  I  fancy,  when  we  come  to  the  hust- 
ings, youUl  be  more  interested  in  Mr.  Raybrooke's  promises 
than  mine.'' 

"  Mr.  Raybrooke,"  murmured  Catherine,  who  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  hardly  able  to  conjecture  jvhat  was  meant. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Algernon  Raybrooke,  one  of  the  present 
members  for  Fordinghill,  whom  I  am  to  displace,  if  possi- 
ble. But  how  white  you  have  turned !  What  on  earth 
have  I  said,  my  dear  love,  to  distress  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  nothing ;  it  is  only  a  momentary  feeling  ;  I 
have  had  it  before  now.  And  do  go  on ;  I  should  like  to 
hear  everything  you  have  to  tell  me." 

"My  love,  there  is  nothing  to  tell  till  we  hear  from 
Smith  and  Brown." 

"  I  think  it  is  time  for  me  to  write  to  mamma,"  observed 
Catherine,  "  if  I  am  to  save  this  post ;  and  then  I  must 
dress.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  Mrs.  Biindley  has 
heard  of  my  being  in  town,  and  that  papa  has  asked  her 
and  Aline  to  dinner.  They  are  going  to  Shinglebeach 
next  week,  to  stay  a  little  time  with  mamma." 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 


BOMB  CHIT-CHAT  DISCUSSION. 


REUBEN  APPERSLEY  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense. 
Before  dinner  was  announced,  a  special  messenger 
arrived  from  Smith  and  Brown  with  a  letter  intimating  that 
Fordinghill  was  decidedly  ready  to  be  wooed  by  a  Conser- 
vative candidate,  and  recommending  that  Mr.  Appersley 
should  present  himself  in  the  borough  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  Mr.  Smith  was  still  there,  and  pui-posed  remain- 
ing for  a  few  days  in  the  neighborhood,  that  he  might 
receive  Mr.  Appersley,  introduce  him  to  some  of  the  influ- 
ential towns-people,  and  organize  a  committee.  The  whole 
thing  was,  therefore,  well  in  train. 

Mrs.  Brindley  was  considered  so  completely  the  "  friend 
of  the  family,"  that  neither  her  presence  nor  that  of  Aline 
was  any  restraint  on  the  discussion  of  Reuben's  affairs. 
Indeed,  she  entered  warmly  into  his  views,  and  gave  his 
intentions  all  the  weight  of  her  hearty  approval, 

"  I  am  so  delighted,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  if  only  that  dear 
Mrs.  Reuben  will  then  live  in  London  a  good  part  of  the 
year,  and  be  one  of  us  again." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Freeth,  "  we  shall  all  like  to  have  her 
in  the  season.  The  last  time  I  saw  Lady  Hartrington  she 
was  lamenting  over  Catherine's  exile  from  society,  as  she 
called  it.  Lady  Hartrington  is  not  narrow  in  her  views, — 
quite  the  reverse ;  still,  knowing,  as  she  does,  the  best  peo- 
ple, she  has  the  feminine  weakness  of  fancying  that  those 
who  are  out  of  her  set  are  out  of  the  world." 
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"How  is  Lady  Hartrington?"  asked  Catherine.  "I 
used  to  like  her  so  much." 

"  Oh,  she  was  quite  well  a  month  ago,  and  Sir  Jasper 
too,  considering  his  age.  They  are  somewhere  or  another 
on  the  Continent  for  the  autumn,  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Brilliant  woman  of  the  world  as  she  is,  I  fancy  she  is  a  very 
devoted  wife,  and  watches  over  his  health'  most  tenderly." 

"  I  could  believe  everything  good  of  Lady  Hartrington," 
returned  Catherine,  with  enthusiasm,  "she  is  quite  my 
ideal ;  if  I  thought  I  should  live  to  be  as  old,  I  should  try 
to  be  like  her." 

"  It  is  well  my  mother  does  not  hear  yog,"  said  Reuben, 
with  a  laugh. 

"I  know  that,  Reuben,"  replied  Catherine;  "and  I 
should  not  have  spoken,  so  frankly  in  her  presence.  She 
would  have  caught  me  up  with  a  little  scold,  and  asked  what 
fancies  I  had  about  dying,  and  then  objected  to  my  ideal, 
and  set  up  her  own.  Only,  dear  Reuben,  when  she  is  not 
present,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  crush  my  enthusiasm." 

"  My  love,"  replied  Reuben,  "  I  spoke  more  in  mirth 
than  anything  else.  I  love  to  see  you  animated,  and,  upon 
my  word,  I  think  London  air  agrees  with  your  spirits." 

This  little  dialogue  was  a  sort  of  revelation  to  more  than 
one  of  the  party.  Hubert  Freeth  turned  uneasily  on  his 
chair,  as  the  conviction  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  Cather- 
ine, his  darling,  was  not  so  supremely  happy,  and  ineflably 
contented,  as,  in  his  masculine  ignorance  of  woman's  nature, 
he  had  supposed  her  to  be.  A  certain  love  of  freedom  was 
with  him  a  passion,  and  though  he  had  his  own  notions  of 
man's  supremacy,  he  had  not  the  least  tolerance  for  one 
woman  domineering  over  another, — no,  not  even  a  hus- 
band's mother,  and  that  husband's  mother  his  own  sister. 
Indeed,  there  awoke  to  him  lively  recollections  of  his  own 
early  days,  when  the  elder  sister's  self- will  and  persistent 
dominion  were  to  him  more  intolerable  than  any  other  con- 
trol.   He  reproached  himself  for  stupidity  in  not  having 
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Btipalated,  at  the  time  of  Catherine's  marriage,  that  she 
should  have  a  separate  home  and  establishment,  and,  of 
coarse,  he  felt  more  than  ever  rejoiced  at  a  scheme  which 
might  release  his  daughter  even  occasionally  and  tempora* 
rily  from  her  thraldom. 

Mrs.  Brindley,  with  a  woman's  shrewdness — though 
without  turning  in  her  chair — comprehended  something  of 
Catherine's  position,  and  secretly  gave  her  just  as  much 
tranquil  sympathy  as  her  knowledge  of  circumstances  and 
her  character  would  permit.  She  thought,  too,  that  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  treat  married  people  like  children,  however 
young  and  amiable  they  might  be;  and  that  if  Reuben 
Appersley  were  a  dozen  years  older,  there  would  be  more 
consequence  attached  to  his  wife.  She  would  have  liked  to  see 
any  one  attempt  to  " catch  her  up"  in  her  speech  "  with  a 
little  scold  "  when  the  poor  dear  major  was  alive ;  or,  rather, 
she  would  not  have  liked  to  answer  for  the  result  of  such  an 
impertinence. 

As  for  Aline  Brindley,  she  only  thought  that  the  elder 
Mrs.  Appersley  must  be  rather  a  disagreeable  personage, 
and  admired  Catherine  for  her  evident  gentleness  and  con- 
sideration toward  her  husband's  mother. 

Meanwhile,  Catherine  herself  was  quite  unconscious  that 
her  words  had  made  any  deep  impression.  She  had  accepted 
her  lot  with  its  shimmering  outside  of  prospdHty  and 
apparent  content,  its  hidden  disappointments  and  petty 
annoyances.  But  she  was  honestly  striving  to  make  the 
best  of  every  circumstance;  to  stifle  unavailing  regrets 
which  had  an  unclean  horror  when  they  arose,  to  compare 
her  own  tenderly-guarded  existence  with  the  tangible  sor- 
rows and  hard  struggles  of  multitudes  of  young  women 
who,  like  Hester  Otway,  had  to  battle  with  the  world,  and, 
in  short,  to  snatch  from  the  life  of  each  day  whatever  good 
it  presented.  It  is  so  natural  to  be  buoyant  of  spirits  in 
youth,  that,  except  for  some  terrible  cause,  she  felt  it  almost 
sinful  not  to  be  happy  ;  and  it  was  from  the  buoyant  feel- 
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ing  of  the  moment  she  had  spoken.  As  yet,  the  world  was 
only. partially  unmasked  to  Catherine.  She  thought  her 
own  hidden  sorrows  quite  special,  and  believed  that  such  a 
life  as  Lady  Hartrington's  must  be  so  rounded  and  com- 
plete that  there  was  no  loop-hole  in  it  for  trouble  to  enter. 
To  be  the  wife  of  a  man  distinguished  as  Sir  Jasper  through 
life  had  been,  and  herself  the  idol  of  a  brilliant,  intellectual 
circle,  seemed  to  poor  Catherine  the  acme  of  human  felicity. 

There  had  been  a  short  pause  after  Reuben's  last  words, 
and  it  was  Mrs.  Brindley  who  took  up  the  ball  of  conversa- 
tion, saying  to  Catherine : 

^'  If  you  should  stay  in  town  next  spring,  I  shall  ask  you 
to  be  chaperon  to  Aline  sometimes." 

"  I  should  be  delighted  to  be  of  use,"  said  Catherine, 
"  if  you  think  I  am  really  old  enough  for  such  a  r^fo." 

"  You  are  married, — that  is  quite  enough,"  returned  Mrs. 
Brindley.  "  Not  that  I  mean  to  shrink  from  my  own  duties 
altogether,  and  dear  Mrs.  Freeth  will  help  me,  I  know,  in 
giving  Aline  a  fair  start  in  the  world." 

Aline's  cheek  flushed  at  finding  herself  thus  the  subject 
of  conversation,  and  Catherine,  sympathizing  with  her  feel- 
ings, tried,  with  delicate  tact,  to  relieve  her  embairassment. 

"  This  going  into  society,"  she  exclaimed,  "  is  always  at 
first  more  or  less  of  an  ordeal ;  but,  dear  Aline,  the  plunge 
will  notH>e  so  sudden  with  you  as  it  was  with  me,  and  I 
assure  you  parties  at  good  houses,  where  one  meets  clever 
people,  are  very  enjoyable.  And  when  you  are  under  my 
wing,  I  shall  take  care  only  to  visit  pleasant  people." 

Aline  thanked  Catherine  with  a  smile,  and  the  look 
exchanged  across  the  table  showed  a  good  understanding 
between  them.  Reuben  also  caught  the  look,  and,  in  doing 
80,  discovered  that  it  was  Aline  Brindley  who  resembled  the 
ideal  Viola  which  he  had  found  suspended  over  Lionel's 
mantelpiece. 

''  There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  ask  your  advice 
about,"  continued  Mrs.  Brindley,  with  some  seriousness, 
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"for  I  have  not,  by  any  means,  made  up  my  mind. 
That  is,  whether  Aline  should  be  presented  next  year.  It 
is  true,  I  never  myself  had  that  honor.  At  the  time  of  my 
marriage,  Major  Brindley  did  not  care  about  it,  nor  did  L 
Still,  as  his  daughter,  Aline  has  every  right  to  the  distinc- 
tion. Such  a  thing  is  always  an  advantage  to  a  young 
person ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  And  we  might  be  presented 
together." 

"  Decidedly,  it  would  be  an  advantage,  socially,"  replied 
Hubert  Freeth ;  ^  and  if  my  wife  had  been  less  shy,  and 
more  inclined  to  such  a  proceeding,  I  should  have  nrged 
her  to  it  last  year.  I  am  sure  it  could  easily  have  been 
managed ;  but  she  shrank  from  the  idea  as  inconsistent 
with  her  position." 

"There  I  don't  agree  with  Mrs.  Freeth,"  said  Mrs. 
Brindley ;  "  but,  after  all,  perhaps  the  pleasure  and  honor 
would  hardly  have  been  worth  the  fatigue  and  excitement. 
Her  position,  even  without  going  to  court,  is  well  secured, 
and  is  very  much  to  be  envied,  in  my  opinion." 

Hubert  Freeth  made  a  laughing  bow,  the  most  becom- 
ing return  for  such  an  implied  compliment. 

"And,  surely,  when  Mr.  Appersley  is  in  Parliament,  you 
would  like  to  be  presented,"  said  Mrs.  Brindley,  addressing 
Catherine. 

"  I  really  had  not  thought  of  such  a  thing,"  she  replied ; 
**  and,  indeed.  I  don't  see  that  it  would  be  necessary." 

"  Oh,  but  BO  many  things  are  pleasant  and  prudent  that 
cannot  be  called  necessary,"  returned  Mrs.  Brindley. 

"But  I  am  not  in  Parliament  yet, — perhaps  never  may 
be,"  interposed  Reuben. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  will  be ;  I  am  sure  of  it,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Brindley  ;  "  if  not  for  Fordinghill,  some  other  place  will 
want  you.  But  I  think  you  will  be  returned  for  Fording- 
hill. Smith  and  Brown  ai-e  wide-awake  people,  who  would 
not  be  sanguine  without  reason.  I  have  the  highest  opinion 
of  them." 


"  Yoa  knoir  them,  then  ?  "  said  Mr.  Freeth. 

"  Yes ;  doii''t  yoa  recollect  a  little  biuiiiess  that  your  son 
oondacted  for  me  in  their  office?  " 

"I  think  I  do,"  cried  Mr,  Freeth;  "when  we  were  in 
the  old  bonse,  and  Lionel  was  articled  to  them,  and  very 
often  he  had  papers  to  take  ronnd  to  Mrs.  Brindley  in  the 
evening, — oh,  yes,  I  remember." 

"How  is  Lionel?"  inqoired  Mrs.  Brindley.  "I  have 
not  heard  of  him  for  a  long  time." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  he  is  quite  well ;  at  Baden  Baden,  I 
believe,  jost  now,"  staA  Hr.  Freeth.  "Extravagant  dog,*' 
be  added,  "  if  I  bad  known  his  great  capacity  for  acquiring 
expensive  habits,  I  might  have  thought  twice  before  send- 
ing him  to  college." 

This  implied  oensare  was  very  mild,  and  delivered  quite 
good>hnmoivdIy.  Tet  the  time  had  been  when  Catherine, 
and  even  Reuben,  wonld  have  fonnd  some  ready  defence  of 
tbe  absent  brother.  Now  they  were  silent,  and  it  was 
Mrs.  Brindley  who  said : 

"Ah,  we  cannot  put  old  heads  upon  young  shoulders." 

"1  sbonld  be  very  sorry  if  we  could,"  replied  Hubert 
Freeth,  with  a  langb;"  with  the  present  selfish  sbort-Mghted 
stupidity  of  the  world,  things  would  be  even  in  nglier  con- 
fusion than  they  are.  Ko,  I  cannot  like  riveted  china, 
though  the  pieces  match,  much  less  when  they  don't;  and 
the  errors  of  the  heart  would  be  inexcusable  if  the  head 
were  twenty  years  in  advance  in  experience." 

"A  very  pretty  defence  of  the  young,  upon  my  word," 
replied  Mrs.  Brindley  gayly,  "  Aline,  yon  are  the  yonngest 
of  tbe  party,  and  ought  to  acknowledge  it." 

But  Aline  colored,  and  waa  altogether  too  shy  to  have 
any  suitable  words  ready.  This  little  speech  of  her  moth- 
er's  was  something  like  tonnhing  a  sensitive  plant,  and  then 
telling  it  to  be  steady.  Mr.  Freeth,  however,  seemed  well 
enough  inclined  to  go  on  talking  about  his  eldest  son  and 
an  mod  the  subject  by  saying: 
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"  I  wish,  if  any  of  you  see  Lionel  while  I  am  away,  yon 
would  find  out  what  he  really  is  doing.  HC  ought  to  have 
made  more  way  than  he  has  before  this  vacation.  I  know 
very  well  what  his  abilities  are,  and  how  easily  he  can 
make  up  for  lost  time  if  he  pleases ;  but  still  there  is  moder- 
ation in. all  things.  It  is  not  so  much  the  money  I  care 
about — though,  really,  the  long  pull  and  the  strong  pull, 
and  the  pull  altogether  of  a  large  family  on  the  purse  is 
something  startling — but  what  I  feel  is,  that  money  and 
time  are  spent  together.  All  this  boating  and  riding,  and 
driving  and  rushing  about  the  country,  whenever  there  was 
a  day  or  half  a  day  to  be  snatched  from  the  round  of  study, 
seems  to  me  a  sad  waste  of  time,  and  so  I  told  him  the 
other  day.  I  don^t  apologize  for  saying  all  this  to  Mrs. 
Brindley,  because  she  is  a  sort  of  second  mamma  in  the 
family.'' 

"And  in  that  capacity,''  replied  the  lady,  *'  I  give  you 
notice  that  I  shall  always  take  Lionel's  part.  When  in 
Rome,  you  must  do  as  Rome  does, — that  was  the  old  say- 
ing ;  and  if  LionePs  friends  are  mostly  young  men  of  for- 
tune, how  can  he  help  spending  money?" 

"Again  I  say,  there  is  moderation  in  all  things,  and 
that  time  and  money  go  together." 

"But  remember,  ^all  work  and  no  play,'  that  is  said  to 
make  a  dull  boy,  is  it  not?"  cried  Mrs.  Brindley,  who 
seemed  today  to  be  airing  some  musty  proverbs. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  lady ;  but '  all  play  and  no  work '  is,  to 
my  mind,  a  still  more  deteriorating  process.  However,  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  Li  has  not  read  and  worked  hard, — 
I  am  pretty  sure  that  he  has ;  but  I  don't  want  him  to 
acquire  a  love  of  pleasure  which  has  ruined  more  lives,  so 
far  as  I  have  observed,  than  any  one  other  cause." 

"  Who  is  the  Mr.  Cuthbert  Rawlins  that  Catherine  has 
told  me  about?"  inquired  Reuben.  "The  friend  who 
jumped  into  the  river  after  Lionel  when  his  boat  upset,  was 
he  not  ?  " 
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"Yes;  young  Rawlins  is  his  great  cham.  A  young 
man  of  good  family  and  great  expectations,  I  believe.  I 
think  Lionel  told  me  that  Rawlins's  friends  hoped  he  would 
take  honors,  and  wished  for  him  a  diplomatic  career.  And 
now  the  two  are  knocking  about  somewhere  together  at  the 
German  baths, — there  is  not  much  chance  of  Lionel  read- 
ing up  this  vacation,  I  fear.'* 

"  Baden-Baden,  I  think  you  said,'*  observed  Reuben. 

''  I  suppose  so ;  that,  at  any  rate,  was  last  week's  post- 
mark. -And  he  said  in  his  letter  that  he  had  some  good 
reasons  for  somewhat  prolonging  his  stay  there.  Well,'* 
continued  Mr.  Freeth,  "  I  suppose  this  is  the  last  evening 
we  shall  have  together  for  ages.  If  you  go  down  to  Ford- 
inghill  tomorrow,  what  about  Catherine  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  shall  not  ask  her  to  go  with  me  on  what  may  be 
called  this  trial-trip,  though  I  should  like  her  to  be  with 
me  at  the  time  of  the  election.  But  I  will  not  take  her 
now." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Catherine. 

"  Would  you  really  like  to  be  with  me  ?  "  asked  Reuben. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Catherine,  "  because  we  might  after- 
ward return  to  Shinglebeach  together  for  a  few  days." 

"  I  hardly  think  I  could  spare  the  time,  I  see  before  me 
80  much  to  do.  And  when  you  were  so  near  home,  it  would 
seem  foolish  to  come  back  again, — at  least,  my  mother 
would  think  so." 

**  Let  Kate  do  as  she  likes,"  cried  Mr.  Freeth,  who  would 
rather  not  have  heard  this  allusion  to  Reuben's  mother. 
"  What  do  you  say  to  going  off  to  Switzerland  with  me," 
he  said,  addressing  his  daughter  ;  *'  I  will  take  you  if  you 
care  to  go,  and  your  husband  will  spare  you ! " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  thank  you,  dear  papa.  I  will  go  back  for 
another  week  to  Shinglebeach,  as  I  promised  mamma  ;  that 
will  be  the  best  plan.  And,  then,  before  I  leave,  Mrs.  Brind- 
ley  and  Aline  will  be  arriving,  so  she  will  not  be  without 
company." 
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''  It  is  go  kind  of  her  to  have  us,''  said  Mrs.  Brindley. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  yon  to  give  my  wife  your  company,'* 
replied  Mr.  Freeth ;  *^  and  she  knows  she  has  carte  blanche  to 
stay  at  Shinglebeach  as  long  as  she  likes.'' 

Though  Mrs.  Brindley  thought  Shinglebeach  a  wretched 
place,  the  proposed  visit  there  fell  in  well  with  her  private 
plans ;  for  an  autumnal  ^'  change  of  air,"  on  her  own  account, 
must  have  cost  money,  and  she  was  just  now  rigidly  econ- 
omizing, in  preparation  for  probable  ^*  court  dresses  "  and 
other  expenses  which  would  be  associated  with  Aline's 
<<  coming  out." 

11 


CHAPTER  XXTX, 

KOTBEB  AND  DAimHTBB. 

REUBEN  APPBRI^BT  arriycd  «i  FordtngUll  aboQt 
the  middle  of  the  next  day.  He  knew  the  pUce^ 
tolerably  well,  having  often  spent  an  hour  or  two  there 
when  making  little  cross  country  journeys ;  but,  accustomed 
as  he  was  to  consideration  in  his  own  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, he  was  not  prepared  to  find  himself  so  well  known  in 
the  next  county  as  now  he  proved  to  be.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Smith  had  judiciously  paved  the  way  for  him ;  perhaps  it 
was  a  flEu^t  that  the  young  squire  of  Five  Oaks  had  really  a 
good  repute,  which  had  extended  even  far  beyond  Mead- 
shire. 

Certainly,  he  was  received  by  the  Conservative  party 
with  open  arms,  pronounced  to  be  the  man  in  the  right 
place,  his  return  as  good  as  pledged  by  an  influential  sec- 
tion of  the  townspeople,  his  health  drank  freely  at  various 
taverns  to  the  landlord's  evident  satisfiEtction,  and  the  detri- 
ment of  somebody's  purse,  and  perhaps  of  the  condition  of 
the  drinkers, — ^for  there  were  tipsy  men  in  the  streets  that 
night  who  shouted  their  laudable  opinions  about  Church 
and  State,  and  Queen  and  Commons,  so  vociferously,  that,  for 
their  health's  sake,  it  was  thought  best  to  put  them  under 
lock  and  key  till  the  morning.  Of  course,  he  stayed  two  or 
three  days  at  the  place  improving  his  acquaintance  with 
the  people,  and  hearing  Mr.  Raybrooke  occasionally  reviled 
as  a  mere  dreamer  and  talker,  who  had  shamefully  betrayed 
the  local  interests  of  the  borough  he  represented. 

Meanwhile,  Catherine  had  returned  to   Shinglebeaoh, 
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taking  her  dear  old  nurse,  Janet  Gillespie— t^ica  Hannah 
Barton — ^with  her ;  Mr.  Freeth  had  departed  for  the  Con- 
tinent^ and  Mrs.  Brindley  and  Aline  were  packing  up  their 
lea-side  toilets,  and  making  all  their  arrangements  prepara- 
tory to  locking  up  drawers  at  home  and  following  Cath- 
erine. 

Those  few  days  at  Shmglebeach,  before  Mrs.  Brindley 
arrived,  were  never  forgotten  by  Catherine  and  her  mother. 
Not  that  any  events  arose  worth  chronicling  in  a  diary,  not 
that  there  was  any  special  demonstration  or  eloquent  out- 
pourings of  affection  between  them ;  but  a  subtle  web  of 
sympathy  wafi  woven  to  bind  them  together,  and  be  some- 
thing with  which  strangers  might  not  intermeddle. 

It  was  not  whole  holiday  with  the  children,  therefore 
Hester  Otway  was  occupied  in  her  vocation  several  hours 
of  the  day,  and  when  studies  were  over,  she  wafi  still,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  companion  of  her  pupils.  Thus,  Mrs. 
Freeth  and  her  eldest  daughter  were  the  greater  part  of 
every  day  exclusively  together,  and  Catherine  was  so 
matured,  and  Mrs.  Freeth  in  many  respects  so  naturally 
young-hearted,  that  the  difference  in  their  years  was  bridged 
over,  while  their  relationship  intensified  respect  on  one  side 
and  tenderness  on  the  other.  Sometimes  in  families  a 
day  comes  when  the  parent  ceases  to  lead,  and  begins  to 
look  up,  almost  timidly  at  first,  to  the  guidance  of  a  child ; 
though,  perhaps,  it  only  happens  when  the  mass  of  human- 
ity grows  very  thick  and  soft  about  the  heart  of  the  parent, 
as,  indeed,  it  did  in  Mrs.  Freeth's  case,  filling  up  many  a 
little  crevice  and  deficiency  of  character,  so  that,  to  the 
appreciation  of  that  womanly  attribute,  she  was  far  more 
lovable  than  are  many  more  gifted  women. 

Their  intercourse  now  had  much  of  that  running 
together  of  two  women's  hearts,  which  is  the  soul  of  fem- 
inine friendships ;  and  woman^s  friendship,  though  railed  at 
often,  and  seldom  understood  by  the  other  sex,  is  surely  one 
of  the  purest  and  sweetest  and  strongest  ties  on  earth. 
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And,  indeed,  even  the  mother's  love  and  sister's  love  wants 
one  mysterious  and  supporting  strand,  if  there  is  not  min- 
gled with  the  love  a  sympathetic  yearning  for  frequent 
intercourse,  and  a  mutual  intuitive  knowledge  of  feelings 
and  inclinations. 

A  year  ago  Catherine  had  sat  on  the  beach  reading 
Locksley  Hall,  and  thinking  that  the  lightly-rolling  waves 
made  a  music  that  was  fit  accompaniment  to  the  lovely 
poem ;  dreaming,  too,  on  her  own  account,  many  a  vague 
and  airy  dream,  as,  with  untroubled  heart,  she  gave  her  fiEm- 
ciful  imagination  full  play.  Then  she  had  felt,  or  thought 
she  felt,  that  her  mother  did  not  understand  such  reveries, 
and  did  not  feast  at  her  own  intellectual  banquets.  But 
now  Catherine  was  conscious  that  she  had  passed  to  another 
form  in  the  great  school  of  life,  and  though  still  more 
keenly  could  she  taste  the  luscious  sweet,  the  tonic  bitter, 
and  the  fiery  alcohol  of  the  poem  which  had  so  stirred  her, 
she  could  also  see,  with  clearer  vision,  the  poetry  of  her 
mother's  life. 

Something  of  these  feelings  she  attempted  to  express  one 
day.  The  two  were  sitting  by  the  sea  where  Catherine  had 
been  reading  to  her  mother,  but  rather  in  a  fragmentary  man- 
ner, for  the  book  did  not  fascinate.  It  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  librarian,  and  had  recommended  itself 
because  it  was  clean — rare  merit  in  a  sea-side  library  book 
— but  its  dulness  accounted  for  the  wholesome  freshness 
of  its  leaves.  And  so,  after  moderate  perseverance,  they 
fell  into  the  old  accustomed  chat  about  familiar  things  and 
close  interests.  It  should  be  known  that  Mrs.  Freeth  was 
deeply  interested  in  Reuben's  Parliamentary  project,  though 
a  little  startled — one  might  almost  say  frightened — at  the 
prominent  part  he  was  likely  to  take  in  the  world. 

'^Oh,  Catherine,"  she  had  exclaimed,  ''what  a  much 
more  important  position  yours  is  than  mine  was  at  your 
age." 

"  Nay,  mamma,"  returned  Catherine^^"I  don't  think  so. 
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You  were  a  mother  at  twenty,  as  well  as  a  wife.  And  now 
that  I  am  married  myself,  and  see  what  a  wife's  cares  and 
duties  are,  I  am  better  able  than  I  used  to  be  to  understand 
what  a'  noble  life  yours  has  been.'' 

'*  My  love,  what  can  you  mean  ?  I  see  notaing  in  my 
life  but  trying  to  do  my  duty  as  well  as  I  was  able." 

*'  And  is  not  that  all  that  the  best  and  greatest  on  earth 
are  able  to  do  ?  You  and  dear  papa  managed  somehow  or 
other  to  give  me  education,  though  really,  when  I  remember 
what  your  income  was,  and  see  how  money  melts  away,  I 
cannot  imagine  how  you  paid  my  school  bills  and  masters ; 
however,  I  did  learn  a  few  things,  and  have  read  a  few 
books,  but  I  feel  quite  sure  that  I  am  not  nearly  so  good  or 
wise  a  woman  as  you  are." 

^'  My  darling,  do  not  talk  in  this  way,  pray  ; "  and  Mrs. 
Freeth  was  so  far  moved,  that  the  tears  glistened  in  her 
eyes.  But  she  wore  a  large  shade,  which  concealed  the 
upper  part  of  her  face. 

"  Why  should  I  not  say  what  is  the  simple  truth  ?  "  con- 
tinned  Catherine.  "  I  so  enjoy  society,  so  need  variety  ;  I 
like  so  much  what  I  am  afraid  can  only  be  called  pleasure, 
that  I  never  could,  year  after  year,  have  led  the  homely, 
monotonous  life  you  did ;  at  any  rate,  I  could  not  have  done 
so  with  your  cheerful,  contented  spirit ;  that  is  what  I  mean." 

"  But,  my  dear,  there  was  no  -  merit,  I  was  so  happy 
through  the  years  you  mean." 

"  That  you  were  happy  is  the  merit,  I  think." 

"How  could  I  be  otherwise?  The  marriage  of  your 
father  and  me  was  quite  a  love  match,  and  though  we  had 
only  known  each  other  six  months  when  we  were  engaged, 
I  don't  believe  we  could  have  been  more  attached  even  if 
we  had  been  cousins,  like  you  and  Reuben." 

"  That  I  can  well  believe,"  said  the  daughter ;  "  and  now 
that  I  am  beginning  to  see  a  little  of  the  world,  I  am  able, 
as  I  said  before,  to  better  appreciate  what  a  wife  and  mother 
vou  have  been.    I  sometimes  wish  that  I  knew  how  to  take 
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a  leaf  oat  of  yoar  book,  as  goody-goody  people  say.''  And 
Catherine  heaved  a  little  sigh,  and  made  a  figure  of  eight 
among  the  pebbles  with  the  point  of , her  parasoL 

<<  Do  you  know,  Catherine,  you  are  making  me  quite 
uneasy  with  these  remarks  ? "  said  Mrs.  Freeth ;  and  then 
she  added,  as  if  from  a  sudden  dread,  ^  surely  you  and  Reu- 
ben don't  quarrel  ?  " 

**  Oh,  no,  we  don't  quarrel,  I  assure  you  we  don't.  Reu- 
ben  has  never  said  an  unkind  word  to  me.  What  oould 
have  made  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?  And  why  should 
you  be  uneasy,  dear  mamma,  at  anything  I  have  said  ?  " 

'^  That  is  just  what  I  don't  know  I  But  I  am  very 
thankful  you  are  so  happy." 

^^  Did  you  ever  consider  me  of  a  thankless  disposition, 
mamma?  "  asked  Catherine,  after  a  little  pause. 

"  No,  my  dear,  never !    What  a  question  I  " 

^^I  am  glad  of  that,  because  I  should  like  to  know 
myself  if  I  can.  I  do  very  often  count  up  the  blessings  I 
enjoy,  and  yet  sometimes  I  am  angry  with  myself  for  not 
feeling  more  grateful  than  I  do.  I  wish,  dear  mamma,"  she 
continued,  as  if  from  a  sudden  impulse,  **I  wish,  dear 
mamma,  you  would  go  back  to  Five  Oaks  with  me ;  then  I 
am  sure  I  should  feel  grateful." 

^^  Oh,  Catherine,  what  an  idea!  How  could  I  leave  the 
children  ?  " 

'^Most  easily.  If  I  know  Mrs.  Brindley  at  all,  she 
would  be  delighted  to  take  charge  of  everything  and  every- 
body." 

'*  I  dare  say  she  would,"  said  Mrs.  Freeth. 

^'  And  there  is  Hester  Otway,  also,  to  depend  upon," 
continued  Catherine. 

"  Oh,  I  have  promised  to  spare  Miss  Otway  shortly  to 
visit  her  friends  in  Yorkshire." 

*'  It  would  be  a  capital  opportunity  for  the  girls  to  take 
their  holiday  when  they  had  Aline  for  a  companion." 

*^  Upon  my  word,  Catherine,  now  that  you  have  put  the 


idea  into  my  head,  I  fed  tempted  to  think  it  over.  Bat 
what  will  Reaben  and  his  moUier  say?'' 

**  They  will  be  delighted.  Whatever  Aunt  Appersley'B 
faults  may  be,  want  of  hospitality  is  not  one  of  them ;  this 
I  most  in  candor  say,  though  I  am  not  pr^ared  to  de&nd 
all  she  says  and  does.'' 

^'  She  always  had  a  temper,  but  I  thought  she  never 
showed  it  to  you.'" 

'^  Did  yon  f  But  temper  is  a  thing  t3ist  shows  itself  in 
BO  many  curious  ways.  One  thing  I  can  answer  for,  and 
that  is,  that  she  will  be  very  kind  and  amiable  to  you." 

"  Why  are  you  sure  ?  " 

^^  Oh,  I  could  give  you  several  reasons,"  implied  Cath- 
erine, with  a  little  laugh.  *^  In  the  first  place,  because  she 
has  not  seen  you  for  a  very  long  time ;  in  the  second, 
because  yon  are  the  mother  of  grown-^ip  diildren,  and  just 
now  she  considers  them  a  sorely  oppressed  class,  deserving 
high  consideration  and  much  sympathy ;  besides  which,  she 
has  got  a  scape-goat,  and  her  temper  is  of  the  kind  which 
only  requires  one  scape-goat  at  a  time." 

'*  And  who  is  the  scape-goat  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Freeth, 

^*  I  must  not  tell,"  replied  Catherine ;  ^'  it  would  not  be 
fair." 

"  Not  fwr  to  wliom." 

^  To  either  party.  Not  fiedr  to  Aunt  Appersley,  mud  not 
ft&r  to  the  scape-goat.  Do  you  know,"  continued  Catherine, 
turning,  though  not  exactly  chan.ging,  the  subject,  *'  do  you 
know,  J  fancy  poor  Hester  was,  for  a  good  many  years,  a 
sort  of  scape-goat,  though  happily  unconscious  of  the  part 
she  was  performing.  But  aunt  does  not  seem  to  hate  her 
half  so  much  as  she  used  to  do." 

*^  That  is  because  Reuben  is  married  to  you.  Three 
years  ago  she  was  dreadfully  frightened  that  Reuben  would 
fall  in  love  with  Hester, — that  was  the  reason  of  her  hatred ; 
now  that  her  fear  is  removed,  she  can  affbrd  to  be  just.  I 
urn  sure  there  did  not  seem  any  reason  for  her  to  take  up 
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Buch  a  fanoy,  bat  take  it  up  she  did«  I  should  not  at  least 
wonder,  though,  if  Miss  Otway  were  to  marry  extremely 
well,  and  she  deserves  any  sort  of  good  fortune.  I  will  tell 
you,  too,  a  little  secret,  though  Mrs.  Brindley  and  so 
many  people  know  it,  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  secret.'* 
And  then  Mrs.  Freeth  related,  in  a  tolerably  succinct  man- 
ner, the  incident  of  the  mysterious  present  of  bank-notes. 

Catherine  listened  with  interest,  and  when  the  little 
story  was  finished,  she  exclaimed :  ^'  I  should  like  to  tell 
Reuben ;  indeed,  I  think  I  must ;  he  would  be  interested  in 
the  occurrence,  I  am  sure.  It  is  so  evident  what  papa 
thinks,  and  Reuben  would  be  so  glad  to  believe  that  Hes- 
ter's father  is  alive." 

'^  Of  course  you  can  tell  Reuben  ;  I  should  not  think  of 
asking  you  to  keep  anything  from  him.  But  I  donH  think 
it  necessary  to  tell  Mrs.  Appersley;  perhaps  Miss  Otway 
might  not  like  if 

^'  I  will  ask  Reuben  not  to  mention  it  to  his  mother,'' 
replied  the  daughter. 

'*  I  wish,  Kate,  you  would  tell  me  who  is  the  scape-goat, " 
said  Mrs.  Freeth,  after  a  short  pause. 

^^No,"  repeated  Catherine,  shaking  her  head;  **no,  it 
would  not  be  fair." 

^'  I  think  I  shall  accept  your  invitation,  Catherine,  and 
go  with  you  or  follow  you  home.  As  you  say,  Mrs.  Brind- 
ley will,  no  doubt,  be  very  willing  to  take  my  place  either 
here  or  in  London,  while  your  father  is  away." 

''I  am  so  delighted,"  exclaimed  Catherine,  and  her 
whole  manner  testified  her  pleasure,  '^and  I  really  Delieve 
the  second  change  of  air  will  be  of  great  service,  and  set 
you  up  for  the  winter.  I  believe  one  gets  all  the  good  that 
is  to  be  got  from  the  sea  in  the  first  few  weeks ;  you  said 
so  yourself  last  year.  And  Meadshire  is  not  half  so  glaring 
for  your  poor  dear  eyes  as  the  white  cliffs  and  white  houses 
here,  and  I  know  aunt  will  set  herself  to  make  you  well, 
and  be  on  all  manner  of  *  hospitable  thoughts  intent.'    The 
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fowls  will  be  requested  to  lay  tfieir  finest  eggs,  and  the  cows 
to  produce  their  richest  cream — " 

"Catherine,"  interrupted  her  mother,  "I  thought  you 
were  to  be  my  hostess." 

"  Yes,  oh,  yes,  of  course  I  am ;  though  aunty  is  not  one 
quite  to  give  up  the  reins.  Besides — though  she  might  not 
be  sorry  for  an  excuse  to  continue  manager — she  soon  found 
out  that  I  was  not — was  not  what  she  calls  domestic." 

"  But,  Kate,  is  that  really  the  case  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Freeth 
gravely. 

"  Perhaps  it  is ;  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know.  Sometimes 
I  think  I  could  manage  a  house  if  I  tried,  but  I  like  so  many 
things  better  than  managing,  that  I  have  no  objection  what- 
ever to  letting  Aunt  Appersley  rule  in  that  sphere.  What- 
ever my  shortcomings,  I  think  she  feels  that  I  am  humble 
where  housekeeping  is  concerned." 

"Managing  a  country  house  must  be  something  quite 
different  from  managing  a  London  one,"  observed  Mrs. 
Freeth. 

"  Quite  different,  and  with  different  results  too,  as  you 
will  see.  Oh,  mamma,"  she  continued,  "  I  am  so  delighted 
at  your  promise,  and  feel  quite  ready  to  say  good-by  to 
poor  dear  Shinglebeach,  since  you  will  go  home  with  me. 
I  wonder,  though,  if  we  shall  ever  come  here  again  ?  " 

"  You  felt  the  same  wonder  last  year,"  said  Mrs.  Freeth, 
"  and  we  find  ourselves  in  our  old  place  on  the  beach.  I 
have  left  off  attempting  to  dive  into  the  future,  things  gen- 
erally turn  out  so  differently  from  what  one  has  expected." 

Before  the  week  was  out,  Mrs.  Brindley  had  arrived, 
and  had  acceded  to  her  friend's  proposal ;  and  before  the 
day  fixed  on  for  Catherine  and  Mrs.  Freeth  to  leave  Shin- 
glebeach, letters  had  been  received  from  Reuben  and  his 
mother,  expressing  their  satisfaction  at  the  expected  visit, 
and  one  from  Mr.  Freeth,  approving  warmly  of  his  family 
being  left  under  Mrs.  Brindley 's  care ;  "  another  obligation," 
he  said,  "  for  which  they  could  never  make  amends  to  their 
11* 
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inestimable  friend.''  The  project  seemed  to  have  the  rare 
merit  of  pleasing  every  one. 

"  There  is  but  one  drawback,"  said  Mrs.  Freeth,  when 
all  the  arrangemqpts  seemed  made ;  '^  I  have  never  yet  been 
separated  a  day  from  little  Lucy.  Poor  darling,  she  is  sure 
to  fret  after  mamma.'' 

^*  But  cannot  we  take  her  with  us?  "  said  Catherine. 

'^I  did  once  think  of  that,  and  yet  there  is  a  difficulty 
about  her  nurse.  The  child  is  so  good,  that  I  do  believe  her 
aunt  would  be  pleased  to  have  her,  but  she  might  not  like 
a  strange  servant  introduced.  Besides,  for  the  last  year, 
Lucy's  nurse  has  helped  with  the  other  children, — ^I  don't 
see  how  they  could  do  without  her." 

"I  know, — I  know  what  we  might  do,"  cried  Catherine. 
*^It  is  not  as  if  Lucy  were  a  child  in  arms ;  I  am  sure  Janet 
could  take  care  of  her.  Let  us  ask  her  to  go  with  us,  and 
leave  the  nurse  behind." 

"Oh,  that  would  be  delightful,"  returned  Mrs.  Freeth; 
"  and  I  believe  Janet  would  be  pleased  beyond  measure." 

And  so  she  was ;  and  thus  the  circle  of  pleasure  seemed 
complete.  For  Hester  Otway  was  to  pay  her  visit  to  York- 
shire shortly,  and  Phoebe  and  Jane,  and  Gilbert  and  Teddy, 
would  have  no  regrets  at  being  left  under  the  kind  oare  of 
the  "  second  mamma." 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

XLBCnONSSBINO. 

ASHAKP  bftrking  of  dogs,  as  the  carriage  passed 
through  the  outer  gate,  iras  the  first  greeting  of 
Catherine,  when,  with  her  little  party,  she  reached  home. 
It  was  a  chilly  evening  early  in  September;  there  had 
"been  a  good  deal  of  rain  in  the  coarse  of  the  day,  and,  as 
they  passed  down  the  avenue,  the  trees  looked  cold  and 
wet,  and,  to  a  fanciful  imagination,  as  if  they  were  weep- 
ing for  the  summer  gone,  and  the  wealth  of  golden  leaves 
at  their  feet.  The  hour  was  just  after  Bunset,  but  there 
was  no  moon,  and  the  clouds — dull,  dirty-looking  clouds, 
just  faintly  tinged  with  color  in  the  far  west — hung  low, 
without  a  star,  as  yet,  having  made  a  rent  in  their  dark 
fleeces. 

^"The  dear  dogs!"  exclaimed  Catherine;  "how  I  love 
their  honest,  cheerful  voices!"  and,  even  as  she  spoke,  two 
or  three  great  dogs  bounded  down  the  avenue,  making 
wild  leaps  in  joyful  recognition  of  her,  and  showing  off 
about  the  carriage  all  the  antics  of  canine  retainers. 

Flickering  light,  suggestive  of  good  fires,  gleamed  from 
several  windows,  and  long  before  the  little  party  reached 
the  house,  the  hall-door  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  Reu« 
ben  Appersley,  preceded  by  Floss,  hastened  forward  to 
meet  and  greet  them.  Reuben  was  delighted  to  have 
Catherine  at  home  again,  and  deUghted  she  should  bring 
her  mother  with  her  as  guest.  Mrs.  Appersley  seemed  not 
less  pleased,  and  very  soon  took  little  Lucy  from  Janet's 
hand,  and  devoted  herself  to  making  the  child  happy  and 


dih  jMi6t  GillespU;^  who  eourUsnitd  ^  lowly 
ilj!*  with  the  okl'fMbiofi«d  grsce,  now  to  fi 
nd  tb*  gftre  Cfttbi^rlne  *  quick  kim^  W9^y\ng^  **  li 
why  mh  esrlier  iriifl,  joa  wo  old  mH^  have  h«d 
•  ride,^ 

,  meaowhikr^  Flofw  trembled  with  delight  and  ft 
loM  bad  not  capered  a«  mach^  or  barke^l  a«  1 
ylher  Atfgn  bad  done^  bttt,  Indalging  in  little  b 
I  kept  clofie  bjr  Catherine^*  ^ide^  content  wi 
^t  on  the  bead,  which  nhe  retume/1  bjr  a  dart  of 
alK/re  the  gloved  hand,  where  a  m//rn<nl  oi  i 
></fled«  Tlie  dog^t  love  Ujr  Catherine  had  ah 
cetaive  ami  exclriJiive,  and  nhe  often  applied  to 
1  FloM  Mra^  Browning^t  deicriptioD  of  a  ait 
test; 

^  Aad,  blMMMM  h«  krTMl  flM  fO^ 

Better  ibaa  km  kifA  will  d^/^ 

0lr«  I  bft^  m//f«  V/y«  i^piUa 
Tbaa  ^rfci^  *^xt^  tMk^  tH  numr^ 
I>»/iin((  Iftftu  mj  hnwML," 

I  even  a  fact  that  Yli/m  waa  a  real  ry/mf//rt 
I  Up  ber;   it  waa  aa  if  the  cr^ratfire  hvl  a  i 


n\»Mci  tM^i^in'^  rte^/^txrrr^  2SJ 


4f#./^/J  t^*M  ityif*/>*t*cfA,  u^  ^hk^j^,  vf  u*  0</yi  Cx^,*"  ibr  \Jtat 

«^/i  A^///^ ;  *^  i^/ir^  /  U/;/il(^  kA4  1^  b«<«  ttkad  to  des^ 
l^A  f>^  i//f^j^  |/si^/f^  W^  w</oJ/i  >^ire  esukd  it  tbe  roooi  of 
t>^  f/tt^Ahi^  ^U^f^  P/f  Urn  nir'my^  'wsfxtncahlj 
t^/ffj  hfit^i^j,^  h^^^H  iUn  t*M\mnsij'Y\f:0yt  had 
\$$i^iu%^Mfn^  UA  Umt/  w^«  t/>  b^  like  an  onspokca  laa- 

yi-Mff  >^M/J  f/JiiNU'yl  %mt'4i  Mr%.  Freeth  had  visited  Fii^ 
hhkn^  Utti,  ftitM  hn/i  tM  Uful  plesu^at  recollectioiis  of  tiM 

**  I  fW.Urt^f  h  %i'Mtnn  \mi  the  other  daj,**  she  exdaimed^ 
^U^h  ^Um  tirni  mi\Hi%iumn  were  over,  **that  Cath«iue  waa 
iti4^  imhy  |/^t,  Uf  \m  ctt^ted  awaj  from  Janet,  jost  as  Ijotcj 

** Aiif  iUnt$  workn  wonderful  changes!^  replied  Util 
A|/)/<iMil«<y^  ari/l  tlui  irmnm  wm  deliyered  with  a  sigh. 

"Of  noiirna  h  d/;<V*  c"^  Reaben,  who,  latteriv,  had 
U'*l^  \iiio  ilin  hal/it  of  trying  to  stifle  his  mother^s  little 
ii)^im  whU  /rilrth;  ''yoa  would  not  have  the  worid  ctand 
uMl,  nwi  pretty  little  girls  never  grow  up  into 


W^MMMl/* 


•*  UiHilf^ri,  how  rirliculous  you  are!** 

**  Am  I  ?  tint,  mother,  don't  hint  at  snch  a  £mA  to  anr 
itt  Ui«  Konlln^liill  people,  or  they'll  refuse  their  rotes.^ 
Ai,  wfti'^lf  riitort  his  mother  smiled;  it  was  not  her  way  to 
rmlly  hiii^li  at  anything.. 

U  wnM  Vfiry  wM  to  make  a  jest  of  the  Fordinghill 
pUMpJM,  iHii  i'iKi\wr\uo  WAS,  of  course,  anxious  to  learn  more 
liniiliMiUrM  of  liftf  liimband*s  canvassing  than  he  had  been 
hIiIm  III  iMHivtty  liy  lector ;  and,  as  he  had  nothing  but  good 
^\\\\  \\\\\s\A\\\  umvH  ii>  kIvo  her,  the  subject  was  very  freely 
iWnxMUno^t,  ll  »^|»|m«irt»»l  that  the  election  was  to  take  place 
uUhiM  ihi»  w^n  ^>\lulgUH  mmX  Catherine  was  instructed 
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to  be  laviah  in  her  expenditure  on  red  ribandfl'^Renben^i 
eolor'^and  their  bestowal  in  the  household. 

To  buy  the  red  ribands,  to  select  a  crimson  shawl,  and 
to  order  white  bonnets  ornamented  with  floral  mysteries  of 
the  suitable  color,  formed  ample  excuse  for  more  than  one 
drive  into  FordinghiU.  The  youngest  lady  of  the  trio 
who  went  shopping  was  soon  identified  as  the  wife  of  the 
new  candidate;  and  her  natural  gift  of  making  friends 
rendered  her,  though  uncotisciously,  a  very  successful  can- 
vasser. 

Mrs.  Appersley  was  nervously  anxious,  though  she  re- 
strained the  exhibition  of  her  feelings.  The  only  drawback 
to  her  pleasure,  and  to  her  approval  of  her  son's  purpose, 
was  the  doubt  of  his  success,  which  would  linger  in  her 
mind;  for  her  pride  was  of  that  sort  which  feels  any 
defeat  a  humiliation.  She  determined  to  be  present  at  his 
nominatioD,  and  to  hear  him  speak  for  himself.  Thei^ 
was  nothing  new  to  her  in  election  scenes ;  she  had  lived 
for  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  neighboring  county,  and  had 
often  taken  interest  in  the  FordinghiU  politics;  but  to 
Catherine  everything  was  strange.  She  had  been  a  child 
at  the  last  general  election,  and  the  whole  world  of  English 
Parliamentary  struggle  dwelt  in  her  mind  with  ill-defined 
outlines,  such  as  school-books  convey. 

But  now  she  feels  herself  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and 
taking  part  in  the  contest.  She,  too,  will  hear  Reuben 
address  the  electors ;  and,  since  mother  and  wife  were  to 
listen,  it  seemed  natural  that  Mrs.  Freeth  should  also  be 
present. 

Catherine  knew  perfectly  well  that  her  husband  would 
not  be  the  only  orator  whom  she  must  hear.  But  the 
whole  aflair  of  the  election  had  come  upon  her  suddenly, 
and  she  seemed  passing  through  it  as  if,  day  by  day,  she 
were  impelled  to  act  by  an  unseen  force.  Perfectly  well 
she  knew  that,  at  this  nomination,  she  would  see  and  hear 
Algernon  Raybrooke,  whom  she  had  not  met  since  the 
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night  of  the  children's  party,  just  before  her  marriage ;  for, 
of  coarse,  the  rival  candidate  would  expound  his  views 
from  the  platform.  Since  she  knew  they  must  meet  some 
)  day  or  other,  perhaps  the  sooner  the  ordeal  was  over  the 
better ;  and  the  opportunity  was  a  favorable  one,  for  she 
might,  by  chance,  see  and  hear  without  being  recognized 
by  him. 

In  admitting  to  her  own  heart  that  the  meeting  must 
have  about  it  the  touch  of  an  ordeal,  she  had  not  a  thought 
or  emotion  that  was  disloyal  to  her  husband.  But  Cather- 
ine had  probed  her  own  heart  too  deeply  not  to  know  its 
secrets ;  and  she  could  not  hide  from  herself  that  Algernon 
Raybrooke  had  been  an  influence  that  shaped  all  her  inner 
life.  He  had  awakened  in  her  soul  a  consciousness  of  po»- 
sibilities  which,  in  this  world,  could  now  never  be  realized 
for  her.  Multitudes  of  women  marry  and  rear  children, 
lead  busy,  useful  lives,  and  have  laudatory  epitaphs  chis- 
elled on  their  tombstones,  who  not  only  have  never  tasted 
the  Paradisal  joys  of  a  perfect  mutual  love,  but,  because 
they  have  never  had  its  glory  shown  to  them  for  a  moment, 
hare  lived  through  a  long  life  in  perfect  ignorance  of  their 
deprivation.  Were  they  the  better  or  the  happier  for  that 
ignorance?  Logicians,  doubtless,  might  spin  out  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  question ;  but  Catherine  would 
have  promptly  answered.  No,  not  happier,  not  better. 
For  goodness  does  not  consist  in  a  gradual  lowering  of  the 
nature,  such  as  must  take  place  when  that  very  tie  which 
is  made  the  mystical  type  of  Christ  and  His  Church  is 
divorced  from  the  purest  essence  of  its  spiritual  part.  And 
happiness  is  a  lofty  word,  that  we  fitly  apply  to  seraphic 
conditions;  and  is  degraded  when  we  thus  designate  a 
state  of  worldly  content,  or  petty  ambitions  of  mean  pleas- 
ures or  mere  physical  enjoyments. 

Catherine  had  not  yet  brought  her  heart  to  say,  ^  I  wish 
I  had  never  known  Algernon  Raybrooke ;  I  wish  I  had 
never  distinguished  between  the  ideal  marriage  and  the 
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life-tie  which  hinds  me  to  mj  fJEuthfol  honest  hasband.'' 
Though)  sometimes,  she  let  her  fancy  have  play,  conjectar- 
ing  how  differently'  her  life  would  have  shaped  itself  had 
her  marriage  taken  place  a  few  weeks  after  her  engage- 
ment. And  it  is  likely  that  she  was  right  in  thinking  that 
she  would  have  been  far  less  gentle  and  yielding  under  the 
encroaching  petty  tyrannies  of  her  aunt-mother-in-law  than 
she  was  at  present.  Undoubtedly,  she  would  have  either 
laughed  at  or  resisted  them ;  for  the  high  spirit,  which  her 
secret  trouble  had  silently  broken,  would  have  been  a  force 
offensive  and  defensive  in  every  battle  of  life,,  and  certain 
ignorances,  such  as  her  heart  would  have  been  encrusted 
with,  benumb  the  sensibilities  in  a  wonderful  manner.  She 
fancied  she  could  see  herself  absorbed  in  her  country 
duties,  interested  in  agriculture,  and  even  a  little  learned, 
by  this  time,  on  the  subject  of  farm  produce. 

Alas !  she  fancied,  also,  that  her  interest  in  the  forth- 
coming election  would  have  been  of  a  more  single  and 
enthusiastic  character.  Perhaps — for  who  knows  how 
devoted  she  might  have  been  to  Reuben,  or  what  might 
have  happened  under  such  altered  circumstances  ? — perhaps 
she  would  have  been  brought  round  to  Reuben's  politics 
by  this  time ;  since,  in  the  ideal  marriage,  it  did  not  seem 
to  her  possible  for  husband  and  wife  to  think  differently  on 
great  grave  subjects.  But  now  !  though  wearing  her  hus- 
band's colocs,  rendering  him  lip-service  whenever  her 
speech  could  help  him;  but  forwarding  his  cause  uncon* 
sciously  yet  more  by  the  mere  personal  power  and  charm 
of  her  presence.  She  knew  not  in  her  heart  of  hearts  what 
it  was  she  wished. 

The  day  of  nomination  came,  and  in  a  large  old-fash- 
ioned open  carriage,  drawn  near  the  hustings,  Mrs.  Appers- 
ley  and  Catherine  and  her  mother  heard  the  candidates 
address  the  multitude.  Catherine  was  agreeably  surprised 
by  Reuben's  speech.  Though  he  had  very  little  of  an  ora- 
tor's skill;   though  his  vocabulary  was  limited,  and  his 
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anaffeoted  manner  almost  conversational ;  there  was  a  man- 
liness in  his  simplicity^  and  an  honest  heartiness  in  his 
words,  which  won  upon  his  auditors,  and  predisposed  them 
to  trust  him.  The  fellow-Consei^ative  who  shared  his 
colors  and  stood  beside  him  was  an  older  man,  and  a  far 
more  experienced  politician.  In  expounding  his  own  views, 
he  was  able  to  amplify  many  of  Reuben^s  statements  while 
paying  a  compliment  to  his  modesty,  and  the  air  was  rent 
with  acclamations  in  favor  of  the  ^'  red«'' 

Then  came  the  turn  of  the  **  blues.''  Of  course,  each 
party  had  its  two  candidates,  and  Algernon  Raybrooke 
was  the  last  speaker.  No  competent  judge  could  have 
doubted  that  he  was  the  most  accomplished  gentleman  and 
polished  orator  of  all  who  that  day  appealed  to  the  enlight- 
ened burghers  of  FordinghilL  The  half-truths  which  be- 
longed to  his  party  were  so  rounded  by  his  eloquence,  that 
only  his  stubborn  opponents  could  deny  their  satisfactory 
completeness.  But  then  Mr.  Raybrooke  had  contrived,  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  to  foster  a  great  amount  of  stubborn 
opposition  among  his  constituents.  He  certainly  wished 
to  be  again  returned  for  the  borough,  or  he  would  not 
have  been  there  that  day ;  but  it  was  with  a  divided  inclina- 
tion, after  all.  He  would  have  been  well  content  to  spend 
the  next  year  or  two  in  travel  and  in  watching  public 
events ;  but  yet  he  desired  the  opportunity  of  righting 
himself  with  the  Fordinghill  people,  and  proving  to  them 
that  he  understood  their  interests  better  than  they  did 
themselves.  But  directly  he  touched  upon  local  affairs — 
those  local  afiairs  in  reference  to  which  he  had  been  accused 
of  indifference  and  neglect — ^his  words  were  drowned  in 
the  storm  of  hisses  his  explanation  had  called  forth.  All 
further  attempts  at  making  himself  heard  were  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and  after  standing  for  awhile  with  folded  arms,  con- 
templating the  noisy  mob,  and  not  controlling  the  expression 
of  angry  scorn  which  rested  on  his  face  he  made  a  cere- 
monious bow,  and  withdrew. 
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**  What  ft  shame  I "  irhispered  Mra  Freeth,  who,  how- 
e^er,  was  quite  aware  that  it  was  not  exaotly  her  place  at 
that  moment  to  sympathize  with  Reaben^s  rival;  ^what  a 
shame  to  treat  him  so  badly  I  Oh,  how  frightened  I  should 
have  been  if  they  had  hissed  Reuben,  and  stopped  him  in 
that  rude  way.  Luckily,  Mr.  Raybrooke  does  not  seem 
to  have  any  ladies  belonging  to  him,  or  they  might  have 
got  insulted  too.  Poor  fellow !  and  I  know  all  he  was  tell- 
ing them  is  quite  true ;  it  is  just  what  I  have  heard  Hubert 
say  over  and  over  again." 

**Bush,  Bessie,  for  heaven's  sake!"  e:tclaimed  Mrs. 
Appersley ;  and  she  continued,  *^  What  can  you  know  about 
iir.  Raybrooke  and  the  canal  business  ?  " 

"A  good  deal,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Freeth,  with 
more  warmth  than  belonged  to  her  usual  manner ;  for,  to 
own  the  truth,  she  was  not  now  quite  so  easily  ^^put 
down"  by  her  sister-in-law  as  formerly.  "Mr.  Raybrooke 
visited  at  our  house  last  winter — came  to  the  children's 
Christmas  party,  M.P.  though  he  was— a  most  nice,  gentle- 
manly young  man,  and  I  heard  Hubert  talk  about  that 
very  canal  aHair,  saying  what  the  townspeople  wanted  was 
quite  ridiculous  and  preposterous." 

"Well,  well,  my  dear  Bessie,"  BsAd  Mrs.  Appersley, 
"  my  brother  nmy  be  right,  but  he  is  not  infallible.'* 

"  Not  in  such  a  thing  as  that  ?  "  interrupted  the  faith- 
fhl  wifb,  to  whom  such  words  were  a  sort  of  petty  treason. 
"  Why,  if  he  don't  know  all  about  canals  and  railways  and 
viaducts,  I  wonder  who  does  I " 

"  But,  even  if  he  is  right,"  resumed  Mrs.  Appersley, 
growing  irate  at  anything  like  an  argument,  "  it  is  not  for 
us  to  say  such  things." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Mrs.  Preeth ;  "  and  I  spoke  so 
low  that  I  am  sure  no  one  but  you  and  Catherine  could 
possibly  hear.  I  do  feel  for  Mr.  Raybrooke  very  much, 
and  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not  say  so  among  ourselves. 
How  I  wish  they  would  elect  him  and  Reuben  both  I " 
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*^That  would  never  do/'  said  Mrs.  Appeisley;  ^4t 
would  be  as  bad  as  having  no  member  at  alL^ 

**  Why  so  ?  *• 

**  Aunty  means,''  interposed  Catherine,  ^*  that  two  memf 
bers  of  opposite  politics  would  be  always  voting  against 
each  other,  and  so  neutralizing  one  another'^  votes." 

*^Ah,  I  see,"  replied  the  gentle,  unpolitical  Mrs. 
Freeth;  *^what  a  pity!  It  would  have  been  so  nice. 
Now,  it  does  seem  a  little  as  if  Beubea  were  turning  a 
friend  out." 

**  No,  mamma,  dear,"  said  Catherine ;  ^^  you  forget  that 
Reuben  does  not  know  Mr.  Baybrooke ;  he  cannot  possibly 
be  called  his  friend."  The  words  were  rather  pleasant 
words,  under  the  circumstances,  and  yet  they  came  forth 
with  something  very  like  a  little  sigh. 

**Well,  I  did  forget;  but  I  remember  now,  Reuben 
was  not  with  us  at  the  time  of  the  children's  party.  But 
he  must  have  heard  us  talk  about  him." 

^^I  know  papa  mentioned  him  when  we  were  in  town." 

*^  And  you,  Catherine,— did  you  never  talk  about  him, 
meeting  him  at  Lady  Hartrington's  as  you  did,  and  know- 
ing him  quite  well  ?  Though,  of  course,  it  is  natural  now 
that  you  should  be  absorbed  in  Reuben's  election." 

"Which  I  think  we  may  consider  as  pretty  sure," 
replied  Catherine. 

"  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Appersley,  after  a  little  pause,  and 
she  sat  opposite  to  her  daughter-in-law,  "how  pale  you 
look  I     What  is  the  matter ;  are  you  ill  ?  " 

"  I  don't  feel  quite  well ;  I  suppose  it  is  the  excitement 
of  the  scene.  I  was  going  to  ask  mamma,  if  she  does  not 
mind,  to  change  seats  with  me,  so  that  I  may  not  ride  home 
backward.'* 

"  I  will  change  seats  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Appersley. 
"Yes;  pray  let  me,"  she  continued,  laying  her  hand  on 
Mrs.  Freeth's  arm ;  "  I  have  no  fid-fad  fancies  about  riding 
backward ;  but  you  are  delicate,  I  know,  and  I  won't  allow 
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it.  Only  I  thought  Catherine  was  too  much  of  a  Freeth 
to  be  affected  by  such  trifles.'* 

**  Nor  am  I  generally ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  I  feel  better  now;  so  pray,  aunt,  keep  your 
seat.'* 

^^  No,  no ;  I  won't  have  you  go  home  ill ;  ^  and  Mrs. 
Appersley,  of  course,  had  her  wilL 

They  waited  till  Reuben  could  join  them,  and  take  the 
fourth  place  in  the  roomy  barouche;  so  it  fell  out  that 
Catherine  faced  both  husband  and  mother-in-law  during 
her  drive  home.  Reuben  was  so  sorry  for  her  headache, 
so  pleased  at  her  praise  of  his  speech,  and  folded  her  hands 
so  caressingly  in  his  when  he  leaned  forward  to  speak,  that 
Catherine  was  touched  to  tears.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that 
Catherine  always  felt  most  tender  toward  her  husband 
when  her  mood  was  one  of  rebuke  to  hersel£ 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

THB     BIYAL     CANDIDATES. 

THE  election  was  over.     Two  Conservatives  were  re- 
tamed  for  Fordinghill,  Reuben  Appersley  being  at 
the  head  of  the  poll. 

It  was  a  clear  autumn  day,  with  a  light  breeze  from  the 
west,  which  just  fluttered  the  party-streamers  that  dangled 
from  the  windows  of  the  High  street,  and  kept  from 
drooping  the  various  flags  which  decorated  some  of  the 
more  important  buildings.  Reuben,  of  course,  was  in  the 
town,  ready  to  make  his  acknowledgments  to  the  enlight- 
ened constituents,  and  he  did  so  briefly  and  frankly,  and 
pleased  the  people  mightily.  Algernon  Raybrooke  watched 
the  proceeding,  and  smiled  to  think  how,  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  he  had  been  similarly  greeted.  By  the  way,  he, 
the  ^^ Liberal''  candidate  of  certainly  ^^ advanced''  opin- 
ions, had  in  his  heart  of  hearts  a  thorough  scorn  for  the 
**  cry  of  curs."  Apart  from  all  the  accidents  of  birth  and 
position,  his  nature  was  patrician ;  and  his  claim  for  more 
light,  more  liberty  for  all  classes,  was  that  they  might  have 
freedom  to  rise  out  of  the  slough  which  oppi^ssed  so  many 
among  the  masses,  and  made  them,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, despicable  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  he  felt  a 
little  despicable  to  himself  for  having  stooped  to  election- 
eering tactics, — for  having  flattered  and  coaxed,  and  doubly 
despicable  for  his  failure.  The  provoking  thing  was  that 
Sir  Richard  would  be  vexed  and  disappointed  at  his  pres- 
ent discomfiture,  and  perhaps  not  quite  ready  to  believe 
that  he,  Algernon,  had  not  been  to  blame. 
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It  was,  therefore,  in  no  very  pleasant  mood  that  he  took 
leave  of  the  Fordinghill  electors.  Indeed,  in  the  little 
speech  he  thought  proper  to  make  after  the  new  members 
had  said  their  say,  he  was  slightly  ironical,  and,  under 
soft-sounding  phrases,,  something  contemptuous  made  itself 
felt.  But  it  was  a  brutal  thing  to  hustle  him  as  they  did, 
when  he  descended  from  the  platform,  and  a  thing  to 
which  he  was  in  no  humor  to  submit.  He  bore  it  patiently 
at  first,  but  a  *'  rough ''  approached  him  with  mischief  in 
his  manner,  and  then  Algernon  thought  it  was  time  to 
show  that  there  was  a  ^Uhu3  Iftr  and  no  farther''  to  go 
with  him.  Accordingly,  he  seized  the  man  by  the  stioiig- 
est  remains  of  his  tattered  collar,  and  hurled  him  some 
paces  away.  Then,  taking  off  his  gloves,  ho  threw  them 
into  the  street,  as  if  to  mark  his  disgust  for  the  creature 
he  had  touched. 

The  action  was  like  lighting  a  train.  Fists  weve 
clenched  and  foul  language  used,  and  missiles  hurled  at 
AlgemoB  from  several  directioBS. 

Reuben  Appersley  felt  shocked  at  the  scene,  and  a  cry 
of  ^  shame "  escaped  his  lips ;  but  when  he  saw  Algernon 
turn  pale  and  red  from  the  sickening  blow  of  a  stone 
which  he  had  received  on  his  forehead,  the  new  member 
could  restrain  himself  no  longer,  but,  springing  to  the  side 
of  his  late  opponent,  became  himself  his  protector. 

This  new  turn  of  af&irs  amused  the  fickle  mob,  and  it 
made  way,  amid  nothing  more  hurtful  than  jeers  and 
laughter,  for  the  two  gentlemen  to  pass.  It  was  high 
time,  for  Mr.  Raybrooke  was  really  hurt,  and  too  thankful 
for  help  and  succor  to  much  notice  whence  it  came,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  Reuben  to  his  hotel,  whence 
medical  assistance  was  summoned. 

Perhaps  the  doctor  was  a  fussy  country  practitioner, 
who  used  more  violent  remedies  than  were  needful ;  per- 
haps he  was  really  only  skilfully  prudential.  But  he  or- 
dered his  patient  to  bed,  and  applied  leeches  to  his  head. 
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Beaben  was  infinitely  distressed  at' the  conduct  of  the 
moby  while  ^gemon's  whole  behavior  so  won  upon  him, 
that  he  felt  strangely  attracted  toward  him*  Half  stunned 
by  the  blow,  and  sofifering  extremely,  Algernon  Raybrooke 
was  still  able  to  make  hia  acknowledgments,  and  point  out 
to  Beuben  how  necessary  it  was  that  he  should  leave  him^ 
and  keep  some  appointments  he  had. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Reuben;  "  but  I  assure  you  I  have 
Qtill  a  good  half  hour  to  spare.  And,  Mr.  Raybrooke,  I 
have  a  proposal  to  make..  I  must  sleep  at  Fordinghill  to* 
night.  If  you  are  better  tomorrow — well  enough  to  bear 
a  long  drive  in  an  easy  phaeton ;  not  half  so  fatiguing,  you 
knaw,  as  the  jar  of  a  railway-— will  you  come  with  me  to 
Five  Oaks,  and  be  my  guest  till  that  ugly  bruise  is  gone  ?  " 

^^  You  are  too  good,-^too  good,"  ejaculated  Algernon;^ 
*^but  I  hardly  think  I  dare  go.  And  what  would  the  Ford^ 
ioghill  people  say  to  such  a  visit  ?  " 

^^  Say  I  why,  they  ought  to  be  thankful  that  you  should 
be  among  their  friends,  while  you  bear  such  a  badge  of 
their  disgracefnl  conduct." 

'^  A  kind  and  courteous  way  of  putting  your  invitation. 
I  assure  you  I  feel  it  so.  Mr.  Appersley,,do  you  know  you 
are  a  great  tempter?" 

*^  I  shall  not.  think  so  if  I  do  not  tempt,,"  laughed  Reu- 
ben. **  But  you  will  come ;  and  you  will  not  find  yourself 
with  strangers.  You  know  my  relations,  the  Freeths?  and 
Krsk  Freeth  is  with  us  just  now ;  and  perhaps  you  lecol- 
leoft  my  wife  ?    I  know  she  remembers  you." 

^'  She  does  me  honor,"  replied  Algernon,  who,,  for  a 
moment,  speculated  as  to  how  much  the  bruise  disfigured 
him. 

*^A11  the  womenkind  are  capital  nurses^"  continued 
Reuben^  *^so  I  shall  fully  expect  you.  I  shall  tell  your 
man  to  pack  up  the  few  things  you  may  want." 

^^  You  have  tempted,"  said  Algernon,  grasping  Reuben^a 
band  as  he  spoke. 
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Algernon  was  really  touched  by  Reuben's  hospitable 
wish)  and)  though  he  was  conscious  of  feeling  curiosity  to 
behold  Catherine  in  her  new  estate,  he  did  not  recognize  a 
disloyal  or  unworthy  thought  in  his  own  heart.  Did  not 
**  recognize/'  but,  for  all  that,  he  was  morally  weak.  It 
was  in  his  nature  to  toy  with  danger,  when  he  thought  it 
was  only  himself  who  could  suffer.  Morally  weak  was  he, 
and  yet  imaginatively  strong  and  generous.  Because  he 
knew  that  he  ought  to  rejoice  that  Catherine's  husband 
was,  after  all,  a  *^  fine  fellow,"  he  positively  believed  that 
he  did.  Because  he  knew  that  he  ought  to  look  upon  her 
with  only  icy  admiration  and  friendly  regard,  he  thought 
all  other  memories  could  be  stifled  ;  and  he  argued — ^and 
here  was,  at  least,  a  grain  of  soundness  in  the  plea — ^that 
as,  probably,  they  would  often  meet  in  society,  the  sooner 
the  first  plunge  was  over,  the  better.  Be  it  generously 
remembered  that  Algernon  was  wholly  without  suspicion 
that  Catherine  had  suffered  through  him.  Had  he  known 
all  the  truth,  there  were  just  two  things  he  would  have 
done. 

Had  the  knowledge  come  one  minute  before  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  had  commenced,  he  would  have  borne  her 
away  from  the  altar,  or  seen  ^^  the  reason  why."  Had  it 
come  as  a  dreadful  knowledge  one  minute  too  late,  he 
would  have  put  seas  and  mountains  between  them,  and 
have  shunned  seeing  her  for  years. 

Heuben  sent  a  hurried  note  to  his  wife,  in  accordance 
with  which  a  guest-chamber  was  made  ready;  and  with 
that  calmness  which  is  becoming  when  we  await  the  inevit- 
able, Catherine  prepared  herself  to  play  hostess  to  Alger> 
non  Raybrooke.  She  also  felt  strong  in  her  own  strength, 
and  summing  up  all  the  advantages  of  her  lot  in  life,  she 
set  herself  resolutely  to  admiring  and  contemplating  them. 
After  all,  this  want  of  intellectual  sympathy  with  her 
inmiediate  associates,  which  she  recognized  as  the  great 
drawback  to  her  happiness,  was  it  not  the  mere  morbid 
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craviDg  of  youth  ?  If  it  was,  she  mast  conquer  it ;  if  it 
was  not,  surely  she  would  meet  with  congenial  minds  in 
the  world  some  day  or  another,  and  would  cease  to  feel 
that  there  had  been  only  one  being  to  whom  her  nature 
seemed  thoroughly  to  respond. 

These  reflections  had  the  effect  of  adding  a  trifle  of  dig- 
nity to  her  manner  when  she  received  Algernon,  and  bade 
him  welcome  to  Five  Oaks.  But  the  trifle  of  dignity  was, 
perhaps,  an  additional,  though  momentary,  charm.  A  gen- 
erous and  genial  nature  only  continually  wears  gracefully 
its  ordinary  amount  of  dignity,  and  least  of  all  finds  it 
easy  to  be  stately  or  cold  to  an  invalid  guest. 

It  was  Catherine's  habit  to  meet  her  husband  at  the 
threshold,  and  now  that  she  had  to  see  him  for  the  first 
time  as  member  for  Fordinghill,  their  greeting  had  naturally 
a  little  extra  demonstration.  Catherine  had  heard  the 
wheels,  and  had  seen  the  phaeton  rolling  with  slackened 
pace  along  the  avenue.  The  dogs,  as  usual,  bounded  and 
barked,  doors  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  a  groom  hurried 
from  the  stables  to  be  ready  for  the  horses.  Reuben  sprang 
out,  and  then  assisted  his  guest,'  who  looked  pale,  and 
leaned  upon  a  stick.  And  Catherine  found  that  she  had 
shaken  hands  with  Kaybrooke  before  her  husband  took  her 
in  his  arms,  with  what  his  mother  called  a  ^^  bear's  hug,'' 
and  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss. 

^^  Something  to  eat, — give  us  something  to  eat,''  was  his 
first  exclamation.  "We  are  as  hungry  as  hunters, — at 
least,  I  am,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Raybrooke,  who  was  dinner- 
less  yesterday,  has  recovered  his  appetite." 

"  You  forget  I  am  in  the  doctpr's  hands,"  sidd  Alger- 
non, with  a  smile. 

"Ah,  but  the  doctor  said  you  were  not  wholly  to  starve ; 
and  he  named  claret  for  your  wine,  I  remember  that. 
Kitty,  you  know  the  Ch&teau  Margaux, — will  you  look 
after  it  yourself^  there's  a  darling !  I  want  to  go  round  to 
the  stables  while  Mr.  Raybrooke  washes  his  hands." 
12 


"  Oh,  let  me  not  trouble  Mrs.  ApperaleT',"  Mtid  Alger- 
non, who,  if  be  had  been  married,  would  about  M  Mon 
have  thought  of  asking  his  wife  to  laddle  his  horee  aa  to 
go  to  the  wine-cellar.  Yet  he  had  teio  mu<^  taot  to  va^ 
more,  especially  aa  Catherine  quickly  fejdied,  "  Ob,  I  ana 
very  often  butler,  I  asaore  you." 

And  BO  she  was;  and,  for  this  reason,  Beob«n  had  a 
certain  manly  lazioess,  and  liked  being  waited  on;  and 
Catherine  always  obeyed  his  instrocttona  Ut^^ly  and 
exactly,  whereas  his  mother,  had  she  been  intrusted  with 
the  wine-cellar  key,  would  have  brought  up  just  what  iAa 
considered  right  and  desirable,  or  else  had  an  argument  to 
establish  the  why  and  why  aot. 

But  the  little  incident  was,  I  think,  unlucky ;  it  nade 
Raybrooke  notice  many  trifles  wbidit  turned  bua  thoughta 
into  the  channel  of  compassion, 

Mr^.  Freeth,  whom  he  Uked  beottuae  she  wm  CUher- 
ine's  mother,  and  whose  sweet  woBMUly  qualities  be  had 
penetration  enough  to  appredate,  Mr^  Freeth  greeted  him 
cordially,  lamenting  his  illness,  and  tbe  treatment  be  h»d 
received.  There  was  no  ignoring  that  blurred  diocolorar 
tion,  which  c-ertainly  branded  Fordinghill  more  evea  tbaa 
it  disfigured  him. 

Mrs.  Apperaley,  senior,  wbo  alwa^  thawed  to  a  gneat^ 
and  with  whom  hospitality  was  a  cardinal  virtue,  mad* 
herself  as  pleasant  as  she  could  to  a  stranger,  with  whom 
it  Would  hardly  be  too  muoh  to.  say  that  she  had  not  an 
opinion  in  common. 

Raybrooke  was  an  accomplished  gentlraiaa,  a«d,  m 
such,  could  not  be  other  than  deferential  to  the  mother  of 
his  hosL  But  where  people  are  bom  to  clash,  as  they  o«zv 
tainly  were,  indioaUons  of  temperament  wUI  make  them- 
selves felt„  even  under  the  most  polished  exteripr.  Mr«, 
Appersley  was  not  a  reading  woman,  and  she  cared  not  for 
music,  and  knew  little  of  art.  Thus  many  a  lovtily  neutral 
gronnd,  on  which  very  opposite  people  may  meet,  wwr«  Bgk 


open  to  them,  snd  when  one  stays  a  wtek  in  &  eountry 
hons^y  with  a  small  ebxsle  that  one  meets  every  day  at 
every  meal,  it  is  reaUy  neoetsary  to  find  something  safe  to 
talk  about  to  every  member  of  it^  Mrs.  Appersley  called 
herself  an  orthodox  Chorehwoman.  She  was,  in  reality, 
rigid,  formal,  narrow;  and,  as  far  aa  one  frail  mortal  may 
dare  to  jndge  of  another,  be  it  said,  with  only  the  dry  imvi« 
talized  skeleton  ci  fiuth.  Raybrooke  was  a  latitadinarian, 
too  frank  to  call  himself  more  of  a  believer  than  he  was. 
Mrs.  Appersley  was  an  old-fashioned,  *^ red-hot''  Tory; 
Raybrooke  an  ^advanced  liberal,"  of  the  new  school  of 
polities.  He  was  philosophic,  with  much  of  the  {diUosophy 
fi^sely  so  called, — ^poetic,  theoretic,  artistic,  oratorie,  enthn* 
siastic,  and  many-sided.  She  was  practical  and  matter-of* 
fact,  but  not  dull ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  shrewd,  pierc- 
ingly shrewd,  as  far  as  her  faculties  and  training  permitted, 
and  within  her  own  narrow  limits. 

Algernon  Raybrooke  remained  a  week  at  Five  Oaks,  by 
the  end  of  which  time,  and  though  the  current  of  perfect 
politeness  had  never  been  ruffled,  a  tacit  but  settled  feeling 
of  mutual  detestation  was  established  between  him  and 
Mrs.  Appersley,  senior.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Freeth 
had  grown  to  like  him  very  much  indeed,  and  when  they 
parted,  it  was  with  many  expressed  wishes  that  he  would 
be  a  frequent  visitor  at  Telford  House. 

To  Catherine,  that  week  was  a  very  memorable  period. 
The  keenest  censor  of  morals  and  manners  would  not  have 
found  fault  with  word  or  action  of  Algernon  Raybrooke. 
Without  too  much  ignoring  their  past  acquaintance,  he  in 
no  way  behaved  as  if  it  had  been  less  slight  than  to  the 
majority  of  the  lookers-on  it  had  appeared  to  be.  He  did 
not  take  up  the  ^  dropped  thread,''  as  he  had  done  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  but  he  rendered  the  new  topics  which  were 
started  at  the  least  as  interesting.  Above  all,  there  was  an 
indescribable  difference  of  manner,  which  made  intercourse 
with  him  much  more  easy  than  she  had  expected  it  to  be. 
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It  was  no  one's  fault,  only  m  the  natural  course  of 
events,  that  the  broad  distinctions  of  character  and  train- 
ing  between  Algernon  Raybrooke  and  Reuben  Appersley 
should  become  more  than  ever  apparent  in  their  new  rela- 
tions of  host  and  guest.  And  this,  though  they  filled  their 
relative  parts  equally  well,  all  things  considered.  Nor  was 
the  contrast  always  in  Algernon's  favor ;  there  were  many 
topics,  and  often  those  on  which  information  would  be  very 
useful  to  a  member  of  Parliament,  on  which  Reuben  was 
the  better  instructed,  though  he  was  deaf  and  blind  to  the 
nuances  of  literary  criticism,  and  the  esoteric  views  of  life. 

It  was  a  result  of  Algernon's  visit  to  Five  Oaks  that 
Catherine  no  longer  looked  forward  with  dread  to  meeting 
him  in  general  society. 


CHAPTER   XVVll 

THE  TACIT  XINDEBSTANUINa. 

HTTBERT  FREETH  was  still  in  Switzerland,  and  Ub 
family  scattered,  as  we  know.  It  must  have  been 
at  least  equal  holiday-making  for  some  considerable  period 
to  the  servants  at  Telford  House,  seeing  what  ample  time 
they  had  had  for  putting  the  house  in  order.  To  be  sure, 
curtains  were  still  folded  up  instead  of  hung,  and  the  stairs 
were  carpetless,  and  the  chimney  ornaments  were  not 
arranged,  and  the  rugs  were  in  no  case  unrolled,  for 
Burton,  who  was  chief  directress  of  affidrs,  knew  that  she 
should  have  a  week's  notice  of  the  return  of  the  family, 
and  had  no  notion  of  having  to  do  things  needlessly  over 
agun. 

Not  that  Burton  was  an  idle  woman,  but  she  really  had 
a  good  many  affairs  on  her  mind  just  now.  She  was  not 
quite  content  with  her  own  progress  upward  in  the  world. 
She  had  good  wages,  it  was  true,  but  never  was  there  a 
place  with  less  indirect  gains,  Mrs.  Freeth  having  absurd 
notions  about  the  sinfulness  of  what  she  called  waste, 
wearing  things  till — so  Burton  thought — she  ought  to  be 
ashamed,  or  else  giving  them  away  according  to  her  own 
discretion;  not  passing  them  to  her  servants  with  a 
*^  Never  let  me  see  that  any  more,"  as  a  real  lady  would 
do.  Burton,  ladyVmaid  though  she  was,  had  volun- 
teered to  D:iake  herself  useful  in  a  general  way  while 
the  family  were  absent,  the  truth  being  that,  in  a  quiet 
manner,  she  was  "  setting  her  cap"  at  Mr.  Parkins,  the  gen- 
tleman out  of  livery,  and  had  thought  the  present  oppor- 
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tanity  for  advancing  the  flirtation  a  very  fiekvorable  one. 
The  cook  was  fat^  fair,  and  forty^  if  she  was  a  day ;  there 
only  remained  of  womankind  in  the  house  to  compete  with 
her  the  second  housemaid,  with  her  doll's  fieu^,  and  the 
gawky  kitchen-girL 

Somehow  or  other,  however.  Burton  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  progress  of  events.  If  there  had  been  any  in- 
cipient rivalry  during  the  Bummer,  it  was  a  pity  Burton 
went  to  Shinglebeach,  for  the  doll's  f^e  had  made  way 
during  her  absence.  Worthy  Mr.  Parkins  was  but  mortal 
man,  and  mortal  men  will,  while  the  world  lasts,  bow  to 
the  influence  of  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  and  a  carolling 
voice  that  sets  work  to  music,  and  seems  the  pledge  of  a 
cheerful  temper.  Then  Burton  was  just  of  the  age  when 
even  much  better  women  grow  a  little  bitter  toward  the 
heauti  de  dicUde  of  youth,  though,  a  score  of  years  later^ 
they  veer  round  and  admit  its  fascinations  unreservedly. 

Altogether,  Hannah  Burton  was  in  an  especially  discon- 
tented, spiteful  frame  of  mind  one  particular  evening,  for 
Mr.  Parkins  had  taken  ^^  doll's  fiace  "  to  the  play,  with  the 
fat  cook  for  chaperon.  To  be  sure,  he  had  said  that  he 
knew  it  was  a  mere  compliment  to  ask  Mrs.  Burton  to  go, 
as  it  would  not  do  for  so  many  of  them  to  be  absent  to> 
gether;  in  which  opinion  she  very  properly  coincided. 
Though  still  September,  the  weather  was  cold  and  raw» 
with  a  fog  coming  on  that  seemed  borrowed  from  Novem- 
ber; when,  just  as  the  hall-clock  had  struck  eight,  a  cab 
rattled  up  to  the  door,  a  loud  knock  and  ring  followed,  and 
the  next  minute  Lionel  Freeth  and  Cuthbert  Rawlins,  with 
certain  carpet-bags  and  portmanteaux,  were  in  the  hall. 

Burton  had  opened  the  door  promptly,  for  she  had  been 
sitting  in  the  dining-parlor,  where  she  had  lighted  a  fire, — 
for  the  sake  of  the  pictures,  she  said ;  and  she  ushered  the 
two  young  men  into  the  room  with  an  air  of  satisfaction 
at  the  circumstance. 

^^  Lucky  there's  a  fire,  at  any  rate,"  exclaimed  Lionel. 


^  At^d  now,  Bm-ton,  who  is  in  th<i  house,  and  what  can  we 
hate  to  eat  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  we  are  a  small  party,  but,  luckily,  cook  did 
not  go  to  the  sea-side;  people  of  the  house  there  do  the 
cooking  for  Mrs.  Brindley  and  the  young  ladies ;  and  to^ 
morrow,  I'm  sure,  ^^  we  can  make  you  very  comfortable ; 
bat  tonightj'^nst  tonight,  there's  only  the  kitchen-maid  at 
home.'* 

*'  But  surely  ishe  dm  cook  ns  a  chop,  or  is  there  nothing 
else  in  the  house  she  can  send  up?'' 

**  Yes,  sir,"  t^plied  Burton;  **  there's  cold  roast  beef,  if 
that  will  do, — as  fine  a  sirloin  as  you  can  wish,  roasted  only 
today;  upper  side  not  cut,  on  purpose  that  there  might  be 
a  nice  supper  after  the  play." 

'^  Oh,  the  rest  are  at  the  play,  ate  they  ?  Quite  right 
td  enjoy  themselves;  only  please  to  let  us  have  up  the 
beef;  some  slices  of  the  upper  side  will  be  quite  a  treat 
after  two  months  out  of  England.  And,  Burton,  will  you 
get  a  room  ready  for  Mr.  Rawlins  ?  he  will  stay  here  for  a 
few  days." 

It  was  promotion  for  the  gawky  kitchen-maid  to  cook 
for  the  family,  and  she  seized  the  occasion  with  avidity, 
though  it  was  only  to  boil  and  mash  potatoes,  while  Bui^ 
ton  condescended  to  lay  the  cloth.  No  wine  was  accessi- 
ble, but  of  bottled  beer  there  was  abundance;  and  on 
Cuthbert  Rawlins  saying  something  about  brandy-and- 
water.  Burton  recollected  a  bottle  of  vieux  cognac  hardly 
touched,  which  stood  in  the  butler^s  pantry. 

Getting  the  bedrooms  ready  at  that  time  of  night  made 
the  two  women  busy  for  upward  of  an  hour.  Meanwhile, 
with  everything  within  their  reach,  waiting  was  not  con- 
sidelred  necessary  by  Lionel  and  his  guest. 

They  were  young  men^  be  it  remembered,  and  healthy 
and  hungry;  they  were  cold  and  tired  after  a  day  and 
night  of  incessant  travelling;  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, gO<!>d  food,  with  a  biasing  fire,  might  have  been 
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expected  to  enliven  them  prodigiously.  But  it  did  not. 
These  boon  companions  of  the  other  day  were  singularly 
taciturn  now. 

After  supper,  Cuthbert  Rawlins  helped  himself  to  the 
vieux  cognac  which  he  had  so  much  desired,  and  Lionel,  as 
host,  mixed  a  small  quantity  with  water,  to  keep  his  guest 
company.  But  he  scarcely  touched  the  mixture,  and  soon 
rose  from  the  table,  to  stand  in  the  Englbhman's  most 
detestable  fashion,  with  his  back  to  the  fire. 

There  had  been  a  pause  of  ominous  duration,  like  that 
hush  of  the  elements  which  preludes  the  few  big  drops  of 
rain  when  a  thunder-storm  is  to  follow  presently.  Lionel 
it  was  who  broke  the  silence  by  exclaiming, — 

^'I  hope,  Rawlins,  you  thoroughly  understand  me;  I 
wish  there  should  be  no  mistake." 

"  I  ought  to  understand  you,*'  replied  the  other,  "  for 
you've  spoken  deucedly  plain." 

^^  In  offering  you  the  hospitalities  of  my  father's  house, 
until  you  can  see  your  way  a  little,  I  know  I  am  only 
doing  what  he  would  desire.  But  more  money  I  cannot 
furnish.  Cuthbert,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  severe,  but  the 
entanglements  into  which  I  have  been  4^^^^)  ^^^  ^^^ 
sight  of  that  slough  of  disgrace  from  which  we  have  just 
now  but  narrowly  escaped,  make  me  feel  that  the  life  you 
saved  is  becoming  a  burden.  Something  like  this  I  have 
felt  before  today,  but  never  so  keenly." 

'^  Spoken  like  a  book,  upon  my  word !  But  if  you  are 
so  down  in  the  mouth,  I  wonder  what  I  must  be." 

*^I  don't  think  the  comparison  is  quite  fair,"  said 
Lionel,  after  a  slight  pause,  and  a  gulp  rather  than  a  sip 
of  his  neglected  brandy  and  water. 

^'  Not  fair,  I  suppose,  because  I  am  the  naughty  boy  of 
the  story,  and  have  brought  all  my  troubles  on  myself,'* 
exclaimed  Rawlins,  in  a  tone  that  implied  something  like 
reproach,  while  it  appealed  for  commiseration. 

*'  You  have  said  it.      But,  if  I  think  you  the  naughty 
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boy  of  the  story,  God  knows  I  do  not  consider  myself  the 
good  one." 

"  Well,"  returned  Rawlins,  "  I  should  have  said  you 
were,  and  the  very  prince  of  good  fellows  too,  up  to  the 
last  month  or  two." 

*^  Do  not  let  us  bandy  words.  All  the  facts  are  mutu- 
ally known  to  us.  I  have  been  generous,  but  with  money 
that  was  not  my  own ;  and  what  were  mine — ^time,  intel- 
lect, energy — ^I  have  wasted.  But  this  last  mad  plunge 
at  tAe  gaming-table  has  been  the  coup  which,  I  suppose, 
was  needed  to  bring  me  to  my  senses." 

*^  Well,  I  did  not  suppose  I  had  such  a  perfect  innocent 
to  deal  with.  If  you  had  but  held  your  tongue,  and  looked 
unconscious,  my  winnings  would  have  paid  off  all  old 
scores,  and  set  us  up  again  in  the  world." 

**  Winnings  you  would  have  called  them  I " 

"Yes,  winnings,  for  I  held  the  winning  card*  Why, 
even  if  it  had  been  a  changeling,  as  they  wanted  to  prove, 
it  would  only  have  been  the  joke  of  a  sleight  of  hand,  such 
as  you  and  I  have  suffered  from,  in  all  seriousness,  more 
than  once." 

"  Cuthbert,  Cuthbert ! "  exclaimed  Lionel,  passing  his 
fingers  through  his  hair,  and  then  clasping  his  hands 
together  at  the  back  of  his  head.  "  Cuthbert,  is  it  you  or 
I  that  is  going  mad  ?  " 

*'  Neither,  I  hope ;  though  I  am  about  as  hard  up  as 
ever  a  fellow  was.  But  I  suppose  I  shall  fall  upon  my  feet 
again,  some  day.  It  is  very  well  for  you  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  a  profession,  and  with  notions  of  work,  to  be 
so  mighty  particular.  But  I  believed  myself  heir  to  a  fine 
property  till  last  year,  when  my  old  uncle  thought  proper 
to  marry  again,  and  now  I  am  cut  out  by  the  birth  of  a 
son.  But  you'll  see ;  I've  still  my  mother's  allowance,  and 
the  fieunily  must  get  me  into  something  or  other,  and  I  shall 
pay  all  my  debts  if  I  live  long  enough.  First  and  fore- 
most, I  shall  endeavor  to  pay  you." 
12* 
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*^  Thank  you/'  replied  Lionel  curtly,  and  with  all  gra- 
ciousness  extracted  by  hb  tone  from  those  naturally  grar 
oious  words.    Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  added  : 

*^  I  shall  go  to  bed  now ;  you  can  sit  up  as  long  as  you 
like.  Burton  will  show  you  to  your  room.  I  don't  know 
where  they  are  going  to  put  you  ^^  Gk>od-night." 

*^  Good-night,"  returned  the  guest,  but  without  rising 
from  his  chair.    Nor  did  the  young  men  shake  hands. 

Presently,  Burton  came  in,  and  busied  herself  with 
clearing  away  the  supper  things.  She  knew  that  this  was 
the  gentleman  who  had  jumped  into  the  water  and  saved 
Mr.  Lionel  from  drowning,  and  she  had  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  him  at  the  juvenile  Christmas  party,  when  he 
whirled  with  Ph<Bbe  in  the  vcUse  d  deuxtemp^  and  the  ser- 
vants looked  on  admiringly  from  the  doorway;  and  she 
did  think  it  a  little  odd  of  Mr.  Lionel  to  have  left  him  in 
this  unceremonious  manner.  Doubtless,  these  reflections 
added  to  the  keenness  of  her  scrutiny  as  from  time  to  time 
she  looked  at  the  guest,  who  was  now  leaning  back  moodily 
in  an  easy  chair,  which  he  had  turned  round  to  the  fire. 

Burton  had  several  times  in  her  life  made  capital  out  of 
very  dirty  work — ^as  gold  diggers  of  many  sorts  do — and  it 
was  one  of  her  habits,  which  had  become  second  nature,  to 
suspect  a  secret  or  a  mystery  from  the  faintest  of  indica- 
tions, while,  from  much  practice,  she  was  singularly  skilful 
in  the  tentative  process  called  *^  feeling  the  way." 

**  It  is  a  cold  evening,  sir,"  said  Burton,  as  she  filled 
a  tray  with  glasses  and  plates ;  ^^  shall  I  light  a  fire  in  your 
room  ?  " 

**  No,  I  think  not,  thank  you ;  I  will  not  give  you  so 
much  trouble." 

'^  No  trouble,  sir,  I  assure  you,"  said  Burton.  ^  I  had 
better  light  it,  if  you  do  not  object." 

^^  Oh,  I  do  not  object,  only,  really  it  is  not  necessary ; " 
but,  while  thus  acknowledging  the  civility  of  the  woman,  he 
looked  up,  and  their  eyes  met.   There  is  sometimes  a  sort 
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of  fireemasonty  eBtabliBhed  by  a  look,  and  it  Was  so  in  this 
instance.  The  two  felt  that  they  might  be  of  use  to  each 
other. 

**  It  is  cold,"  cotitinaed  Rawlins,  by  way  of  encourag- 
ing conversation ;  ^*  but  I  see  you  understand  making  up  a 
fire,  and  thU  room  is  deUciously  warm." 

^*  Well,  sir,  I  have  kept  up  a  good  fire  all  day  for  the 
sake  of  the  furniture  and  the  pictures  ;  thingB  do  so  spoil 
with  even  a  touch  of  damp.  I  donH  know,  sir,  whether  you 
have  noticed  the  new  pictures — them  that  have  been 
painted  since  you  Were  here  in  the  winter." 

*'  No,  indeed)  I  have  not  observed  them  particularly,  but 
I  suppose  you  mean  the  portraits  of  the  young  gentlemen 
that  I  see." 

^*  Yes,"  returned  Burton,  '*  and  of  the  young  ladies  too, 
only  they  are  out  together ;  it  is  what  you  call  a  fancy  pic- 
ture." 

*'  I  must  get  up  and  look  at  them,"  said  Rawlins. 

^'  ril  turn  the  gas  on  a  little  more,"  cried  Burton,  doing 
so  as  she  spoke,  and  thoroughly  illuminating  the  room. 

That  summer  the  young  Freeths  had  sat  to  a  rising  ar- 
Ust,  who  had  produced  lifelike  portraits  of  Gilbert  and  lit- 
tle Teddy,  and  had  grouped  Phoebe  and  Jane  together, 
costuming  them  in  flowing  drapery,  which  bore  no  stamp 
of  a  fleeting  fashion.  Thus  did  the  painter  hope  the  better 
to  preserve  the  aspect  and  reality  of  youthfulness  in  his 
creation.  Jane  had  a  rose-bud  in  her  hand,  as  if  just  gath- 
ered, and  Phoebe  a  book  half  opened.  It  was  really  a  pretty 
picture ;  though,  as  the  likenesses  were  excellent,  it  scarcely 
deserved  the  term  Burton  had  applied  to  it. 

^^  You  remember  the  young  ladies,  of  course,"  said  the 
woman.  ^^  Opinions  differ,  but  I  think  Miss  Phoebe  is  the 
beauty  of  the  family." 

"  She  is  very  pretty,  certainly,"  said  Rawlins.  "  I 
remember  her  well  enough  to  know  what  a  good  likeness 
this  is." 
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*'And  most  likely  she'll  be  the  fortune  of  the  fiEUiiilyy 
too.** 

^^  Fortune ! "  exclaimed  Rawlins,  in  real  surprise. 

"  Yes,  sir,  don't  you  know  ?  Miss  Phoebe's  godmother 
do  dote  upon  her.  And  she  is  a  lady  of  property,  with 
nothing  but  cats  and  dogs  that  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
her.  In  fact,  I  was  as  good  as  told  by  her  own  maid  that 
Miss  Phcebe  was  to  have  everything." 

^' And  is  the  godmother  an  old  lady  ?  "  said  Rawlins. 

*^  Middling  old ;  a  good  bit  over  sixty,  and  getting 
very  frail ;  a  regular  church-yard  cough  that  she  has." 

^^  Poor  old  lady  !  Does  she  live  in  London  through  all 
these  fogs  ?  "  asked  Cuthbert. 

*'  Yes ;  she's  mighty  fond  of  her  own  home  in  Blooms- 
bury  square ;  and,"  Burton  added,  *^  she  gets  good  rooms 
cheap  there ;  but  if  she  saves,  it  is  my  belief  it  is  mostly 
for  Miss  Phoebe's  sake." 

**  Well,"  said  Rawlins,  ^*  you  have  given  me  quite  a  little 
hbtory.  But  a  church-yard  cough  and  Bloomsbury  square 
are  a  most  gloomy  conjunction, — one  needs  the  idea  of  a 
pretty  little  heiress  to  restore  cheerfulness." 

**  I  am  glad  you  think  Miss  Phcebe  pretty." 

*^  Upon  my  word  I  do.  In  my  opinion,  she  was  the 
prettiest  girl  at  the  children's  party  last  Christmas." 

*^  Ah,  and  she's  prettier  now.  But  I  beg  pardon,  sir, 
for  talking  in  this  way.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish 
for  tonight  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all,  I  thank  you." 

^^  And  what  time  would  you  like  to  be  called,  sir?" 

^^  What  is  the  usual  breakfast  hour  ?  " 

^^  Nine  o'clock  in  the  winter,  when  the  family  are  at 
home ;  but  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  can  breakfast  at  what  hour 
you  like." 

^'  Oh,  nine  o'clock  will  suit  me  exactly ;  but  I  am  very 
tired,  and  may  oversleep  myself,  so  shall  be  glad  if  some- 
body will  knock  at  my  door  in  good  time." 
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Now,  it  chanced  that  Lionel  Freeth,  also  tired  and  jaded 
in  mind  and  body,  was  the  lazy  one  next  morning.  But  he 
sent  a  message  downstairs,  entreating  Mr.  Rawlins  not  to 
wait  breakfiast.  And  the  aroma  of  the  hot  coffee  was  so 
pleasant,  and  the  appearance  of  some  dainty  cutlets  so 
appetizing,  that  the  guest  had  no  temptation  to  demur. 
There  were  now  other  servants  in  attendance,  but  Burton 
came  across  the  visitor  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and  a 
little  further  tittle-tattle  was  then  indulged  in.  . 

Without  a  comprombing  word  having  been  spoken 
between  them,  Burton  understood  that  Guthbert  Rawlins 
was  well  inclined  to  make  up  to  the  ^^  fortune  of  the  fam- 
ily ;**  and  he  comprehended  that  there  was  a  keen-eyed 
tool  ready  for  his  use,  provided  he  should  need  it — and 
could  pay  for  it — a  tool  that  might  help  to  cut  through 
obstacles  and  smooth  down  difficulties. 

Lionel  and  his  guest  were  that  day  very  little  together 
until  dinner  time,  by  which  period  the  young  host  had 
arrived  at  a  decision.  Cuthbert's  society  had  become 
intolerable  to  him,  yet  he  could  not  refuse  the  shelter  of  his 
Other's  roof  to  the  man  who  had  saved  his  life.  He  could, 
however,  leave  him  to  his  own  devices,  and,  after  dinner, 
Lionel  announced  his  intention  of  going  the  next  morning 
to  Shinglebeach  to  see  Mrs.  Brindley  and  his  sisters,  whence 
he  should  probably  proceed  straight  to  Cambridge  in  readi- 
ness for  the  Michaelmas  term.  With  a  cold  courtesy,  he 
begged  Cuthbert  to  make  himself  at  home  at  Telford  House 
for  the  few  days  which  he  had  said  it  would  be  a  conven- 
ience for  him  to  remain  in  London. 

In  reality,  it  was  of  vital  importance  that  the  visitor 
should  remain  where  he  was  for  half  a  week  longer, — should 
dace  certain  letters  he  desired  to  write  from  a  creditable 
address,  and  should  have  time  to  arrange  plans  for  the 
future.  When  he  took  his  departure,  the  following  week, 
he  presented  a  pair  of  gold  sleeve-links  to  Barton  as  a 
souvenir^  or  retainer. 


CHAPTER  XSSm. 

OK  TBB  BSAOfi. 

BY  one  of  the  caprices  of  the  English  climate^  a  foretaste 
ot  winter  had  been  followed  by  a  return  of  pleasakit 
autumn  weather ;  so  that  when  Lionel  Freeth  reached  Shin* 
glebeaoh,  he  found  himself  beneath  a  sky  which'^^by  way  of 
distinction  from  Southern  skies-^might  be  called  of  British 
blue«  True,  it  was  abundantly  flecked  by  fleecy  clouds, 
which  piled  themselves  about  the  horizon,  and  reflected  the 
calm  radiance  of  the  equinoctial  sunset*  But  the  air  was 
calm,  and  the  tide  rose  laaily,  as  if  the  flat  waves  were 
weary  of  strife,  and  were  garnering  their  remaining 
streng^. 

The  contrast  presented  by  the  Shinglebeach  of  today  to 
the  London  of  yesterday  was  no  inappropriate  type  of  the 
relief  Lionel  felt  at  having  broken  away  from  the  compan- 
ionship of  the  last  several  weeks.  Certainly,  there  are  per^ 
sons  very  far  from  highly-gifted,  who  exercise  a  powerful 
personal  influence  whenever^as  it  would  seem* — they 
choose  to  exert  it.  Very  often  such  people  are  far  inferior 
in  mental  calibre  to  the  friends  or  relatives  whom,  for  a 
time,  they  absolutely  rule ;  and,  all  the  while,  this  is  a  fact 
tacitly  understood,  if  not  openly  acknowledged,  between 
the  parties.  I  do  not  think  that  Cuthbert  Rawlins,  in  his 
wildest  mood  of  self-adulation — and  such  moods  were  not 
uncommon  with  him — would  have  placed  himself  intellect- 
ually on  a  par  with  Lionel  Freeth ;  but  he  had  a  trick  of 
making  a  merit  of  his  own  deficiencies^  which  had  some- 
thing in  it  that  was  infectious.    He  would  speak  with  a 
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semi-lament  of  his  own  incorrigible  idleness  till  the  listeniir 
was  half  persuaded  that  a  state  of  graceful  indolence  was 
rather  a  praiseworthy  condition,  receptive  of  the  best  influ* 
enoes,  and  to  be  coveted  rather  than  despised,  as  one  teem- 
ing with  happy  consequences.  He  would  teU  of  his  own 
follies  and  extravagances  till  they  seemed  on  the  one  hand 
the  promptings  of  ultra  generosity  and  refinement ;  on  the 
other,  sharp  lessons  which  had  struck  home  like  arrows  to 
the  mark.  There  was  a  caressing  cadence  in  his  voice  that 
bewitched  women,  and  did  not  fall  wholly  without  effect 
even  on  men  whom  he  sought  to  charm ;  but  to  permanently 
succeed  in  the  world,  insincere  people  need  a  vigilance 
which  is  superhuman.  The  fatal  hour  always  strikes  when 
they  are  unmasked,  and  it  may  be  even  judged  too  severely. 
There  is  no  recoil  like  the  recoil  from  love  to  hate,  from 
trust  to  suspicion ;  and  this  was  the  sort  of  recoil  which  had 
taken  place  in  LionePs  mind  toward  the  college  friend  who 
had  saved  his  life  only  a  year  ago* 

Though  an  unexpected  visitor,  Lionel  was,  of  course, 
cordially  and  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  little  party 
of  which  Mrs.  Brindley  was  the  presiding  spirit.  The  lov« 
ing  glee  of  his  sisters  at  seeing  him,  the  boisterous  delight 
of  Gilbert,  and  the  childish  pleasure  of  little  Teddy,  were 
something  wholescnne  and  refreshing  that  braced  up  his 
moral  nature,  while  they  brought  the  tears  almost  to  his 
eyes.  Almost,  not  quite,  for  Lionel  had  the  Englishman's 
power  of  driving  back  such  evidences  of  emotion. 

Mrs.  Brindley  herself  was  delightfully  affiible,  and 
improvised  half  a  dozen  plans  and  projects  for  passing  the 
time,  and  enjoying  the  pleasant  weather  to  the  utmost. 
They  had  but  another  week  to  remain  at  Shinglebeach,  she 
observed,  and  must  live  out  of  doors  if  possible. 

A  week  1  What  a  little  speck  of  time  it  is,  and  how 
often  passed  in  a  calm  monotony  that  leaves  but  the  faint- 
est records  behind.  And  yet  events  that  make  turning 
points  in  a  career — meetings  and  partings  tliat  are  the 
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landmarks  of  a  life's  chart — may  all  happen  in  one  little 
week — nay,  in  one  short  day — and  be  the  shaping  force  of 
a  long  future.  Whispered  words  may  be  spoken  in  a  min- 
ute, that  shall  have  reverberating  echoes  to  the  soul  while 
memory  holds  its  power ;  words  that  are  no  promise,  and 
yet  bind  more  subtly  than  a  vow ;  thoughts  may  be  thought 
that  bum  themselves  into  the  fibre  of  being,  and  become 
integral  with  it ;  and  looks  may  ratify  a  compact  that  no 
earthly  powers  and  potentates  can  annuL 

Mrs.  Bnndley  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  her 
daughter  and  Lionel  being  thrown  together  in  the  unre- 
strained intercourse  of  sea-side  life ;  and  when  two  young 
people  are  very  much  inclined  to  each  other^B  society,  and 
the  chaperon  systematically  refrains  from  interference,  it  is 
surprising  to  note  the  number  of  opportunities  for  a  tite-d' 
tiU  which  seem  spontaneously  to  arise.  Indeed,  Lionel 
felt  himself  lucky  on  more  than  one  occasion.  When  the 
whole  party  were  half  way  down  the  pier,  Mrs.  Brindley 
sometimes  remembered  some  special  mission  m  the  town, 
and  sent  back  the  young  Freeths  to  execute  it ;  but,  anx- 
ious about  their  doings,  she  would  shortly  follow  them,  not, 
however,  without  recommending  Lionel  and  Aline  by  iall 
means  to  continue  their  walk. 

Or  the  breeze  was  too  keen  for  Phoebe  and  Jane ; 
though  it  had  just  the  degree  of  briny  roughness  which 
benefited  the  slender,  delicate  Aline  so  much.  Certainly, 
this  last  week  that  lovely  tint,  the  pink  of  the  sea-shell,  or 
of  a  rose  leaf,  deepening  sometimes  to  the  fuller  flush  of  the 
ripened  peach,  was  very  frequent  on  Aline's  ffur  cheek. 
Altogether,  there  was  a  radiance  about  her  that  heightened 
every  personal  advantage  she  had,  and,  at  her  worst,  Aline 
could  hardly  be  called  other  than  a  pretty  girl.  But  hers 
was  a  mobile  face,  about  which  there  were  different  opin- 
ions. 

One  day^ Lionel  and  Aline  had  strolled  away  from  their 
^arty  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  little  town.    Hereabout  a 
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row  of  unfinished  houses  abutted  upon  the  rising  downs, 
and  the  shore,  gently  curving,  formed  a  little  cove,  where 
only  at  exceptionally  high  tides  did  the  sea  come  up  to  the 
cliff  Consequently,  there  was  a  pleasant  space  where  the 
beach  was  dry,  and  where  some  large  boulders  made  really 
convenient  seats. 

^'  After  our  long  walk*  you  must  rest,"  said  Lionel ;  **  I 
am  sure  you  are  tired.'' 

"Only  a  little  tired,  not  very,"  replied  Aline;  "five 
minutes  of  rest  will  be  quite  enough  for  me." 

So  saying,  Aline  descended  the  wooden  steps  which  led 
to  the  beach,  and  had  selected  a  great  boulder  with  a  wall 
of  cliff  at  its  back,  while  the  dry  pebbles  were  still  craunch- 
ing  beneath  Lionel's  feet.  Not  till  she  was  fairly  seated 
did  Aline  perceive  what  a  really  secluded  nook  she  had 
chosen ;  and  then  some  maiden  consciousness  of  a  mistake 
heightened  her  color.  She  hastily  unfurled  her  parasol, 
though  really  the  sunshine  was  not  oppressive,  exclaiming 
as  she  did  so : 

"  Lideed,  I  shall  be  rested  in  a  minute ;  I  assure  you  I 
am  not  tired." 

"  Oh,  but  I  am ;  tired  of  so  many  things ! "  exclaimed 
Lionel,  with  a  sigh.  "  And  you  said  five  minutes,  and  I 
am  going  to  ask  for  ten.  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story  while — 
while  we  rest." 

"A  story?  Oh,  that  will  be  delightful;  but  do  you 
really  like  being  here  ?  You  know  the  esplanade  seat  is 
not  far  off" 

"Do  not  stir,  I  beseech  you,"  said  Lionel,  lightly  touch- 
ing her  arm.  "  This  is  the  very  spot  in  which  I  tell  my 
story,  and  to  lie  at  your  feet  while  I  do  so,  is  all  that  I 
ask." 

So  saying,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  shingle,  and  lean- 
ing his  head  upon  his  elbow,  contrived  to  bring  his  fiEtce 
beneath  the  shadow  of  Aline's  large  sun-shade  parasol.  It 
was  one  of  those  calm  September  days  when  every  sound  of 
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natare^-^the  trill  of  a  bird,  the  hum  of  an  insecti  the  rustle 
of  a  leaf — seems  a  still  small  voice  that  speaks  to  the  soul ; 
and  notably  was  it  a  day  on  which,  to  the  receptive  mind, 
the  sea  comes  chained  with  messages,  and  is  the  diapasoa 
that  includes  those  other  voices,  and  attunes  the  heart  to 
mystic  thoughts  and  subtle  fancies. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  while  Aline  and  Lionel 
gazed  at  the  '^  crawling ''  waves  as  they  came  up  gently  to 
oast  their  silvery  fringe  upon  the  shore.  Ko  human  crea- 
ture was  in  sight,  though  a  few  fishermen's  crafts  were  just 
visible,  and  the  smoke  of  distant  steamers  trailed  along  the 
horizon.    It  was  privacy  without  desolation^ 

**In  three  days  I  must  be  at  Cambridge,"  exclaimed 
Lionel,  *'  and  I  may  not  have  a  better  opportunity  than  this 
for  telling  my  story.'' 

*^  I  am  listening, — ^pray  begin,"  said  AUne,  with  a  sort 
of  mock  gravity. 

^^  Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  young  man, — " 

*^  A  prince,  at  least,"  interrupted  Aline,  the  mock  grav- 
ity rippling  into  a  smile ;  ^'  a  prince,  at  least,  if  the  story 
has  that  fairy-tale-like  beginning." 

"  A  prince  I  Ah,  I  wish  the  hero  were  a  prince ! " 
returned  Lionel,  without,  at  the  moment,  proceeding  with 
his  narrative. 

"  If  he  is  not  a  prince,"  continued  Aline,  **  I  beg  of  you 
to  begin  his  story  some  other  way.  *  Once  upon  a  time '  is 
a  sort  of  trumpet  tune  that  always  calls  me  straight  away 
into  fEkiry-land ;  and  I  confess  that  I  delight  in  the  fine 
company  I  meet  there." 

^'Ah,"  sighed  Lionel,  *'  I  am  afraid  that  fine  oompany 
makes  you  intolerant  of  meaner  folks, — poor  fistulty  mor- 
Uls." 

**  That  is  a  severe  little  speech,  bat  perhaps  I  deserve 
it." 

**  I  did  not  mean  it  for  severity,  and  had  no  thought  of 
eensure.    How  unhappy  I  am  to  have  so  blundered." 
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*^  I  repeat  that  I  deserved  a  rebuke,"  said  Aline,  trying 
hard  to  keep  up  a  tone  of  badinage^  not  verj  natural  to  her ; 
*'  but  I  must  say  that  you  are  quite  a  stranger  to  fiedry-land 
if  you  think  faulty  mortals  do  not  abound  there.  To  be 
sure,  the  fine  company  in  which  I  so  delight  are  the  faulty 
people  made  wise  and  good  by  the  *  uses  of  adversity,^ 
adversity  being  often  the  instrument  chosen  by  beneficent 
fairies  to  bring  about  the  happiest  changes." 

*^  Then  you  do  believe  in  faulty  people  being  made  wise 
and  good,"  cried  Lionel,  drawing  himself  a  little  nearer  to 
Aline,  and  venturing  to  twine  his  fingers  in  the  fringe  of 
her  shawl. 

^^  Of  course  I  do !  The  loveliness  of  fairy-land  consists 
in  punishment  not  being  in  vain ;  in  faulty  people  being 
shown  their  errors,  and  worthy  people  being  certainly 
rewarded,  and  all  things  coming  right  at  last." 

*^  Then,  if  you  were  queen  of  the  fairies,  you  would  not 
drive  the  evil  doers  to  despair  ?  "  asked  LioneL 

^* Certainly  not;  they  should  be  happy  directly  they 
became  good." 

*<But  could  they  be  quite  happy,  seeing  the  conse* 
quences  of  their  evil  ?  " 

^'  Oh,  in  fairy-land,  consequences  are  altered  at  a  fairy's 
will,"  answered  Aline  merrily. 

*^And  that  is  the  sad  difference  between  real  life  and 
fairy  life,"  said  Lionel  with  a  sigh ;  *'  in  real  life  we  cannot 
escape  the  consequences  of  eviL    As  some  poet  says,— 

*  A.  daed  can  never  die.* " 

*^  Yes ;  but  even  in  real  life  the  less  evil  we  do  the  less 
bad  consequences  must  result.  So  the  better  people  are, 
the  happier  they  ought  to  be ;  of  that  I  am  quite  sure." 

**And  you  think  it  is  'never  too  late  to  mend?'" 
rejoined  Lionel. 

**  There  is  always  some  truth  in  a  popular  proverb ;  but," 
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she  continued,  **  I  am  waiting  for  year  story ;  only,  unless  it 
is  something  very  beautiful,  and  that  happened  so  long  ago 
that  one  don't  know  and  don't  care  whether  it  is  true  or 
not,  pray  don't  begin  with  *  Once  upon  a  time.* " 

**  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  a  beautiful  story,  and  I  do  want 
you  to  know  and  care  that  it  is  trae ;  so  suppose  I  begin, 
*  Lately  there  was  a  young  man — "* 

"  Yes,  that  will  do." 

*^  A  young  Englishman,  who  committed  a  great  many 
follies,  wasted  time  and  opportunities,  threw  himself  back 
in  the  race  of  life,  got  entangled  in  the  coils  and  meshes  of 
debt,  sipped  at  that  intoxicating  draught  called  pleasure ; 
in  short,  took  a  wrong  turning  on  the  way,  and  did  not  per- 
ceive that  he  was  on  the  road  to  ruin  till  a  sharp  jolt 
awakened  him  to  the  reality  of  things." 

Lionel  paused,  and  Aline  said  gently : 

"  And  what  did  he  do  then  ?  " 

*'  He  struggled,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  desperately 
and  at  some  cost,  out  of  the  bad  road  ;  but  he  is  torn  by 
remorse,  and  bruised  and  wounded  in  spirit.  Yet,  withal, 
he  is  so  unreasonable  that  he  wants  to  be  happy ;  wants  to 
enjoy  high  fortune  as  if  he  had  deserved  it,  and  wants  to  be 
secure  of  the  love  he  is  not  worthy  to  seek.  Ah,  Aline,  tell 
me  that  you  pity  him !  '• 

Aline's  fiEu^e  crimsoned,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

"  Say  that  you  pity  him,"  repeated  LioneL 

**  I  do,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  And,"  cried  Lionel,  **  when  his  foot  is  firmly  planted 
in  the  right  path ;  when  energy  and  will  have  made  up  for 
lost  time,  could  you  love  him.  Aline,  and  forgive  his  faults 
and  his  follies  ?    Speak,  Aline,  tell  me." 

*^  In  fairy-land  it  would  be  the  right  thing  to  do,"  she 
murmured. 

*^And  I  am  sure  you  think  the  «ode  of  fairy-land  per- 
fection." 

"  That  is  true,— for  fairy-land.'* 
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^^  And  should  not  mortals  imitate  what  they  so  much 
admire  ?  " 

"  Ah,  if  one  could  always  do  that." 

"  Try,  in  pity,  try !  Ah,  Aline,"  continued  Lionel,  "  my 
punishment  is  that  I  must  speak  in  allegories.  I  dare  not 
otherwise." 

Now,  when  loiterers  on  the  sea-shore  indulge  in  an  inter- 
esting conversation,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  unobservant  of 
the  advancing  waves ;  and  so  it  was  on  the  present  occasion. 
There  is  no  telling  what  more  definite  turn  the  discourse 
might  have  taken,  notwithstanding  Lionel's  '*  I  dare  not," 
had  not  a  wave,  larger  and  rougher  than  its  predecessors, 
dashed  its  spray  almost  in  their  faces.  There  was  a  hurried 
move,  of  course,  and  Lionel  helped  Aline  to  step  across 
some  dry  boulders,  and  in  doing  so  held  her  hand  with  a 
firmness  of  grasp  which  she  did  not  resent. 

No  verbal  promise  was  asked  or  made,  and  yet  there 
was  faith  and  trust  between  them,  and  the  hours  which 
remained  for  Lionel  at  Shinglebeach  gave  to  the  homely 
little  place  Eden  aspects. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

TRX  BRINK  OV  THS  FBXCIPICK> 

^^  A  ND  tell  desr  nwrnmik  that  there  is  not  the  less! 
•^^  occasion  for  her  to  hmnry  home/'  said  Mrs,  Brind- 
\ejy  addressing  Phcebe  Freeth,  whose  pen  had  for  a 
Bftoment  ceased  its  rapid  moyemeBt;  *^tbat  everything 
is  goiog  on  satisfactorily  in  town,  and  that,  in  fact,  we  aro 
qmto  a  happy  family.  That  Is,  my  dear,"  she  continued, 
'^  if  yon  think  so  ^  of  course^  I  can  only  answer  for  myself 
and  Aline.'^ 

^  Oh,  Mrsw  Brindley,''  replied  Phcnbe,  ^'  I  am  sore  we 
hare  all  been  as  happy  as  possible  with  yoo.  Thongh  I 
should  not  much  wonder  if  Miss  Otway,  when  she  comes 
back,  declares  you  have  spoilt  us.  But  I  like  being  spoilt, 
as  mamma  knows  very  well.  And  I  am  sure  this  long 
letter  will  show  her  how  much  enjoyment  we  have  had.  I 
think  we  stayed  just  the  right  time  at  Shinglebeach ; 
another  week,  and  we  might  have  grown  a  little  tired  of 
it." 

*'  Well,  I  was  a  little  sorry  to  leave  the  sea,"  said  Jane. 
*^  I  fancy  it  would  have  taken  several  more  weeks  to  tire 
me  of  it." 

"That  is,  Jenny,  because  you  are  such  a  slow-coach," 
said  Phoebe,  with  a  touch  of  disdain  in  her  voice.  "  We  all 
know  that  if  you  have  only  a  piano  to  fly  to  when  you 
like,  and  plenty  of  books  to  skim,  you  are  quite  contented ; 
not  to  mention  your  love  of  paddling  in  the  wet  after 
nasty  sea-weed,  and  making  a  mess  of  yourself  in  drying  it 
afterward." 


^^  At  any  ratia,  I  have  broaght  home  a  nioe  little  eeUeer 
tiQo/^  returned  Jane  with  a  smile ;  '^  and  I  am  sure  the 
ta[|k»a  yom  moition  are  very  innoeent." 

^C^,  jee»  they  are  innocent  enoagh^*'  said  the  elder 
iister  with  the  eharacterietic  toss  of  the  head,  which  from 
habit  she  retained,  though  ehe  had  latt^ly  alraigbtened 
eat  her  carta,  and  adopted  a  more  womanly  ^yle  of 
co|2^r0L  "Now,  Mrs,  Brindley^"  she  continued,  "what 
else  is  there  to  mention?  I  have  told  mamma  that  aa 
Catherine  so  much  wishes  her  to  stay  a  little  longer  at 
Five  Oaks,  we  all  think  it  would  be  Uie  greatest  pity  for 
her  to  oome  home  just  yet.  Also,  that  as  it  must  be  h<4i* 
day  till  Miss  Otway  returns,  you  are  taking  us  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  the  National  Gallery,  and  improTtng 
our  minds  in  that  very  agreeable  manner/' 

"  What  a  rattlebnan  you  are  growing,  Phoebe,''  cried 
Mrs.  Brindley,  with  something  of  admiration  implied  in 
the  censure. 

"I  suppose  that  is  the  natural  result  of  being  just 
seventeen,  and  having  had  a  lovely  birthday  present.  I 
have  told  mamma  what  a  beautiful  emerald  ring  god" 
mamma  sent  me.  I  dou't  mind  its  being  old-fashioned, 
because  it.  is  so  good ;  and)  besides,  I  can  have  tt  reset 
some  day  or  other." 

"  I  would  never  have  it  altered  if  I  weie  you,"  obienred 
Jane. 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  I  am.  sore  it  waa  meant  for  a  keepsake,  and 
oae  don't  like  to  alter  keepsakea" 

"  Qh,  that  I  call  a  nonseorical  idea,'^-^r,  aa  GUberl 
would  say,  bosh.  Now,  I  have  told  mamma  all  the  news  I 
can  think  of,  even  to  Mr.  RawUns  calling  to  inquire  after 
his  letters,  and  condescending  to  stay  to  dinner,  and  spend 
the  evening  with  us." 

If  Ph<Bbe  Freeth  had  lived  a  generation  m  two  sooner, 
\xk  the  days  when  letters  were  comparatively  few,  and  it 
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was  thought  a  social  duty  to  make  them  worth  their  post- 
age, she  would  probably  have  been  valued  as  a  correspond- 
ent. She  loved'  novelty,  and  the  surfeuse  gossip  of  society ; 
was  egotist  enough  to  consider  her  own  doings  must  be 
interesting  to  her  intimates,  and  had  none  of  that  keen 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  others  which,  in  its  dread 
of  giving  pain,  so  often  arrests  the  pen.  Penny  prepaid 
postage  notwithstanding,  she  did  in  her  heart  pique  herself 
a  little  on  her  epistolary  powers;  and  liking  to  do  that 
which  she  thought  she  did  well,  she  cultivated  a  small  neat 
handwriting,  so  that  she  compressed  quite  a  budget  in  a 
couple  of  sheets  of  note-paper.  Really,  her  letter  was  an 
amusement  at  the  breakfast-table  at  Five  Oaks  the  next 
morning,  and  something  of  a  help  to  Catherine's  persua- 
sions that  her  mother  should  still  further  prolong  her  visit. 
And  so  she  did,  for  nearly  another  month. 

And  meanwhile  Mrs.  Brindley  was  mistress  at  Telford 
House,  and  took  care  that  all  the  domestic  affairs  should 
be  in  charming  order  against  Mrs.  Freeth's  return.  Dur- 
ing those  memorable  weeks,  Cuthbert  Rawlins  often 
called,  ostensibly  to  inquire  after  letters  which  he  said 
Lionel  had  permitted  him  to  have  directed  there ;  but 
latterly  these  visits  had  been  in  the  evening,  and  on  each 
occasion  he  fell  more  and  more  into  the  manner  of  an 
habitui  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Brindley  liked  society,  especially  gentlemen's 
society;  and  this  was  the  dull  season  in  London.  There- 
fore, the  occasional  **  dropping  in  "  of  a  young  man  with 
the  manners  of  the  well-bred  world,  and  who  had  always 
plenty  of  ready  conversation,  was  very  pleasant  to  her. 
In  her  doting  fondness  for  her  daughter,  she  thought,  too, 
that  he  admired  Aline ;  and  though  she  had  a  liking  for 
Lionel  Freeth,  and  a  strong  belief  that  some  day  he  would 
be  a  capital  match,  she  saw  no  objection  to  her  daughter 
receiving  a  little  harmless  homage  from  another  "  eligible,** 
which  she  presumed  Mr.  Rawlins  to  be.    But  it  was  not  to 
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Aline  that  he  addressed  half-whispered  phrases  that  implied 
admiration ;  not  her  glance  whioh  he  sought  to  meet  from 
across  the  room ;  not  her  hand  that  he  ventured  to  hold 
with  a  lingering  pressure,  and  twice  to  raise  to  his  lips 
when  no  one  saw. 

On  PhoBbe^s  side  it  was  the  old,  old  story  of  intoxicated 
vanity  thirsting  for  more  and  more  gratitication,  and  the 
awakening  of  yoath's  passionate  yearnings.  The  two 
emotions  were  like  propelling  oars  to  her  little  life-bark ; 
something  which  she  miscalled  love  deposed  the  weak 
conscience  at  the  helm,  and  she  refused  to  look  at  the 
rapids  she  was  nearing. 

One  evening,  Burton  was  especially  assiduous  in  her 
attentions  to  Phosbe,  lingering  over  the  hair  arranging  as 
if  quite  delighting  in  her  task. 

^'  There,''  said  the  young  girl,  growing  a  little  tired  of 
the  operation,  ^^  I  am  sure  that  will  do." 

*'  I  suppose  it  ought  to,  miss,"  replied  the  woman ;  '^  but 
really  your  hair  is  so  thick  and  so  beautiful,  that  I  could 
stand  over  it  half  the  night." 

'*0h.  Burton,  what  a  flatterer  you  are!"  returned 
PhoBbe,  but  by  no  means  in  a  tone  of  displeasure. 

"It  is  no  flattery.  Miss  Phosbe, — ^why  should  it  be? 
And  if  I  might  be  so  bold  as  to  tell,  I  know  somebody 
who  thinks  just  as  I  do." 

"  Burton,  what  is  it  yon  mean  ?"  asked  Phosbe,  blush- 
ing to  the  very  roots  of  the  praised  hair. 

"  Will  you  be  sure  not  to  get  me  into  trouble  by  men- 
tioning it  if  I  tell  ?  Ton  see,  miss,  it  would  be  different  if 
your  mamma  were  at  home ;  then  I  might  think  it  right  to 
tell  her ;  bat  I  don't  think  I  have  any  call  to  talk  about 
things  to  Mrs.  Brindley." 

"  Certainly  not ;  but  what  is  it  you  have  got  to  tell  me  ? 
I  promise  not  to  repeat  it." 

"  Well,  miss,  there  is  a  gentleman,  who  shall  be  name- 
less, who  said  he'd  give  me — well,  I  won't  say  what — if  I 
13 
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would  steal  a  lock  of  your  beautiful  hair  for  him.  He 
thought  I  could  do  it  without  your  knowledge ;  but  I 
wouldn't,  miss,  be  guilty  of  such  a  thing.  As  I  told  him, 
he  ought  to  have  asked  you  himself^  open  and  candid ;  but 
he  said  he  hadn^t  the  courage." 

"  Who  was  it,  Burton  ?    Do  tell  me,'* 

"  Oh,  miss,  you  must  know," 

"How  can  I  know?"  said  Phoebe,  who  wanted  the 
truth  explicitly  stated. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  there  must  have  been  a  many  gentle- 
men admire  you ;  and  so,  perhaps,  you  cannot  be  positive 
without  I  tell  you.     It  was  Mr.  Rawlins." 

"  Mr.  Rawlins !  Why,  when  did  you  see  him  ?  "  cried 
Phoebe,  with  prompt  and  eager  curiosity, — ^not  displeasure. 

It  has  been  said  that  liars  should  have  good  memories ; 
surely,  for  success  in  their  undertakings,  they  need  also  the 
most  absolute  presence  of  mind.  This  circumstantial  nar- 
rative about  the  lock  of  hair  was  a  pure  invention ;  bat 
Burton  had  no  fear  of  exposure.  Cuthbert  Rawlins  was 
more  in  her  power  than  she  ever  meant  to  be  in  hb,  and, 
she  was  assured,  would  mightily  approve  of  all  she  had 
done.  There  was  an  understanding  between  them,  that 
she  was  to  assist  him  in  ingratiating  himself  with  Phosbe 
by  every  means  which  presented  itself;  thus  she  had  only 
carried  out  his  wishes  by  this  plausible  story,  and  when 
Phoebe  put  the  sudden  question,  "When  did  you  see 
him  ? "  Burton  was  still  equal  to  the  occasion,  though  it 
involved  more  invention.  She  took  such  morsels  of  truth 
as  served  her  purpose,  added  the  necessary  "  embroidery,** 
and  entirely  suppressed  the  fact  of  Mr.  Rawlins  and  her« 
self  having  arranged  periodical  interviews. 

"I  met  him  coming  out  of  church  on  Sunday,"  she 
said,  "and  he  spoke  to  me  to  inquire  after  the  fitmily;  and 
then  he  was  going  the  same  way,  and  he  went  on  talking 
about  you,  and  wanted  me  to  be  his  friend.  There,  miss^ 
now  you  know;  but  you  won't  tell  on  me,  will  you?" 
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*^  No,  no ;  I  won't  tell ;  bat  I  wonder  Mr.  Rawlins  knew 
you,"  observed  Phoebe. 

**  La,  miss,  70a  forget  that  he  was  here  best  part  of  a 
week,  when  I  nearly  always  waited  upon  him." 

"  To  be  sure ;  I  did  forget  that." 

"And,  miss,  may  I  cut  off  a  piece  of  your  hair?" 

"Certainly  not,  Burton,"  replied  the  young  girl,  but 
with  a  pleased  smile  on  her  face.  "  I  could  not  think  of 
such  a  thing  as  sending  Mr.  Rawlins  a  lock  of  my  hair. 
But  you  did  quite  right  to  tell  me, — one  ought  always  to 
know  of  such  things ;  and  indeed  I  feel  quite  obliged  to 
you.  Ton  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  telling ;  I  am  not  a 
child  now.  There,  good  night,  I  am  sure  you  must  be 
tired  standing  over  me  for  such  a  time." 

Not^  child!  She  had  said  it.  That  night,  when,  for 
the  first  time,  she  was  conscious  of  a  secret  and  a  mystery, 
when  her  drugged  conscience  slept,  and  so  allowed  her  to 
feel  a  pride  in  much  that  ought  to  have  been  a  shame, — 
that  night  she  laid  down  the  innocence  of  childhood,  with 
ail  its  bright  light-heartedness. 

Before  Mrs.  Freeth  returned  to  London,  a  system  of 
clandestine  correspondence  between  Cuthbert  Rawlins  and 
Phoebe  had  been  established  through  Burton's  agency; 
and,  oh,  the  pity  of  it ! — the  young  girl  fancied  herself  a 
heroine  of  romance,  instead  of  an  adept  learning  quickly 
and  cleverly  lessons  of  deception  and  intrigue.  The  un- 
principled waiting-maid  was  her  confidante,  and  she  made 
no  other,  Rawlins  easily  persuading  her  to  secrecy  on  the 
plea  of  his  present  unsettled  position.  There  were  pas- 
sionate "  love  letters,"  and  a  few  stolen  interviews,  during 
the  ensuing  weeks ;  and  though,  when  Rawlins  entered  on 
his  course  of  surreptitious  wooing,  he  had  not  intended 
exactly  to  compromise  himself,  he  found,  before  long,  that 
his  own  selfish  inclinations  were  decidedly  engaged.  He 
was  a  clever,  handsome  scoundrel,  but  yet  a  human  being ; 
and  though  he  began  with  hypocrisy,  he  ended  by  liking 
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PhoBbe  Freedi  better  than  any  other  girl  in  the  world. 
She  was  handsome  and  clever,  and  her  faolts  had  nothing 
in  them  to  repel  him. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  winter  the  ailing  godmother  died  ; 
and  the  expectations  in  reference  to  Phoebe's  inheritance 
were  amply  fulfilled.  The  will  had  been  made  within  the 
last  year  or  two.  When  Phoebe  Freeth  came  of  age,  she 
wonld  be  mistress  of  aboat  twelve  thonsand  pounds; 
meanwhile,  the  testatrix  desired  that  she  should,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  have  the  control  of  the  interest  of  the 
money,  and  come  into  possession  of  certun  valuables, 
notably  plate,  jewellery,  and  point  lace. 

No  wonder  that  Hester  Otway  found  a  girl  burdened 
with  a  love  secret,  an  unsteady  pupiL  And  when  the  god* 
mother  died,  studies  were  still  more  neglected.  .  By  not 
very  slow  degrees,  Phoebe  emancipated  herself  from  the 
school-room,  though  she  still  took  music  and  drawing  lea- 
sons,  and  played  at  reading  history.  If  her  gradual  but 
very  decided  assumption  of  independence  was  a  little 
mourned  over  by  her  mother  and  Hester,  it  was  laid 
entirely  to  the  account  of  her  legacy.  Consequently^  the 
little  ^  talking  at,^*  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  did  occa* 
sionally  take  place,  was  all  directed  to  abate ''  purse  pride  '^ 
and  its  kindred  offences.  Bees,  I  believe,  can  extract 
honey  from  even  unwholesome  flowers.  Poor  Phoebe,  in  a 
manner,  reversed  the  process.  From  every  little  lecture 
she  received  she  drew  excuses  for  her  own  secret  conduct. 
Did  she  not  know  in  her  heart  that  she  was  not  worldly  ? 
that  she  was  going  to  be  grandly  generous  and  magnani^ 
mous  with  her  money  ?  To  be  sure,  not  exactly  in  the 
manner  her  parents  and  governess  would  approve;  for 
already  Cuthbert  Rawlins  was  spoken  of  in  the  family  with 
sorrow,  and  the  '^  cold  shoulder  '^  turned  toward  him.  The 
story  of  his  grave  misdoings  had  oozed  out,  and  even 
Lionel  could  not  defend  him.  But  with  a  girl  whose 
character  was  strongly  veined  with  morbid  f^ntimentality, 
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who  had  always  had  a  certain  lawlessness  in  her  nature 
which  lent  attraction  to  forbidden  things,  and  who  was 
under  the  dominion  of  "first  love,"  what  she  called  his 
misfortunes  only  riveted  her  attachment. 

Of  course,  Cuthbert  gave  PhcBbe  his  own  version  of  his 
extravagances,  his  debts,  his  gambling ;  classing  all  such 
aflSiirs  under  the  head  of  "follies."  And  of  course  he 
persuaded  her  that  it  was  love  for  her  which  had  awakened 
him  to  better  things,  and  would  inevitably  keep  him  in  the 
right  path  henceforth  and  for  evermore.  Perhaps  there  is 
always  a  sameness  in  the  wooing  of  men  of  his  class ;  pro- 
testations of  this  kind  are  so  common,  that  they  might  be 
stereotyped  as  a  warning  to  girls.  I  wonder  at  what  age 
a  woman  must  have  arrived,  or  through  what  sorrows  she 
must  have  passed,  before  die  feels  the  full  force  of  Love- 
lace's lin^s : 

"  I  oonld  not  love  thee,  dear,  00  much. 
Loved  I  not  honor  more  ] " 

With  her  conscience  warped  and  blinded,  Phcebe 
Freeth's  mental  and  moral  nature  were  growing  all  awry. 
She  moved  beneath  a  network  of  deception,  which  became 
day  by  day  more  entangling ;  and,  young  as  she  was,  even 
her  beauty  suffered.  An  indefinable  expression  came  into 
her  face ;  a  look  not  wholly  of  cunning,  not  wholly  of  fixed 
determination,  not  wholly  of  watchfulness  and  caution, 
but  a  something  made  up  of  these  attributes  blended  and 
moulded, — a  look  that  gives  age  to  any  face,  but  one  that 
happily  is  not  often  found  marring  the  bloom  of  "  sweet 
seventeen." 


CHAPTER  XXXV, 


A  TBTJB  FBIBND. 


THE  Bhortest  days  were  over ;  Parliament  had  met,  and 
the  London  season  was  beginning.  Contact  with 
society  had  a  little  reconciled  Mrs,  Preeth  to  the  "station 
in  life  "  to  which  she  appeared  to  hare  been  called.  She 
was  less  shy  and  fearfnl  now  than  she  had  been  a  year  or 
two  ago ;  but  still  she  did  not  take  very  kindly  to  the  part 
her  husband  would  have  liked  her  to  play,  She  was 
eBsentially  the  "  faonBe-motber  "  as  well  as  the  "  honsewife," 
with  deep  affections  compressed  into  narrow  channels,  and 
with  the  lines  of  her  character  too  firmly  fixed  for  any 
change,  beyond  that  of  development  in  the  same  direction, 
to  take  place.  If  she  visited  with  more  ease  and  cheerful- 
ness than  she  did  in  the  early  days  of  Hnbert  Freeth'a 
prosperity,  the  motive  power  was  still  to  please  her  hus- 
band or  advance  her  children.  She  bad  not  the  restless- 
ness and  love  of  excitement  which  are  almost  necessary  to 
make  the  woman  of  society,  in  the  present  day,  enjoy  her 
life. 

Mr.  Freetb  had  returned  from  the  Continent  with 
important  work  cut  out.  He  was  busier  than  ever, — too 
busy  to  ^ve  much  heed  to  trifling  a&irs,  however  closely 
tbey  concerned  him.  Only  be  stipulated  for  certain  peri- 
odical hospitalities,  at  which,  of  course,  be  entertained  hia 
own  set. 

Reuben  Appersley  had  talked  of  taking  a  house  in 
town  for  the  season ;  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeth  had  over- 
ruled the  plan,  pleading  to  have  Catherine's  society  under 
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their  own  roof,  and  urging,  what  was  the  tmth,  that  Tel- 
ford House  was  large  enough  for  them  all. 

Reuben  was  now  essentially  a  busy  man.  Though  not 
a  speaker  in  the  House,  he  was  seldom  absent  from 
his  place,  and  was  already  recognized  by  his  party  as 
a  member  that  could  be  depended  on.  But  there  was  a 
private  interest  which  he  pursued  with  avidity,  and  which 
took  up  quite  as  much  of  his  time  and  thoughts  as  did  his 
public  duties.  Ever  since  he  had  heard  the  incident  of 
Hester's  anonymous  present,  he  had  felt  persuaded  that 
George  Otway  was  still  alive ;  and  it  became  a  passion  of 
his  soul  to  track  this  man,  believing  it  the  only  human 
means  of  clearing  and  vindicating  his  father's  memory. 

He  spared  not  money ;  and  perhaps,  through  his  liber- 
ality, communicated  some  of  his  own  energy  to  the  ''  secret 
inquiry  "  people  whom  he  employed.  Certainly,  now,  there 
was  some  appearance  of  a  clue  having  been  found. 

But  with  such  several  absorbing  interests,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Catherine  was  a  little  neglected ;  not  intention- 
ally, not  even  in  a  manner  that  she  felt  as  unkindness, 
for  he  rested  on  the  knowledge  that  she  was  in  her  father's 
house,  among  those  dear  ones  of  whom,  perhaps,  once  he 
had  been  a  little  jealous;  so  he  gave  himself  up  to  his 
chosen  tasks,  content  in  a  great  measure  to  let  his  wife  go 
her  own  way. 

And  Catherine's  way  was  to  "  enjoy  the  good  the  gods 
provided "  her.  With  a  bright  intellect  athirst  for  occu- 
pation and  satisfaction,  a  rapidly  developed  taste  for  the 
beautiful  and  suggestive  in  the  arts,  and  with  just  that 
degree  of  sensuousness  without  which  there  cannot  really 
be  refinement,  good  society  was  to  her  a  keen  pleasure. 
Alas !  I  am  afraid  these  are  the  very  qualities  which,  on 
the  "wrong  side  of  the  tapestry,"  we  call  "restlessness 
and  love  of  excitement." 

Because  it  gave  Catherine  so  much  pleasure  to  linger 
in  picture-galleries  and  attend  concerts,  Mrs.  Freeth  was 
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always  ready  to  be  her  companion.  She  did  herself  enjoy 
music  very  much,  but  she  shrank  from  telling  how  little 
her  eyes  served  her.  Still,  Catherine  was,  to  a  great 
extent,  aware  of  the  pathetic  helplessness  her  mother's 
failing  sight  occasioned,  and  the  knowledge  made  her 
infinitely  tender  and  watchful,  and  eagerly  anxious  to  be 
her  companion  as  much  as  possible.  Of  course,  they 
visited  together  a  great  deal,  and  notably  became  quite 
JuxbUuia  at  Lady  Ilartrington's  receptions. 

Here  they  met  Algernon  Raybrooke,  who  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  profuse  in  his  apologies  for  not  having  called 
at  Telford  House  since  his  return  to  London ;  apologies 
Mrs.  Freeth  accepted  in  simple  good  fftith,  especially  as  he 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  atoning  for  his  fault,  if  fault 
it  were.  By  degrees,  almost  imperceptibly,  and  yet  not 
properly  to  be  called  slow,  Mr.  Raybrooke,  the  ^idle 
man,''  became  the  constant  escort  of  Catherine  and  her 
mother,  the  whole  arrangement  appearing  delightful  to 
every  one  concerned. 

Algernon  had  the  entree  to  many  studios,  where  he 
introduced  his  friends  before  the  so-called  private  view 
days;  and  he  always  seemed  able  to  secure  reserved- 
seat  tickets  for  attractive  concerts,  or  good  opera-boxes  for 
exceptionally  crowded  nights,  when  it  was  currently 
reported  that  such  things  were  not  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money.  Then  he  was  punctual  in  keeping  appointments, 
and  punctuality  was  a  virtue  Mrs.  Freeth  thoroughly 
appreciated.  In  unforeseen  emergencies  he  was  always  full 
of  resources ;  and  was,  altogether,  so  reliable  as  a  human 
staff  to  lean  on,  that  Mrs.  Freeth  grew  to  regard  him  as 
quite  the  best  liked  of  all  her  new  friends.  It  was  a  liking 
based  on  that  semi-maternal  feeling  which  most  middle- 
aged  women  feel  when  brought  into  close  intimacy  with 
the  "  next  generation." 

She  delighted  to  listen  to  him  and  Catherine,  though 
often  quite  aware  that  their  conversation  was  '*  over  her 
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head.^'  Bat  realizmg  thiB  &ct  only  increased  the  pride 
she  felt  in  her  daughter,  and  helped  to  establiish  that 
reversal  of  position  whioh  latterly  had  taken  place  between 
them.  Ever  since  her  visit  to  Five  Oaks,  Mrs.  Freeth  had 
looked  up  to  Catherine,  for  she  had  become  vaguely  con* 
scious  that  there  were  heights  and  depths  in  her  character 
whidi  she  had  not  yet  sounded ;  and  she  was,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  apt  to  reverence  faculties  she  did  not  compre- 
hend. 

Algernon  Raybrooke  was  something  more  than  polite 
in  his  civilities  to  Mrs.  Freeth;  he  was  thoughtful,  con- 
siderate, and  kind,  in  that  quiet  way  which  goes  to  the 
hearts  of  women.  Her  little  commissions  were  never 
slurred  over  or  forgotten,  her  tastes  were  remembered,  her 
wishes  consulted.  No  wonder  that  by  degrees  he  grew  to 
be  one  of  the  most  intimate  and  frequent  of  guests.  At 
least  two  days  out  of  three  he  dropped  in  at  luncheon, 
though  always  because  he  had  something  to  tell  or  to  plan, 
or  there  was  some  occasion  for  him  to  be  escort  to  mother 
and  daughter.  Phoebe,  too,  though  not  yet  exactly  con- 
sidered ^^out,^'  was  often  of  the  party;  but,  unlike  most 
girls  of  her  age,  she  seemed  marvellously  indifferent  to 
pleasure.  A  shrewd  woman  of  the  world  would  have  been 
suspicions  of  this  apathy  in  so  young  a  girl ;  but  there 
was  a  simplicity  and  purity  about  Mrs.  Freeth  which  made 
her  very  slow  to  think  evil  of  any  one,  and  least  of  all  of 
her  own  children. 

Certainly,  Algernon  Raybrooke  might  have  known  that 
they  were  drifting  into  a  manner  of  life  very  likely  to 
render  them  the  observed  of  observers ;  but  a  perilous 
enjoyment  of  the  present  blinded  his  judgment,  while  he 
relied  on  his  own  fixed  determination  neither  by  word  nor 
deed  to  give  the  slightest  occasion  for  the  world's  censure. 

One  day  he  happened  to  call  on  Lady  Hartrington,  and 
— a  rare  occurrence — ^had  the  good  fortune  to  find  her 
alone.  At  first  they  talked  of  passing  events  of  the  day ; 
18* 
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but  they  were  dear  friends,  this  young  man  and  old 
woman,  and  very  soon  the  conversation  turned  to  personal 
interests  and  pursuits.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Lady 
Hartrington  was  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  knew 
the  secret  of  his  heart ;  and  though  she  would  fain  hope 
that  his  love  for  Catherine  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  entirely 
stamped  out,  it  was  a  keen  sorrow  to  her  whenever  she 
recalled  the  suffering  she  had  witnessed.  She  wished  from 
her  heart  that  Algernon  would  fall  in  love  with  some  one 
else,  and  marry  out  of  hand.  And  now  there  was  some- 
thing on  her  mind  that  she  was  determined  to  say. 

^'Algernon,''  she  exclaimed,  ^'  you  have  sometimes 
jestingly  called  yourself  my  son,  adopting  me  for  your 
mother,  and  now  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  as  if  the  rela- 
tion were  real." 

*'  Is  it  a  scolding  I  deserve  ? "  he  asked,  with  a  smile. 
*^  But  believe  this,  that  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  regard 
which  prompts  your  words,  whatever  they  may  be." 

*'  Tes,"  resumed  Lady  Hartrington ;  "  I  am  inclined  to 
scold  you.  Algernon,  you  pay  too  much  attention  to  Mrs. 
Reuben  Appersley.  The  world  is  beginning  to  stare, — ^ita 
next  step  will  be  talk." 

^^  What  does  it  dare  to  stare  at  ?  What  would  it  dare 
to  talk  about  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  with  strong  emotion,  for  he 
was  bitterly  stung  by  the  words  which  he  had  seemed  so 
willing  to  hear.  But  Lady  Hartrington  was  too  true  a 
friend  to  resent  his  impetuosity,  and  she  answered  very 
calmly, — 

"  The  world  is  beginning  to  notice  that  you  are  ever 
by  her  side, — as  the  phrase  goes,  her  very  shadow.  The 
next  thing  will  be  for  Mrs.  Grundy  to  shake  her  head,  and 
begin  to  chatter." 

^'  I  wish  Mrs.  Grundy  could  really  be  personified,"  cried 
Algernon,  his  passion  no  whit  abated.  ''I  would  take 
her  by  her  long  hair,  and  dash  out  her  ridiculous  brains." 

*'And  I,"  said  Lady  Hartrington,  with  some  sadness 
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in  her  tone,  "  I  would  give  her  always  the  easy-chair  by 
my  fireside.  See  how  we  differ !  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  Mrs.  Grundy, — the  world  could  not  do  without 
her." 

"  Oh,  Lady  Hartrington,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  cannot 
guess  the  pain  you  have  given  me." 

'^  Tes,  I  can,  and  the  knowledge  is  my  pain.  I  fancy  a 
humane  surgeon,  when  he  cuts  or  cautenzes,  is  sorry  for 
the  pain  he  inflicts." 

"  But  you  are  mistaken, — altogether  mistaken,"  returned 
Algernon,  in  some  degree  mastenng  his  feelings.  *'  I  am 
Mrs.  Appersley's  loyal  friend,  and  the  friend  of  her  family, 
and  her  husband  also.  Such  guard  and  watch  have  I  kept 
over  myself,  that  I  am  certain  no  one  suspects  that  I  ever 
loved — her  who  is  now  a  wife.  Dear  friend,  give  me 
some  credit  for  conquering  myself.  I  would  die  rather 
than  be  the  means,  of  tarnishing  her  name.  The  thought 
ia  horrible  to  me,  knowing,  as  I  do,  her  excellence,  her 
spotless  purity.  But  why,  oh,  why  may  I  not  have  the 
solace  of  her  friendship  ?  " 

^^  Because  it  is  dangerous  in  an  inordinate  degree.  If 
you  cultivated  platonics  with  half  a  dozen  other  pretty  and 
agreeable  women,  the  case  would  be  different." 

^  Cultivate  platonics  with  half  a  dozen  other  women  ! 
No,  dear  friend,  I  am  not  such  a  foul:  My  respect  and 
regard  for  Mrs.  Appersley  are  something  quite  excep- 
tional." 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  dread  the  world  thinking," 
said  Lady  Hartrington. 

"  What  can  the  world  find  to  say  ?  "  returned  Algernon. 
"  Mrs.  Freeth  plays  the  chaperon  as  much  as  if  her  daugh- 
ter were  still  single." 

"  But  people  consider  Mrs.  Freeth  a  singularly  simple- 
minded  and  unworldly  woman,  not  very  well  fitted  to  be 
chaperon  in  worldly  society." 

"And  it  is  for  tho'^c  very  qualities  I  love  her.     I  vow 
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to  yoa  that  motherly  simple-hearted  womaa  is  to  me 
charming.  Toa  forget,  dear  Lady  Hartrington,  that  I 
spent  a  week  under  the  same  roof  with  her  last  antunm, 
and  that  we  have  a  right  to  consider  ourselves  intimate 
friends." 

^'  I  assure  you  no  one  objects  to  your  attentions  to  Mrs. 
Appersley's  mother." 

'^  And  there  is  another  thing,"  exclaimed  Raybrooke. 
^^  Toung  as  they  are,  mere  boy  and  girl,  I  do  believe  there 
is  a  tendresae  between  my  brother  and  Jenny  Freeth.  If  it 
developes  much  further,  I  shall  promote  it  with  all  my 
heart;  then,  I  suppose,  when  the  Freeths  are  a  ^family 
connection,^  that  odious  Mrs.  Grundy  will  hold  her 
tongue." 

'^  That  is  a  piece  of  news,  I  confess,"  replied  his  host- 
ess ;  '^  but  sailors,  you  know,  are  proverbially  fickle," 

^'It  is  a  hard  proverb  that  says  80»  I  think,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  as  constant  as  other  men,  with  more 
temptations  to  be  fftithless.  But  sailors  have  leisure  to 
think  and  to  feel,  and  the  lonely  watches,  with  the  stars 
above  and  the  waves  beneath,  must  elevate  any  character 
that  has  an  element  of  greatness  in  it.  Frank  is  a  fine 
fellow,  and  I  thoroughly  believe  that  little  Jenny  is  worthy 
of  him." 

''  But  she  is  such  a  child  ! " 

^^  Between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  I  fancy.  She  oaa 
afford  to  wait  till  Frank  has  a  command.  He  never  writes 
without  mentioning  the  Freeths,  and  twice  he  has  sent 
messages  through  me  to  the  girl  herself.  Of  course  I 
delivered  them,  and  marked  the  innocent  pleasure  they 
gave.  Now,  if  Lieutenant  Raybrooke  should  marry  Jane 
Freeth,  it  would  only  be  stretching  the  point  a  little  if  I 
called  myself  Mrs.  Appersley's  brother." 

''And  meanwhile,  during  the  years  that  Frank  is  wait- 
ing for  promotion  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  prevent  the  brotherly  regard." 
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"  Oh,  Algernon,  do  you  know  your  heart  truly  when 
yon  speak  thns,  and  trust  in  your  own  strength?" 

^  I  think  I  do.  I  know  this, — that  Mrs.  Appersley^s 
esteem,  friendship,  oompanionship--call  it  what  you  will — 
is  more  to  me  than  the  love  of  any  other  woman  could 
be—" 

^  Hush,  hush,"  interrupted  Lady  Hartrington ;  ^^  such 
words  distress  me  beyond  measure." 

^  Nay,  hear  me  till  you  find  some  satisfaction  in  what  I 
may  say.  Not  having  been  able  to  win  the  only  woman  I 
ever  did,  could,  or  can  love,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
marry.  Probably,  if  I  live,  by  and  by  I  shall  travel  a 
good  deal;  perhaps  lead  a  life  of  adventure;  perhaps 
write  books,  as*  adventurers  sometimes  do,  trusting  to 
Frank  and  his  heirs  to  perpetuate  the  old  family,  and 
support  the  honor  of  the  ^red  hand.'" 

**  What  I  relinquish  entirely  your  profession,  and  give 
up  Parliamentary  ambition  ?" 

*^  Tes ;  I  have  thought  it  all  out.  In  the  days  when  it 
seemed  that  I  must  work  at  the  law,  I  hated  the  thought 
of  having  to  defend  the  evil  doer ;  and  now  that  I  need 
not,  iiideed  I  will  not.  As  for  Pariiament, — ^well,  I  don't 
think  it  quite  holy  enough  for  one  to  wish  to  be  its  St. 
Stephen.     I'm  not  punning  on  St.  Stephen's,  I  assure 


vou." 


^^  St.  Stephen !  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  Lady 
Hartrington. 

'*  Oh,  th^i  you  don't  know  that  I  was  stoned  at  Ford- 
inghill  ?  "  replied  Algernon. 

''  Indeed  I  did  not" 

*^And  Appersley,  the  successful  candidate,  saved  me 
from  further  violence,  and  took  me  to  his  own  home  to  be 
nursed.    Oh,  he  is  a  fine  fellow  in  many  respects." 

^^  I  did  hear,  incidentally,  that  you  had  been  at  his 
country  place,  and,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  sur- 
prised me  a  little." 
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*^And  now,  my  dear  lady,  yon  have  the  explanation. 
And  if  any  set  of  people  want  me  to  represent  them  in 
Parliament  in  the  fature,  they  mnst  go  down  on  their 
knees  for  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  bring  me  in  without  my  lifting 
a  finger  to  ask  them." 

^^  Which  no  constituency  is  likely  to  do  if  yon  persist 
in  barying  yoar  talents,"  said  Lady  Hartrington,  with  a 
sigh.  ^^I  am  afraid,"  she  continued,  ^^I  must  hide  my 
diminished  head  if  all  my  prophecies  about  yon  are  to 
come  to  naught." 

^'Dear,  kind  friend,"  said  Algernon,  taking  her  thin, 
wrinkled  hand  in  his,  and  pressing  it  warmly  before  he 
raised  it  to  his  lips ;  ^*  dear,  kind  friend,  yon  have  always 
thought  too  well  of  me,  and  cared  for  my  best  interests 
too  much." 

*^  The  latter  cannot  be,"  she  promptly  replied ;  and  she 
continued,  ^'  Oh,  Algernon,  do  not  disappoint  the  many 
friends  who  have  loved  yon  long  and  welL" 

Algernon  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly,  but  the 
gesture  implied  pain.     And,  after  a  little  pause,  he  said  : 

"  What  is  it  you  would  have  me  do  ?  " 

^'  Tour  own  heart  must  tell  you,"  replied  Lady  Hart- 
rington ;  "  yet,  if  you  wish  me  to  speak,  let  me  advise  you 
to  begin  the  travels  you  talk  about  without  delay." 

^'  Well,  after  the  season,  and  after  Frank  comes  home 
next  time,  I  will  think  about  it.  Meanwhile,  I  must  let 
things  drift." 

^'  That  phrase  is  my  pet  aversion,"  said  Lady  Hartring- 
ton. 

"  Then  I  am  sorry  I*  used  it,"  returned  her  guest.  "  I 
grant,"  he  continued,  ^'  that  ^  letting  things  drift '  does 
often  imply  laziness  and  incompetence ;  but  there  are  some 
people  who  never  prosper  with  anything  they  themselves 
initiate." 

'*  But  I  don't  think  you  belong  to  that  class.  Take 
care  that  what  you  call  drifting  is  drifting,  and  not  plao- 
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ing  a  traitoronB  Bteersman  at  the  helm.  Bnt  I  will  say  no 
more.  I  know  yoa  forgive  the  frankness  of  an  old  friend, 
who  kne*^  something  of  life  before  you  were  bom.  Now 
let  us  have  the  pipe  of  peace.  Will  you  dine  with  us  to- 
morrow ?  " 

^^  Unfortunately,  I  am  engaged.  I  will  tell  you  honestly 
where, — at  the  Freeths\  It  is  a  party  of  scientific  old  fogies. 
The  uncle — the  engineer — the  great  man  of  the  family,  is 
to  be  there,  and  the  opportunity  will  be  very  desirable  for 
enlarging  my  mind,"  he  added,  with  laughing  irony ;  ^^  to 
hear  people  talk  on  the  special  subjects  which  they 
thoroughly  understand  is  really,  though,  the  pleasantest 
way  I  know  of  learning  anything.'* 

"  I  heartily  agree  with  you,"  said  his  friend ;  '^  and  I 
hope  you  will  profit  by  the  occasion,  so  as  to  distil  some  of 
the  scientific  lore  for  my  womanly  capacity  when  next  we 
meet." 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 


XmCLB    THOMAS. 


THE  days  were  past  when  diiiDer-parties  were  a  trouble 
and  trial  to  Mrs.  Freeth.  Indeed,  they  were  so  fre- 
quent now,  that  she  took  them  yery  much  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  wondered  a  little,  when  she  thought  of  her 
former  perplexities  and  over-anxious  cares,  at  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  hersel£  To  be  sure,  she  had 
long  since  obtained  well-trained  servants,  and  everybody 
knows  how  the  diner  d  la  Husse  lightens  and  brightens 
the  duties  of  a  hostess.  Then  she  had  observed  at  other 
houses  that  fish  might  be  overdone,  or  the  soup  cold,  or  a 
sauce  be  spilt,  and  yet  that  the  sky  did  not  fall,  or  the 
earth  open,  in  consequence.  So  she  had  the  good  sense 
to  try  and  glide  into  the  way  of  life  her  husband 
desired,  reconciling  herself  to  it  as  much  as  she  possibly 
could.  For  all  of  which  she  deserved  a  great  deal  more 
credit  than  she  ever  received,  seeing  how  hard  it  is  for 
those  in  middle  life  greatly  to  change  their  habits.  Of 
course,  she  was  not  a  hostess  who  started  conversation,  or 
even  kept  it  going ;  but  when  Hubert  Freeth  entertained 
his  friends,  he  always  took  care  to  have  some  good  talkers 
at  his  table. 

The  visits  of  the  old  Uncle  Thomas,  the  great  man  of 
the  family,  were  so  few  and  far  between,  that  they  were 
always  made  the  occasion  of  ceremony  and  festivity ;  and 
it  was  a  select  party  of  scientific  celebrities,  professors  of 
various  denominations,  many  of  them  his  own  old  friends 
and  associates,  who  had  now  been  invited  to  meet  him. 
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Some  of  these  old  fogies,  as  Algernon  Raybrooke  had 
irreverently  called  them,  had  wives,  and  some  had  not,  so 
the  balance  of  numbers  was  on  the  male  side.  Conse- 
quently, Algernon  had  not  any  lady  on  his  arm  in  the 
preprandial  procession,  but  found  his  place  arranged 
between  a  beplumed  dowager  and  a  black-coated  indi- 
vidual with  an  order  at  his  button-hole,  and  half  the  alpha- 
bet in  initial  capitals  belonging  to  his  name. 

He  tried  to  feel  very  glad  that  flEite  had  not  placed  him 
next  Catherine — ^he  did  not  know  that  she  had  herself 
arranged  the  cards  round  the  table — ^for  though  he  had 
repudiated  the  idea  of  paying  her  undue  attention.  Lady 
Hartrington's  words  had  in  reality  sunk  deep  into  his 
mind«  In  the  hours  which  had  intervened,  he  had  tor- 
tured himself  a  good  deal  with  self-questioning,  asking 
his  conscience — ^his  honor — ^in  all  seriousness,  whither  he 
was  drifting,  and  beginning  to  suspect  that  the  calm 
enjoyment  of  the  last  few  weeks  might,  after  all,  be  a 
subtle  snare.  He  had  imagined,  rather  than  made,  several 
excellent  resolutions.  To  be  sure,  they  were  too  contra- 
dictory to  be  carried  out  simultaneously.  One  purpose 
was  to  break  off  the  intimacy  with  the  Freeths  by  slow, 
almost  imperceptible  degrees,  and  another  to  do  it 
abruptly,  by  going  abroad  at  once.  A  third  idea  was 
to  revoke  his  decision  about  the  law,  and  to  take  up  his 
old  studies  again,  and  work  at  them  with  such  fury  that 
his  mind  should  have  no  time  for  anything  else ;  imitating 
Lionel,  who,  by  all  accounts,  was  rapidly  making  up  for 
lost  time  at  Cambridge.  But  Lionel  Freeth,  though  by  no 
means  so  fascinating  a  man  in  society  as  Algernon,  had,  per- 
haps, a  tougher  fibre  of  character,  and  a  more  resolute  will. 

Algernon  tried  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  dow- 
ager on  his  right  hand,  and  to  profit  by  any  sapient 
remarks  from  the  learned  lips  on  his  left ;  but  the  scientific 
people  talked  very  little  "  shop,"  and  the  party  fell  into 
the  pleasant  grooves  of  lively,  rather  than  learned,  talk. 
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Ordinarily,  Algernon  wonld  have  been  quite  in  his  ele- 
ment; but  today  there  was  a  depressing  weight  at  his 
heart,  which  he  could  not  shake  off. 

This  is  a  mood,  however,  which  has  its  compensations. 
Listeners  in  society  generally  observe  more  than  talkers ; 
and  it  might  be  that  Algernon  Raybrooke  noticed  and 
remembered  the  little  events  of  that  evening  more  accu- 
rately than  the  circumstances  of  many  a  pleasanter  occa- 
sion. He  had  often  heard  the  bachelor  old  uncle  mentioned 
incidentally,  and  felt  a  genuine  interest  in  a  man  who  had 
made  a  name  and  a  fame  in  the  world;  and  as  Uncle 
Thomas  was  in  one  of  his  most  pleasant  and  genial  moods, 
the  impression  he  produced  was  very  favorable. 

The  old  man  was  above  seventy,  but  carried  his  age 
bravely.  His  hair,  which  was  very  little  thinned,  was  so 
purely  white  that  it  gave  to  his  countenance  the  same 
expression  which  powder  would  have  done;  so  that  his 
eyes,  which  had  really  preserved  their  lustre  to  a  surpris- 
ing degree,  looked  keenly  bright  beneath  the  strongly- 
marked  eyebrows,  which  still  retained  their  ebon  hue. 
Above  the  middle  height,  and  erect  of  figure,  there  was 
something  decidedly  commanding  in  his  presence;  and 
perhaps  the  consciousness  that  he  had  achieved  so  many 
successes  in  life  made  him  accept  homage  with  a  quiet 
dignity.  He  was  a  proud,  a  very  proud  man,  who  had 
lived  for  the  world,  and  valued  its  opinion  immensely. 
And  now  that  he  had  reaped  iaxne  and  honors  and  riches, 
it  was  commonly  believed  that  every  wish  of  his  heart 
must  be  gratified,  especially  as  his  physical  frame  appeared 
still  so  exceptionally  robust,  that  years  of  life  were  prob- 
ably before  him;  while,  with  his  nephew's  sons  and 
daughters  to  supply  the  place  of  lineal  descendants,  there 
did  seem  little  in  this  world  left  unenjoyed  for  the  wife- 
less, childless  old  man  to  desire.  That  he  had  remained 
unmarried  was  so  evidently  by  choice,  that  no  one  was 
inclined  to  pity  the  loneliness  of  his  old  age. 
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After  the  ladies  left  the  dining-room,  Reuben  went  off 
to  the  *^  House,"  and  Algernon  drew  his  chair  nearer  to 
*^  Uncle  Thomas,"  and  had  more  personal  conversation 
with  him  than  had  been  possible  daring  dinner.  The 
result  appeared  to  be  a  mutual  liking  between  the  old  man 
and  the  young  one.  Altogether,  it  was  in  a  pleasant  mood 
that,  half  an  hour  later,  the  gentlemen  adjourned  to  the 
drawing-roonu 

Meanwhile,  an  addition  to  the  party  had  quietly 
arrived.  Mrs.  Brindley  and  her  daughter  were  sufficiently 
intimate  with  the  Ereeths  to  be  treated  without  ceremony, 
and  it  was  quite  a  common  thing,  when  the  number  for 
dinner  was  made  up,  for  them  to  come  in  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  evening,  '^  just  for  a  little  music."  They  did  so 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  party  of  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
room  was  also  increased  by  the  two  younger  girls,  Phoabe 
and  Jane,  and  their  governess,  Hester  Otway. 

It  chanced  that  Mrs.  Brindley,  in  the  act  of  examining 
some  photographs,  was  seated  just  opposite  the  drawing- 
room  door,  while  Aline,  standing  near,  was  chatting  with 
Catherine  in  an  animated  manner,  when  old  Mr.  Freeth 
entered  the  room.  Algernon  had  preceded  him  by  a  few 
minutes,  and  was  admiring  his  venerable,  dignified  appear- 
ance, when  a  marked  change  came  over  the  old  man's 
countenance.  Perhaps  no  one  else  in  the  room  observed 
it,  for  the  sudden  paleness  did  not  last ;  only,  when  the 
natural  color  returned  to  the  cheeks,  it  seemed  to  have 
brought  with  it  some  lines  of  age  that  had  not  been  re- 
marked before. 

At  first  Algernon  thought  the  old  man  was  ill,  and 
half  rose  from  the  sofa  on  which  he  was  lounging  to  offer 
assistance ;  but  he  soon  altered  his  opinion,  and  felt  per- 
suaded that  some  mental  shock  had  been  received.  Soon 
afterward  old  Mr.  Freeth  was  formally  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Brindley  and  her  daughter,  to  whom,  on  the  occasion,  he 
made  a  stately  liow,  but  hardly  attempted  conversation ; 
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and  when  presently  he  helped  himself  to  coffee,  the  cup 
trembled  in  his  hand.  Altogether,  there  was  a  collapse ; 
he  was  no  longer  the  '^  old  man  eloquent "  he  had  been  a 
few  minutes  before. 

Algernon  may  be  pardoned  for  puzzling  and  speculat- 
ing a  little  as  to  what  it  could  have  been  that  had  hap* 
pened.  Nothing  seemed  to  have  occurred,  and  there  were 
no  strangers  to  the  old  man  present  except  the  widow  and 
her  daughter,  who,  indeed,  because  they  so  evidently  were 
strangers  to  him,  might  be  presumed  incapable  of  disturb* 
ing  him.  Mrs.  Brindley  looked  a  shade  disappointed  at 
his  curtness,  fer  she  had  long  wished  to  see  the  feimous  old 
uncle,  and  would  have  liked  to  talk  with  him  a  little. 
There  was,  however,  something  too  discouraging  in  his 
manner  for  her  to  address  him  again;  and  yet  she  was 
interested  in  him,  and  looked  at  him,  from  time  to  time, 
with  something  very  like  a  stare.  And,  indeed,  it  hap- 
pened that  their  eyes  met  more  than  once. 

Later  in  the  evening,  however,  a  little  circumstance 
occurred  which  made  sufficient  impression  on  Algernon's 
mind  to  be  remembered  long  afterward.  Uncle  Thomas 
was  not  given  to  ^^  petting,'*  but  if  he  had  a  flEivorite  in  the 
family,  it  was  supposed  to  be  Jane ;  therefore,  there  was 
nothing  strange  in  his  beckoning  to  her  to  take  a  chair 
next  hiuL  Algernon  was  sitting  near,  listening  abstract* 
edly  to  Catherine's  playing  of  a  ^^song  without  words,*' 
instead  of  hovering  about  the  piano  to  turn  the  leaves,  as 
assuredly  he  would  have  done  a  week  ago.  So  placed,  he 
could  not  help  hearing,  though  at  first  with  but  divided 
attention,  the  conversation  between  the  old  man  and  his 
great-niece.  After  a  little  ordinary  chat,  Algernon's  ear 
caught  the  remark : 

'*  I  did  not  quite  catch  that  lady's  name.  Will  you  tell 
me  who  she  is  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Brindley,"  replied  Jane.  "  I  wonder,  uncle,"  she 
continued,  "that  you  have  never  seen  her  before.    She  is 
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quite  an  intimate  friend.  Indeed,  Phoebe  calls  her  ^  Mamma 
Brindley'  sometimes." 

*^  Really  1  But  I  think  I  have  heard  your  father  men- 
tion the  name,  though  I  never  chanced  to  meet  the  lady 
till  now.  Yon  know  I  do  not  go  to  evening  parties ;  and 
when  I  have  dined  here  before,  there  have  seldom  been 
ladies.    This  gayety  is  quite  an  exception." 

*^  Oh,  uncle,  I  wish  yon  came  oftener,  so  as  to  know  all 
our  friends,"  replied  Jane,  with  a  genuine  sincerity  ia  her 
tone,  to  which  the  undemonstrative  old  man  was  not  quite 
insensible. 

^Are  you  sure  I  should  like  to  know  them  all?"  he 
said,  with  a  smile. 

**  But  you  need  only  know  well  those  you  liked  best. 
Why,  even  I  canH  like  everybody." 

^^  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  But  to  return  to  your  friend 
Mrs.  BrindLey.  Did  you  ever  happen  to  hear  what  her 
maiden  name  was  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  it  in  an  old  music-book,"  replied 
the  girl,  '^  though  I  forget  it  just  now.  I  fancy  it  begins 
with  a  K.  But  I  do  believe  the  old  book  I  am  thinking  of 
is  here.  There  is  a  quantity  of  Aline's  music  mixed  up 
with  ours.    I'll  go  and  look." 

Now,  Algernon  perfectly  remembered  the  old  musio 
book  to  which  Jenny  alluded,  and  had  noticed  the  name, 
Susan  Karvil,  written  therein  more  than  once.  He  felt 
interested  enough  to  be  glad  that  it  was  forthcoming,  as  he 
saw  Jane  carrying  it  across' the  room. 

Perhaps  few  inanimate  objects  are  so  potent  in  recalling 
the  past  as  an  old  music-book,  where,  without  system  or 
much  order,  ballads  which  have  had  their  day,  and  dance 
music  no  less  obsolete,  are  bound  up  with  a  few  classical 
compositions  of  perennial  freshness,  for  the  sake  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  whole  book  has  been  allowed  a  prolonged 
lease  of  existence. 

The  old  man  laid  the  book  across  hb  knees,  and  took 
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np  the  cue  vhich  Catherine — ^nov  risen  from  the  piiao— 
innocently  gave,  that  he  was  looking  ont  Bometbing  be 
iriBhed  played.  So  he  turned  over  the  yellowed  leaves  of 
"She  wore  a  Wreath  of  Ro«es,"  "Oh,  no,  we  never  men- 
tion her,"  and  half  a  dozen  other  BongB  of  the  BSme  cUss ; 
old  setB  of  qnadrilleB,  and  early  waltzes  of  Strauss,  till  he 
stopped  at  "  RoasBeaa's  Dream,"  which  he  aaked  Catherine 
to  play.  He  had  ascertained  all  he  wanted  to  know;  and 
passing  comments  on  the  old  inndo  almost  chased  away 
the  recollection  from  Jane's  mind  of  why  the  book  had 
been  songht. 

"Aline  Brindley  riogit  old  balladB  bo  well,"  said  Jane, 
continuing  the  conversation  began.  "Do  you  know 
'Anld  Robin  Grey,*  uncle?  and  would  you  like  me  to 
aak  her  to  sing  it?" 

"As  you  like,  my  dear.  Your 'young  fiiend  seems  a 
very  charming  young  lady." 

"  She  is,  indeed ;  and  don't  you  think  her  very 
pretty?" 

"  Very." 

"  I  am  so  glad  yon  think  so,"  replied  Jane  with  glee, 
"because  opinions  differ.  Now,  I  admire  her  so  much, 
that  it  pleases  me  to  think  I  am  right.  She  seems  to  me  so 
perfectly  unlike  other  people — so  much  handsomer,  to  my 
ta^te,  than  any  one  t  ever  saw — that  I  don't  even  compare 
her  with  other  people.  Did  you,  uncle,  ever  see  any  one  at 
all  like  her?" 

"  Kot  for  many  a  long  year." 

"  She  is  not  in  the  least  like  Mrs.  Brindley,  is  she  f  " 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

And  then  the  accidents  of  the  evening  broke  off  the 
Uttle  l4te-4-t&e.  But  Aline  sang  "Anld  Robin  Grey," 
soon  after  which  Uncle  Thomas  inquired  if  his  carriage 
had  arrived;  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
pleaded  that  he  had  been  np  late  for  many  nights,  and 
was  the  first  to  take  leave. 
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But  when  the  old  man  reached  his  home,  he  did  not  at 
once  seek  rest.  He  ordered  lights  in  his  study,  but 
told  his  servants  not  to  sit  np.  Then  he  opened  a 
drawer  which  had  not  been  unlocked  for  years,  and 
took  from  it  a  sealed  packet  some  ^eight  inches  square. 
His  fingers  broke  the  seals,  but  with  unsteady  touch,  and 
then  rested  on  a  dark  morocco  case.  Not  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  he  touched  the  spring  by  which 
it  opened,  but  he  pressed  it  now  without  pause  or  flinch- 
ing. When  the  lid  flew  open,  it  revealed  a  fine  painting  on 
ivory,  the  half-length  portrait  of  a  very  lovely  woman ;  but 
it  looked  like  Aline  Brindley  herself,  costumed  in  a  by-gone 
fEUshion  I 

When  Thomas  Freeth  had  last  looked  at  that  minia- 
ture, he  had  needed  no  assisting  glass  to  reveal  its  delicate 
traceries,  and  at  first  he  thought  the  image  blurred  and 
flEkded.  But  peering  at  it  again  through  his  double  eye- 
glass, he  saw  how  little  time  had  touched  it. 

^'  Yes,''  he  murmured  to  himself,  "  yes,  the  granddaugh- 
ter is  her  very  self^  returned  to  youthful  bloom  and  beauty ; 
while  the  daughter  is  as  mudi.the  image  of  the  cruel, 
tyrant  husband." 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

A  MATRIMONIAL  TfiTB-A-T£rE. 

•*  A  ND  how  did  the  evening  go  off  after  I  left  ?**  said 
-^^  Reuben  Appersley,  as  he  was  taking  his  solitaiy 
break&st  an  hour  or  two  later  than  the  rest  of  the  family 
— Catherine,  however,  presiding  to  minister  to  his  wants. 

*^  Oh,  the  girls  sang,  and  I  played,  and  we  all  talked ;  I 
don't  know  that  there  is  anything  else  to  tell,"  replied 
Catherine,  *^  except  that  we  -were  not  late,  for  uncle  broke 
up  the  party  by  leaving  early,  and  the  remaining  guestd 
soon  followed." 

"  Quite  right  too,"  cried  Reuben,  with  emphasis ;  "  the 
late  hours  of  London  life  are  perfectly  killing,  and  every 
one  who  sets  a  better  example  is  a  public  benefactor.  I 
only  wish  I  could — very  soon  I  would." 

**  I  have  often  wondered,  dear  Reuben,  that  you  bear 
the  change  of  habits  so  well,"  replied  his  wife. 

"  But  I  hate  it  none  the  less,"  he  continued ;  ^'  one  must 
have  sleep ;  but  these  morning  slumbers  make  me  ashamed 
of  myself.  Here  am  I  breakfasting  at  eleven  o'clock, — 
why,  at  Five  Oaks  I  should  have  been  up  for  hours,  and 
very  likely  had  a  seven  miles'  ride  by  this  time ; "  and  as  he 
spoke,  Reuben  cracked  an  egg  with  such  unnecessary  vio- 
lence, that  half  of  it  was  wasted. 

"I  think,^' said  Catherine  with  a  smile,  "I  think  we 
have  all  been  working  desperately  hard  this  London  season ; 
we  women  at  what  is  called  pleasure,  and  you  and  papa 
at  business,  and  I  think  we  are  all  growing  pale  and  thin, 
and  a  trifle  cross,  in  consequence." 
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^'  Nay,  Kate,  I  have  not  foand  you  cross,  whatever  other 
people  may  have  been,"  replied  Renben,  with  a  hearty,  lov- 
ing warmth,  which  went  straight  to  her  heart ;  and  he  con- 
tinaed,  ^'  but  I  did  think  you  looking  far  from  well  yester- 
day,— ^perhaps  you  were  tired,  for  you  look  better  this 
morning." 

**  Oh,  I  feel  pretty  well,*'  replied  his  wife. 

^'  Still,  yoa  are  thinner,"  said  Reuben,  **  and  I  should 
like  to  see  a  little  more  pink  in  your  cheeks.  Now,  do  get' 
back  the  roses, Eatty,  before  the  Drawing-room  day;  for, 
as  we  have  been  persuaded  into  this  assumption  of  dignity, 
I  should  like  you  to  look  your  besl^  when  you  are  pre- 
sented." 

^'  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  allowed  myself  to  be  pre- 
sented," returned  Catherine.  ^'  The  dear  Queen  has  not  a 
more  loyal  and  loving  subject  than  I  am,  and  there  is  not  a 
hand  in  the  world  I  should  so  much  like  to  kiss  as  hers. 
Yet,  for  all  that,  I  feel,  in  *  going  to  Court,'  a  little  like  only 
a  half-welcome  guest.  Royalty  roust  be  infinitely  bored  by 
the  press  and  push  of  people  desiring  to  be  *  received,' — 
people  of  a  class  that,  a  few  years  ago — ^from  all  I  hear 
— ^would  never  have  dreamed  of  seeking  such  a  distinc- 
tion." 

**At  any  rate,"  said  her  husband,  *'as  your  father's 
daughter  and  my  wife,  you  have  every  right  to  the  honor." 

*'  WeU,  in  that  sense,  certainly.  And  now  that  it  is  all 
arranged  with  friends,  an^  my  dress  ordered,  I  must  go 
through  with  it ;  but  I  shall  feel  very  lonely.  At  the  same 
time,  I  think  mamma  was  quite  right  to  give  up  the  idea 
for  herself;  the  fatigue  and  excitement  would  have  been  too 
much  for  her." 

*^  Why  is  it  that  Miss  Brindley's  presentation  is  put  off?  " 
asked  Reuben. 

"Apparently  because  Aline  has  so  strong  a  disinclina- 
tion to  its  taking  place  at  present.    I  never  knew  her  so 
firm  as  she  has  been  on  the  subject, — she  who  generally 
14 
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yields  to  her  mother  in  everything.  I  haye  my  own  idea 
about  her  motives,  but  T  hardly  like  to  breathe  it,  even  to 
you.'* 

"  Oh,  but  tell  me,— out  with  it." 

^'  Remember,  then,  that  it  is  only  my  opinion,  and  that  I 
really  have  very  little  to  go  upon  ;  and  yet  I  do  think  that 
latterly,  since  Aline  has  been  so  much  admired,  Mrs.  Brind- 
ley  has  become  extravagantly  ambitions  for  her  daughter.'* 

"  Certainly  she  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  I  used  to  fancy- 
Lionel  thought  so.  Indeed,  I  considered  the  mother  rather 
made  up  to  him.  Surely,  she  would  think  Lionel  a  suffi- 
ciently good  match  ?  " 

*^  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  Li  used  to  be  a  great  fav- 
orite, but  I  think  she  has  cooled  toward  him  lately. 
Phoebe  brings  me  a  good  deal  of  gossip,  she  is  at  the  Brind- 
ley's  so  much  ;  and  she  says  there  is  some  rich  man  with 
a  title  who  has  got  introduced  to  them  lately,  and  who, 
it  appears,  was  fascinated  by  seeing  Aline  at  the  Opera. 
Now,  we  all  know  that  Mrs.  Brindley  has  very  little  of  what 
is  called  sentiment ;  but  she  does  dearly  love  money,  or, 
rather,  all  the  good  things  which  money  will  buy." 

"  But  surely  she  will  not  sell  her  daughter  to  a  man 
she  did  not  like?  "  said  Reuben,  with  some  indignation. 

'^  She  would  be  shocked  at  such  an  insinuation,"  replied 
Catherine ;  '*  but  prudence,  as  she  sometimes  reminds  us,  is 
one  of  the  cardinal  virtues;  her  prudence,  however,  is  a 
very  expansive  affair, — like  a.  large  cloak,  I  sometimes 
fancy,  worn  over  ugly  things." 

**  But  I  think  the  girl  likes  Lionel,"  returned  Reuben, 
^*  as  well  as  that  he  admires  her ;  though,  if  she  can  be  per- 
suaded to  give  him  up  for  money  or  rank,  he  has  a  lucky 
escape  from  marrying  her,  that  is  all." 

"  If  there  really  be  an  attachment,"  said  Catherine,  "  I 
do  not  think  Lionel  need  fear.  From  what  I  have  ob- 
served lately,  I  think  Aline  is  one  of  those  rarely  fine  char^ 
acters^  who,  out  of  gentleness  and  kindliness  of  nature,  will 
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sacrifice  to  others  all  manner  of  trifling  wishes  and  pleas- 
ures ;  but  in  matters  of  principle,  or  where  the  affections 
are  concerned,  can  be  firm  as  a  rock.  I  am  very  fond  of 
Aline,  and  should  like  her  for  a  si8ter.'\ 

^^Tou  are  a  good  champion  for  her,  at  any  rate,*'  replied 
the  husband,^'  though  some  people  would  say  Lionel  might 
do  better." 

"  That's  a  horrid  way  of  looking  at  it." 

"  I  only  said  ^  some  people,'  my  darling ;  not  that  I  so 
looked  at  it.  But,  after  all,  we  are  only  speculating  on  what 
may  be  mere  moonshine." 

**  Just  so ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  time  enough  for  poor 
Li  to  think  of  marrying  when  he  is  called  to  the  Bar ;  and 
when  he  has  paid  his  debts.  It  was  yery  good  of  you,  Reu- 
ben, to  tell  him  to  pay  every  one  else  before  he  paid  you." 

^*  Only  right,  I  think.  But  I  forgot  to  tell  you  he  is 
going  to  send  me  a  hundred  pounds  next  week." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,"  exclaimed  Catherine ;  "  not  on  ^ 
count  of  the  money,  but  because  it  is  a  sign  that  he  is  get- 
ting out  of  debt.  It  is  quite  a  shame  that  Mr.  Rawlins  has 
not  paid  you  himself,  since  the  money  was  borrowed  for  his 
use,  and  to  meet  his  extravagances."  ^ 

^^  Rawlins  is  little  better  than  a  regular  blackleg,"  re- 
plied Reuben,  with  warmth.  *^  I  suppose  Otway  was  much 
such  another." 

^^  I  hope  not,  for  Hester's  sake,"  said  Catherine. 

^'  I  dare  say  Hester  takes  after  her  mother.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  women  of  that  flEimily ;  indeed,  I  always 
pitied  the  poor  wife,  and  I  cannot  help  liking  Miss  Otway. 
I  assure  you  I've  tried,"  he  added,  with  a  little  emphasis. 

^^  Rather  hard  upon  poor  Hester,"  said  Catherine,  after 
a  moment's  pause, — perhaps  she  remembered  that  little  tale 
she  had  heard  about  Reuben's  passing  admiration  of  years 
ago ;  "  and  yet  a  great  triumph  for  her  to  hold  her  own 
against  your  prejudice.  I  wonder  if  she  will  ever  hear  any- 
thing more  of  her  father  ?  " 
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"  I  think  she  will,  and  before  very  long.  But,  Etty,  you 
must  not  teU  I  say  so.  I  am  particularly  warned  to  keep  all 
we  bear  close." 

^'  Then  you  have  gained  some  information  about  him  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so.  If  we  are  on  the  right  scent,  we  know 
the  name  by  which,  for  twenty  years,  he  has  passed,  and 
we  know  the  emissary  he  employed  to  bring  the  money  to 
his  daughter." 

^'Tou  mean  the  elderly  woman  who  so  interested  Aline 
Brindley  ?  "  said  Catherine. 

"  I  do.  There's  a  mystery  about  her  too ;  but  I  cannot 
see  that  we  have  much  to  do  with  that.  She  leads  a  per- 
fectly harmless  life,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  decayed 
gentlewoman ;  pays  her  way,  but  has  no  acquaintances ;  has 
a  few  letters  now  and  then ;  generally,  they  bear  the  Mel- 
bourne postmark,  but  lately  she  had  one  from  Natal,  and 
in  a  handwriting  that  used  to  come  from  Australia." 

"  And  do  they  watch  for  her  letters,  poor  thing  1 "  ex- 
claimed Catherine,  with  indignant  scorn.  ^'Reuben,  I 
wish  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  secret  inquiry  peo- 
ple, and  their  dirty  work.  It  is  not  like  you  to  use  such 
tools,  aild  I  am  sure  no  good  will  come  of  it." 

*^  Don't  suppose  I  like  the  work.  I  hate  it.  But  it  is  per- 
fectly lawful,  and  even  necessary.  Why  do  you  say  no 
good  will  come  of  it  ?  " 

^^  Because  I  have  an  instinct  that  says  so." 

"That's  just  like  a  woman.  Women  always  put  in- 
stinct above  reason.  Now,  my  reason  tells  me  that  truth 
will  come  of  it ;  and  that  is  the  very  good  I  am  seeking." 

"  I  hope  from  my  heart,  dear  Reuben,  that  you  may  be 
right,  and  I  wrong,"  said  the  wife.  "  I  know  that  I  often 
have  strong  opinions  which  I  cannot  easily  argue  about." 

"And  that  is  just  what  vexes  me  sometimes.  I  am 
sure,  Kitty,  I  am  never  so  pleased  as  when  we  think  alike ; 
and  when  we  do  not,  if  you  could  only  convince  me  I  am 
wrong,  I  would  give  way  directly." 
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"  I  would  rather,  when  we  differ,  be  convinced  by  you 
at  any  time,"  replied  Catherine.  "  But  I  admit  that  feelings 
and  instincts  are  unmanageable,  and  generally  refuse  to 
be  convinced  of  anything  against  their  showing.  But  I 
will  try  to  express  in  words  what  I  feel  about  this  Otway 
affair,  if  you  like.'* 

"  I  wish  you  would."  ^ 

"  I  feel  that  when,  for  twenty  years,  God  has  allowed 
a  mystery  of  this  kind  to  remain  unsolved,  it  acquires  a  sort 
of  sacredness,  as  if  He  had  had  pity  on  the  transgression, 
and  was  willing  to  consign  it  to  oblivion." 

*^  And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall 
be  disclosed,  ultimately." 

"Yes,  at  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  but  then,  I  believe,  we 
shall  be  so  horrified  at  seeing  ourselves  as  we  really  are,  we 
shall  not  have  eyes  for  the  sips  of  others." 

"  I  suppose  that  is  the  orthodox  way  of  looking  at 
things,"  said  Reuben  ;  "  but  still,  as  long  as  we  are  in  this 
world,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  bring  every  sort  of  truth 
to  light.  Now,  I  want  the  truth  about  my  poor  father  es- 
tablished once  for  all;  and  to  do  this  I  would  willingly 
pay  Otway's  debts ;  but  I  don't  believe  there  is  need  for 
this.  If  my  information  is  correct,  he  has  made  a  heap  of 
money  in  the  gold-fields,  and  already  paid  some  of  them  off." 

"  I  am  so  glad  of  this,  if  only  for  Hester's  sake.  But 
still  I  wish  the  story  of  his  absconding  were  not  being  raked 
up ;  the  present  generation  knows  nothing  about  him ;  and 
there  are  some  things  that  it  seems  but  charity  to  let  the 
moss  of  forgetfulness  gather  about.  However,  no  doubt 
you  know  best." 

"  Whether  I  do  or  not,"  said  Reuben,  "  I  have  gone  too 
far  to  recede." 

"Then  I  will  say  no  more,"  returned  the  wife,  "though 
I  did  wish  you  to  know  what  I  felt." 

"  I  think  I  will  order  my  horse,  and  have  a  gallop  in  the 
park.     I  seem  to  want  fresh  air  to  clear  my  brain." 


CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

A  DSAWINQ-BOOM  DAY. 

Fwas  a  Drawing-room  day,  and  the  different  sections 
of  London  society  concerned  in  that  momentous  cir- 
cumstance were  astir  betimes.  Great  ladies,  accustomed  to 
the  life  of  courts  from  their  youth  upward,  perhaps  feel  no 
bounding  of  pulse  on  such  occasions ;  yet  even  they  are 
sometimes  critical  and  anxious  about  feathers  and  laces, 
and,  for  half  an  hour,  wrathful  with  that  dilatory  Madam 

F ,  who  never  will  send  home  a  dress  till  the  wearer  is 

waiting  to  don  it.  Tet  it  does  arrive  just  in  time,  and  is 
so  lovely,  that  Madam  F is  forgiven  Mdth  only  a  warn- 
ing about  ^'  another  time ; "  a  warning  which  she  takes  with 
a  smile,  as  if  it  were  a  plenary  indulgence.  And  the  great- 
est of  great  ladies  cares  for  her  diamonds,  and  has  them 
brushed  and  burnished,  and  laid  for  hours  in  the  sunshine, 
if  she  knows  what  the  savants  say,  that  diamonds  absorb 
light,  and  give  back  the  radiance  they  have  harbored. 

Very  young  girls,  again,  shielded  by  the  maternal  wing, 
and  with  nerves  unjaded,  and  too  inexperienced  of  life  to  be 
very  much  frightened  at  anything,  often  bear  themselves 
bravely  through  the  ordeal  of  their  *'  presentation.'^  But 
novices  of  the  class  to  which  Catherine  belonged,  generally 
feel  an  excitement  and  feverish  anxiety  about  the  events 
which  are  a  decided  counterpoise  to  the  honor  and  pleasure 
experienced.  It  is  very  well  to  take  the  necessary  regula- 
tion lessons  in  the  management  of  a  long  train,  and  the 
execution  of  the  court  courtesy ;  but  few  women  who  have 
encountered  it  deny  the  trial  of  nerve  it  is,  when  they  have, 
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for  the  first  time,  to  acquit  themselves  before  royalty,  and  a 
host  of  critical  observers.  Nay,  the  mere  physical  fatigue 
that  is  undergone  on  these  occasions  is  sometimes  appalling, 
except  to  the  very  robust,  and,  latterly,  Catherine  could  not 
be  said  quite  to  belong  to  that  class. 

But,  besides  the  wearers  of  court  dresses,  and  the  mil- 
liners who  toiU  drive  everything  off  to  the  last,  and  are  rat- 
tling about  in  cabs,  with  their  boxes  and  baskets,  all  the 
morning,  there  is  an  intermediate  class  who  take  delight  in 
looking  on,  and  admiring  or  criticising  the  appearance  of 
their  friends.  Aline  Brindley  had  persuaded  her  mother  to 
put  off  their  presentation  for  another  year ;  but  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  gain  a  little  knowledge  of 
routine  and  etiquette  by  means  of  Mrs.  Reuben  Appersley's 
experience.  Accordingly,  it  had  been  arranged  that  Mrs. 
Brindley  and  her  daughter  were  to  "come  and  see  her 
dressed,'^  and  await  her  return,  to  hear  all  circumstances 
minutely  detailed. 

But  when  the  appointed  time  arrived,  no  Mrs.  Brindley  or 
Aline  appeared ;  upon  which  default  Phoebe  offered,  begged 
indeed,  to  be  allowed  to  go  and  fetch  them.  The  distance 
to  their  home  was  so  short,  that  she  often  did  visit  them 
alone,  and  no  objection  was  made  to  the  proposal.  But 
Phoebe  was  a  long  time  absent;  a  longer  time,  indeed,  than 
could  quite  truthfully  have  been  accounted  for  by  even  the 
state  of  affairs  which  she  found  at  Mrs.  Brindley's  residence ; 
and  when  she  did  return,  she  only  brought  with  her  Aline, 
who  had  barely  five  minutes  of  time  allowed  her  in  which 
to  examine  the  various  lovely  fabrics  which  made  up  Cath- 
erine's court  dress.  Reuben  had  made  this  the  occasion  of 
completing  his  wife's  suit  of  diamonds  by  giving  her  a 
tiara,  which,  even  in  the  broad  daylight,  fiashed  brilliantly 
amid  her  dark  hair.  In  truth,  diamonds,  and  rare,  soft  lace, 
and  the  "  court  plumes,"  became  Catherino^  admirably, 
seeming  in  perfect  harmony  with  her  style  of  beauty. 
There  are  women  who  look  the  worse  the  more  richly  they 
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are  clothed ;  but  Catherine  was  one  who  **  carried  off  dress,*' 
and  as  Reaben  helped  her  into  the  carriage,  he  had  the 
grace  to  let  her  know  how  proud  he  felt  of  his  wife. 

Catherine  smiled  her  pleasure  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
her  appearance ;  but  sometimes  she  wished  he  would  look 
deeper,  and  more  often  find  something  else  than  her  beauty 
to  praise.  A  great  fault  on  her  part  was  this  discontent. 
To  cease  to  admire  the  face  and  form  of  the  beloved  is  the 
first  outward  token  of  love's  decay.  True  love  finds  some- 
thing admirable  in  the  most  homely  features ;  true  love  is 
^'  sick  unto  death ''  when  it  sees  the  object  of  its  regard 
only  as  others  see  it,  and  it  would  have  been  wiser  of  Cath- 
erine to  rejoice  that  her  husband  still  thought  her  so  fair. 

There  was  a  mystery  which  even  Aline  had  not  solved 
that  prevented  her  mother  going  to  Telford  House  that  day. 
Londoners,  with  their  ten  postal  deliveries  per  day,  are 
always  liable  to  the  plague  of  unwelcome  letters,  and  just 
as  Mrs.  Brindley  was  preparing  to  start,  she  received  a  com- 
munication which  moved  her  deeply,  although  she  would 
not  divulge  to  her  daughter  what  the  tribulation  was. 

^'  My  dear,"  she  replied,  in  answer  to  Aline's  attempt  at 
soothing,  "  it  is  from  a  person  you  never  heard  mentioned, 
— a  person  I  thought  dead  long  ago.  Don't  question  me, 
or  I  shall  be  angry.  Surely,  I  am  not  obliged  to  tell  yoa 
everything." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing," 
exclaimed  Aline,  hurt  at  the  implied  censure;  ^^but  it 
grieves  me  to  see  you  in  tro<lble,  and  to  be  so  powerless  to 
comfort  you." 

"  You  cannot  comfort  me ;  but  if  you  wish  to  please  me^ 
leave  me  alone,  and  go  to  the  Freeths,  and  make  my  apol- 
ogies. I  cannot  accompany  you, — I  have  something  else  to 
do." 

"  What  shall  I  say  ?  "  asked  the  daughter,  with  a  slight 
sigh,  but  desiring  to  be  meekly  obedient. 

"  Say  I  am  not  well ;  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  true." 
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"They  will  be  so  sorry,  and  will  let  me  come  home 
soon,  I  know^'  returned  Aline. 

''That  is  just  what  I  do  not  require.  Ton  can  stay  as 
long  as  you  Uke,  and  you  can  tell  me  everything  about 
Mrs.  Appersley's  dress,  and  how  she  looks,  and  that  will 
do  just  as  well  as  my  seeing  her.  What  I  chiefly  want  to 
know,  is  how  much  the  whole  affair  costs.'' 

"  But,  dear  mamma,  I  cannot  ask  any  questions  of  that 
sort." 

"  Of  course  you  cannot  in  a  rude,  indelicate  way  ; 
though,  if  you  keep  your  wits  about  you,  something  may 
ooze  out.  However,  it  is  of  no  consequence ;  I  should  not 
mind  asking  Mrs.  Freeth,  and  she  would  tell  me,  I  know. 
But  really  I  cannot  think  about  Mrs.  Appersley  just  now. 
I  certainly  am  glad  we  were  not  going  to  be  presented 
today,  that's  all." 

Of  course  this  conversation  caused  some  delay,  and 
when  Aline  withdrew  to  write  two  or  three  needful  little 
notes,  preparatory  to  keeping  her  appointment  with  the 
Freeths,  she  fell  into  a  reverie,  out  of  which  she  was 
startled  by  the  striking  of  the  clock.  The  notes  had  to  be 
written  in  haste,  and  they  were  scarcely  finished  when 
Phoebe  Freeth  was  announced. 

"  I  will  not  keep  you  three  minutes,"  said  Aline ;  "  it  is 
inexcusable  of  me  to  have  brought  you  out  to  fetch  me." 

"  Oh,  it  was  a  pleasant  little  walk,"  said  Phcsbe ;  "  but, 
really,  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  I  was  to  tell  you  the  car- 
riage was  ordered  half  an  hour  earlier  than  we  said  yester- 
day." 

"  Ah,  had  I  known  this,  I  really  would  have  been  punc- 
tual," replied  Aline.  "You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
mamma  cannot  come  with  us.  I  was  to  say  she  does  not 
feel  well  enough." 

"  Oh,  what  a  pity  !  " 

Bift  by  this  time  Aline  had  arranged  her  hat  and  but- 
toned her  gloves,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  two  girls  were 
14* 
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threading  briskly  the  three  or  four  streets  which  alone  inter- 
vened between  the  two  residences,  and  were,  as  we  know, 
just  in  time  to  see  Catherine  in  all  her  splendor. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Brindley  was  occnpied  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner.  Though  not  a  crying  woman  generally, 
she  shed  some  bitter  tears  in  the  solitade  of  her  own  room, 
as  she  looked  oat  from  her  wardrobe  the  soberest-looking 
and  least  remarkable  gown  she  coald  find,  and  for  which 
she  exchanged  the  rather  pretty  and  very  fashionable  morn- 
ing dress  she  had  on.  Then  she  selected  the  dowdiest  bon- 
net of  her  stock,  and  a  black  silk  mantle,  and,  thus  equip- 
ped, came  downstairs,  and  passed  hastily  out  of  the  house, 
merely  saying  to  the  housemaid,  '^  It  is  uncertain  when  I 
shall  be  home.'' 

At  the  first  stand  she  got  into  a  cab,  and  told  the  driver 
to  take  her  to  a  certain  obscure  street  situated  near  the  New 
Road.  There  was  very  little  of  the  philosopher  about  Mrs. 
Brindley,  but  just  now  her  mind  was  pretematurally 
strained,  and  she  was  sensitive  to  influences  that,  at  a  hap- 
pier moment,  would  not  in  the  least  have  affected  her.  As 
the  cab  moved  along  at  a  drawling  pace,  she  felt  she  was 
passing  into  a  new  world.  She  had  come  into  a  district  not 
only  of  mean  houses,  but  of  the  mean  shops  which  are 
always  to  be  found  in  such  a  neighborhood*  Small  chand- 
lers' shops,  where  dried  fish  hung  side  by  side  with  tallow 
candles.  Coal  and  coke  merchants'  warehouses,  with  small 
sacks  of  the  fuel  protruding  on  the  pavement.  Butchers' 
shops,  where  shreds  of  meat — rather  than  joints — ^looked 
carrion-like ;  and  bakers'  windows,  where  loaves  were  seen 
but  dimly  through  dirty  panes.  But  most  mournful  of  all 
were  the  pawnbrokers'  shops,  with  second*hand  raiment 
hanging  near  the  doors,  flapping  in  the  soft  breeze,  and  sng^ 
gesting  all  sorts  of  painful  histories, — the  workman's 
jacket  and  the  neat  cotton  dress,  the  thin  tawdry  finery  and 
the  warm  rabbit-skin  tippet. 

Dirty  cbildren,  with  tangled,  unkempt  hair,  played  in 
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the  Street,  and  a  little  girl,  momentarily  absorbed  by  the 
fascinations  of  a  rag  doll,  was  specially  noticed  by  Mrs. 
Brindley,  because  the  cabman  palled  up  sharply  to  prevent 
his  wheels  going  over  her.  The  lady  even  moralized  to 
herself  about  the  love  of  dolls,  and  the  wonderful  workings 
of  the  maternal  instinct,  coming  round  to  a  full  recognition 
of  the  enormity  of  a  woman  who  could  neglect  or  desert  her 
ofEspring. 

Presently  the  cab  turned  into  a  street  decidedly  less 
squalid.  A  street  inhabited,  probably,  by  the  patrons  of 
the  mean  shopkeepers^  She  had  not  given  any  number, 
and  the  man  drew  up  at  his  will,  and  Mrs.  Brindley  alighted, 
and  discharged  the  vehicle.  She  walked  half  way  down  the 
street  before  she  arrived  at  the  house  she  was  seeking,  and 
realized  something  of  the  character  of  the  locality.  Three 
houses  she  passed  bore  intimations  that  apartments  were  to 
be  let.  One  dwelling  proclaimed  its  occupant  a  dress- 
maker, and  at  the  next  door  a  day-school  was  established. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  Mrs.  Brindley  was 
really  to  be  pitied,  for  the  drdeal  which  she  was  now 
enduring  had  not  been  brought  about  by  any  fault  of  her 
own. 

With  a  tolerably  steady  hand  she  ktiocked  at  the  door 
of  a  house  that  was  a  trifle  more  pretentious  than  the  oth- 
ers, inasmuch  as  the  windows  looked  brighter,  and  the 
doorsteps  cleaner. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

MRS.   BBINDLEY  DISCOVEBS  THAT  GOLD  IS    HEAVY. 

A  GIRL  in  a  pinafore — ^the  landlady's  daughter,  who 
ran  of  errands  and  waited  upon  the  lodger — opened 
the  door,  and  for  answer  to  Mrs.  Brindley's  inquiry  if  Mrs. 
Ear  lived  there,  ushered  her  across  the  door-mat  into  a  lit- 
tle front  parlor.  The  room  was  empty,  bnt  Mrs.  Biindley 
heard  the  patter  of' the  girl's  feet  along  the  passage,  and 
knew  it  was  her  voice  that  spoke  to  some  one  in  the  back 
room,  saying : 

"  Here's  a  lady  as  wapts  you,  Mrs.  Kar." 
It  might  be  about  five  minutes  that  Mrs.  Brindley  was 
kept  waiting,  but  the  time  seemed  longer.  She  surveyed,  to 
a  very  surfeit  of  observation,  the  common  worn  carpet,  the 
faded  curtains,  the  dim  old-fashioned  chimney  glass,which  re- 
flected a  cracked  vase  of  paper  flowers,  and  the  chipped  drops 
which,  at  irregular  intervals,  hung  around  a  pair  of  ancient 
lustres.  There  was  a  horse-hair  sofa  opposite  a  stuffed  chair, 
that,  by  a  stretch  of  courtesy,  might  be  called  easy.  A 
Pembroke  table  was  the  centre  ornament,  and  was  draped 
with  a  perfectly  fresh  table-cover,  so  out  of  keeping  with  the 
shabbiness  of  its  surroundings,  that  it  looked  what  it  was, 
— the  private  property  of  the  "  lodger."  An  open  work-box, 
of  the  style  of  forty  years  ago,  with  faded  blue  satin  lining, 
but  with  hinges  and  lock  as  true  as  ever,  seemed,  by  its 
weight,  to  keep  the  table-cover  steady,  and  to  tell  of  fem- 
inine industry  in  the  little  parlor. 

Mrs.  Brindley  had  seated  herself  with  her  back  to  the 
window,  so  that  she  faced  the  folding-doors  by  which  the 
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two  parlors  communicated,  and  throagh  which  the  person 
she  had  come  to  visit  in  due  time  entered. 

Mrs.  Kar  was  on  the  border-land  between  what  is 
called  "  elderly  "  and  "  old," — that  is  to  say,  sixty  years  of 
age,  fully  rung  out.  Slight  and  fair  still,  a  physiognomist 
could  not  doubt  that  she  had  once  been  a  very  lovely 
woman ;  but  there  came  fitfully  to  her  countenance  such  a 
deepening  of  its  habitually  mournful  expression,  that  ten- 
der-hearted people  had  been  known  to  question  her  in 
apprehension  of  some  present  pressing  trouble.  As  she 
paused  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway,  she  looked  more  like 
a  picture  in  its  frame  than  a  living  woman.  The  curtains 
of  a  little  bed  made  a  drapery  and  shade  at  her  back,  while 
a  sort  of  half  light  from  the  front  window  streamed  upon 
her.  Very  pale  she  was,  and  her  lips  trembled  for  a 
moment  before  she  uttered  a  word.  Of  course  Mrs.  Brind- 
ley  had  risen,  but  she  also  stood  for  a  moment  motionless. 
Then  the  elder  woman  moved  forward  a  step,  stretched 
out  both  hands  with  a  gesture  of  deprecation,  and  ex- 
claimed: 

"  Susan  I " 

"Is  it  true  that  you  are  my  mother?  "  cried  Mrs.  Brind- 
ley,  in  that  hard  tone  which  makes  words  rattle  like 
stones. 

"  Susan  1 "  It  seemed  the  only  word  that,  as  yet,  Mrs. 
Kar  could  utter;  but  now  she  advanced  into  the  room, 
and  dropping  into  a  chair,  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  I  suppose  it  must  be  so,"  returned  Mrs.  Brindley,  her 
tone  a  little  less  flinty ;  "  but  your  letter  was  a  great  sur- 
prise." 

"  No  doubt  you  thought  me  dead,"  sobbed  the  other. 

"  Of  course  I  did ;  indeed,  my  husband  led  me  to 
believe  so  long  years  ago." 

."  He  I    Why,  I  wrote  to  him  many  times." 

"  You  wrote  to  Major  Brindley  ?  " 

"  Yes,  imploring  for  news  of  my  child." 
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*'  He  never  told  me.  Bat  I  am  sure  he  acted  for  the 
best." 

*'  Ah,  you  think  so !    But  it  was  a  little  cruel.'* 

^I  do  not  say  it  tocia  for  the  best,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Brindley  ;  '^  I  only  say  he  thought  so  He  was  a  good  kind 
husband  to  me,  and  I  do  not  like  to  hear  him  blamed." 

^'And  because  you  remember  him  thus,  never  again 
will  I  speak  the  blame.  I  will  try  not  even  to  think 
it." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  broken  by  Mrs.  Brindley. 
Being  a  woman  whose  true  sphere  was  ^a  world  of  petti- 
ness, the  contemplation  of  great  passions,  the  exhibition  of 
strong  emotions,  always  disturbed  her,  as  if  through  a  sense 
of  injury,  and,,  like  all  people  of  her  class,  she  hated  what 
she  called  a  scene.  (N.  B. — Small  natures  never  play  the 
prima  donna^s  part  in  a  "  scene.") 

*'  It  is  altogether  very  painful,"  said  Mrs.  Brindley ; 
**  I  really  wish  I  knew  what  to  say  or  do." 

The  hostess  sighed  audibly. 

^'  I  am  sure  you  must  know  what  a  surprise  your  letter 
was,"  continued  Mrs.  Brindley ;  ^'  and  as  you  seemed  anx- 
ious to  see  me,  I  thought  I  would  come  at  once.  But  how 
can  we  feel  other  than  as  strangers  ?  Tou  know  I  can  have 
no  recollections.  I  was  in  my  cradle  when  you — "  yet 
even  Mrs.  Brindley  had  not  quite  the  nerve  to  finish  the 
sentence. 

"  When  I  left  my  home,"  said  the  other, "  my  husband, 
and  my  child.  True,  dreadfully  true;  but  I  have  learned 
to  fEkce  the  truth  these  many  long  years." 

"  Well,  then,  what  is  it  you  expect  from  "me  ?  I  am 
afraid  yon  are  in  want,  and  I  assure  you  my  income  is  very 
small." 

^'  Be  at  rest  on  that  point.  I  have  sufficient  for  my 
needs.  Till  I  was  assured  of  a  provision,  I  refrained  from 
approaching  you." 

*'  Then  what  is  it  you  want  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Brindley,  in 
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a  voice  so  softened  from  her  first  manner,  that  it  sounded, 
by  comparison,  like  one  of  sympathy. 

*^  A  little  human  love  and  kind  compassion,"  said  Mrs. 
Kar,  again^urying  her  face  in  her  hands. 

*^  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  say  or  do,''  repeated 
Mrs.  Brindley,  drawing  her  chair  nearer  to  the  elder 
woman,  and  even  touching  her  arm  with  a  gesture  that  was 
intended  for  soothing.  Now  that  she  knew  money  help 
was  not  wanted,  the  daughterly  part  was  not  quite  so  hard 
to  play.  *'I  am  sure  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  comfort 
you,"  she  continued;  ^'  after  all,  it  is  certain  you  have  suf- 
fered." 

"Suffered!" 

^'  I  am  sorry  if  I  hurt  you  by  saying  so,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Brindley,  who  was  really  startled  by  the  emphasis 
with  which  the  word  had  been  repeated. 

"  You  did  not  hurt  me ;  it  was  the  right  word,  only  you 
can  never  know  how  much  I  have  suffered.  I  do  not  even 
wish  that  you  should." 

"  But  you  are  not  very  old,"  returned  the  visitor,  really 
trying  hard  to  say  and  do  what  seemed,  to  her  cold  nature, 
to  be  kind  and  discreet.  "  You  are  not  yet  very  old,  and, 
as  you  tell  me  you  have  plenty  of  money,  I  don't  see  why 
you  should  not  make  yourself  comfortable.  Though  I 
think  you  have  chosen  your  residence  in  a  miserable  neigh- 
borhood." 

"The  neighborhood  suits  a  person  who,  before  all 
things,  desires  obscurity.  Susan,  whatever  you  know  of 
your  mother's  history,  you  must  have  heard  only  from 
those  who  scorned  and  hated  her  with  unpitying  wrath. 
Can  you  bear  to  hear  it  from  her  own  lips?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  know  every- 
thing." 

"  So  be  it.  Yet  I  will  make  the  tale  as  brief  as  I  can, 
and  speak  as  little  ill  of  your  father  as  need  be.  I  was  a 
portionless  girl,  married  at  eighteen  to  a  man  of  reputed 
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wealth.  I  was  dutiful,  and  obeyed  the  relaUves  who  had 
brought  me  up,  being  myself  altogether  innocent  of  love 
and  life.  Thev  meant  well — ^I  can  see  that  now — and  were 
themselves  misled.  They  thought  the  leopard  could  change 
his  spots, — ^in  other  words,  that  a  roui  in  middle  age  would 
reform,  and  make  a  good  husband. 

Bitter  was  my  awakening,  as,  fold  by  fold,  my  horrible 
life  seemed  to  unwind  before  me.  Even  during  the  brief 
space  when  I  was  treated  with  the  fondness  the  new  toy 
called  forth,  the  fondness  was  fitful,  capricious,  and  selfish ; 
nothing  to  which  a  young  heart  could  respond  with  grate- 
ful love  and  trust.  But,  oh,  when  the  evil  days  set  in, 
bearing  on  their  strong  tide  cold  contempt  and  bitter 
insults,  brutal  acts  and  harsh  tyranny,  the  world  seemed 
changed  to  a  vast  pandemonium,  from  which  there  was  no 
escape.  In  those  days,  people  in  general  were  less  pitiful 
toward  a  wife's  troubles  than  I  think  they  are  now.  Mar- 
ital separations  always  more  or  less  branded  the  women, 
and  divorces,  though  not  impossible,  were  rare  and  costly. 
Oh,  my  trials  were  very  great  I  " 

"  Yes,"  observed  Mrs.  Brindley,  "  every  one  admitted 
you  had  a  bad  husband,  and  it  was  a  dreadful  thing  forme 
not  to  be  able  to  respect  even  my  father." 

"  Very  dreadful,  to  be  soul  orphaned,  as  I  consider  you 
were,"  said  the  hapless  mother ;  ''  so  dreadful,  that,  had  I 
realized  the  truth,  your  little  life  would  have  saved  me  from 
my  sin.  But  I  was  young  and  inexperienced,  and  had  had 
but  slight  moral  and  religious  training,  wherefore  an  unholy 
attachment  gained  the  mastery.  Surely,  I  do  not  gloss 
anything,  or  extenuate  over  much.  I  was  tempted,  and  I 
fell.    I  have  been  a  great  sinner." 

"  It  is  a  shocking  story ;  but  I  do  pity  you,  indeed  I  do," 
sighed  Mrs.  Brindley.  • 

"  Bear  with  me  to  the  end,  and  be  sure  of  this, — ^I  will 
not  call  foul  things  fair.  In  my  great  ignorance  of  law, 
and  the  realities  of  life,  I  thought  I  should  be  able  to  hide 
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my  child.  Consequently,  I  planned  to  take  you  away ;  but 
the  nurse  whom  I  had  trusted  to  bring  yoU  to  the  ren- 
dezvous, betrayed  me.  If  betrayed  is  too  harsh  a  word,  let 
me  say  she  deceived  me,  and  broke  her  promise.  At  any 
rate,  the  irrevocable  step  WlM  taken  before  I  realized  that  I 
had  deserted  my  child.  I  grieved,  I  wept,  I  called  myself 
heart-broken;  the  brand  of  shame  even  seemed  then  not 
so  dreadful  as  the  loss  of  my  child ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  I  was  under  the  influence  of  a  great  strong 
passion,  and  its  guilty  pleadings  stifled,  in  some  measure, 
the  cries  of  duty.  But  there  are  sinners  and  sinners, — at 
least,  to  me  it  seems  so ;  and  at  the  close  of  my  career,  I  am 
able  to  thank  Ood  that  He  turned  aside  all  the  specious 
tempting  baits,  and  paid  me  in  His  own  just  wages.  Of 
course,  I  did  not  feel  this  gratitude  in  early  days.  I  pined 
for  love  and  peace,  which  never  could  be  mine,  as  if  I  had 
deserved  them,  and  slowly  found  out  for  myself  that  in 
guilt  there  could  be  no  joy. 

^^  My  husband  had  dissipated  the  greater  part  of  his  for- 
tune, but  he  was  atill  rich  enough  to  carry  a  divorce  bill 
through  the  House  of  Lords,  as  I  and  another  person 
hoped  he  would  do.  Alas  for  our  expectations  t  Mr.  Kar- 
vill's  own  life  had  been  so  evil,  that  the  usual  redress  for  his 
injury  was  denied  him. 

"  Need  I  tell  you  how,  by  sure  degrees,  the  life  I  had 
entered  on  became  simply  intolerable.  Mine  was  not  the 
common  story  of  seduction  and  desertion.  He  never  cast 
me  ofll  But  as  the  real  hard  facts  of  social  life  opened  out 
to  me,  and  Ood's  immutable  laws  of  right  and  wrong 
imprinted  themselves  on  my  heart,  one  thing  became 
apparent  beyond  all  else.  Happiness  was  not  for  me ;  but 
if  peace  could  ever  be  found,  it  must  be  by  listening  to  the 
voice  of  conscience  so  lately  wakened  up.  I  tore  myself 
away  from  him  who  had  led  me  astray,  strengthened  in  my 
resolve  by  the  knowledge  that  the  life  of  guilty  mystery 
we  were  leading — ^for  the  world  at  large  never  knew  the 
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real  name  of  my  companion — was,  in  reality,  nsapping  his 
mental  powers,  and  ruining  his  prospects  in  life.  We 
neither  of  ns  belonged  to  the  class  who  can  live  peacefully 
in  shame.  We  had  slipped  out  of  the  straight  path,  but 
were  not  of  the  accustomed  travellers  in  the  thorny  cross- 
roads yet. 

^'  Sometimes  we  talked  of  our  position  almost  as  if  we 
were  discoursing  of  other  persons;  but  always  with  the 
same  result, — ^the  wrench  must  proceed  from  me.  Finally, 
I  decided  to  go  to  Australia.  I  was,  intellectually,  what  is 
called  well  educated,  and  was  quite  competent  to  be  a  gov- 
erness in  the  colonies.  He  paid  for  my  passage,  and  at  our 
tearful  parting  forced  some  money  upon  me.  I  assumed 
the  half  of  my  name,  and  the  new  life  began. 

'^  It  would  take  a  volume  to  narrate  the  strange  people 
I  encountered,  and  the  half  adventurous  life  I  led.  Years 
passed  on.  I  was  earning  my  living,  and  busily  useful  in 
many  ways,  I  had  less  and  less  time  for  painful  memories. 
It  is  true  that  I  hid  the  dark  half  of  my  history,  even  as  I 
hid  the  half  of  my  name ;  but  the  evil  day  came  when  some 
one  or  other  recognized  me,  and  bruited  my  story.  My 
character — ^false  character,  if  you  like  to  call  it — stood  so 
high,  that  if  I  had  resolutely  denied  the  accusation,  t 
should  have  been  implicitly  believed ;  but  I  did  not  load  my 
conscience  with  the  fresh  guilt  of  a  falsehood.  In  bitter 
anguish  I  pleaded  that  in  my  new  life  I  had  striven  to  do  my 
duty,  and  with  even  some  indignation  repudiated  the  idea 
that  I  could  have  contaminated  the  young.  I,  who  had 
been  watchful  with  the  keen  watchfulness  of  knowledge 
over  the  first  budding  of  evil,  to  nip  and  blight  them  at 
once  1  But  it  was  the  way  of  the  world  to  call  my  good 
conduct  hypocrisy. 

^'  I  had  saved  a  few  pounds,  so  was  not  at  once  destitute ; 
but  my  little  store  of  money  soon  dwindled,  even  though  I 
eked  out  my  means  by  needle-work.  But  I  think  a  woman 
should  have  blameless  and  happy  memories  to  ply  the 
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needle  for  a  length  of  time  contentedly.  I  know  the  mere 
mechanical  employment  nearly  maddened  me.  I  fell  ill 
with  a  low  nervouq  fever,  daring  which  there  were  many 
days  of  unconsciousness  and  delirium.  I  might  have  died, 
I  think,  but  for  the  skill  and  kindness  of  the  doctor,  who 
attended  me  without  fee  or  reward. 

**  When  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  discuss  plans  for 
the  future,  Mr.  Oldfield,  the  doctor,  startled  me  by  the  pro- 
posal that  I  should  become  his  housekeeper.  Not  that 
there  was  anything  incongruous  in  the  arrangement,  for  I  was 
ten  years  older  than  he,  and  looked  even  much  more  than 
forty.  I  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  entered  upon  my 
%  new  duties  as  soon  as  my  strength  permitted.  This  was  an 
important  epoch  in  my  life.  My  employer,  master,  friend 
— I  hardly  know  which  to  call  him — contrary  to  the  usual 
custom  of  medical  men,  made  many  changes  of  domicile ; 
but  I  was  always  willing  to  attend  him.  He  was  a  skilful 
practitioner,  and  wherever  he  settled  for  a  time,  found 
patients.  I,  too,  learned  to  dispense  drugs,  and  picked  up 
some  elementary  knowledge.  The  day  came  when  my  ben- 
efactor sickened  for  an  illness  which  he  knew  would  run  its 
alarming  course.  We  were  in  a  remote  place  at  the  time,  far 
removed  from  all  help,  but  he  had  just  the  power  to  instruct 
me  what  to  do  under  all  possible  coming  contingencies, 
and  I  had  strength  and  understanding  given  me  to  carry 
out  his  directions.  When,  after  days,  with  regard  to  which 
his  memory  was  a  blank,  consciousness  returned,  he  declared 
that  we  were  quits  now,  for  if,  under  God's  providence,  he 
had  once  saved  my  life,  I  now  had  saved  his. 

**  Hardly  was  Mr.  Oldfield  recovered,  when  there  came 
to  me  the  news  of  my  husband's  death.  Old  news,  that 
had  taken  a  year  to  reach  me ;  and  almost  simultaneously  I 
received  a  conmiunication  from  the  object  of  my  early 
guilty  passion,  offering  to  give  me  the  protection  of  his 
name,  declaring  his  readiness  to  make  me  his  wife.  Oh, 
Susan,  the  temptation  was  great,  the  trial  supreme !  " 
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"And  why  did  you  not  accept  his  only  reparation  ?  " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Brindley,  in  unfeigned  astonishment. 

"  For  reasons  that  my  inmost  soal  spoke  loudly.  Touth 
and  beauty,  which  once  he  had  prized,  were  no  longer 
mine ;  and  I  was  conscious  of  having  lost  something  of  my 
early  refinement.  How  could  it  have  been  otherwise  under 
the  circumstances  I  have  described  ?  I  should  only  have 
been  to  him  a  bitter  disappointment  and  daily  reproach ; 
and  I  preferred  remaining  to  him  a  chastened  memory. 
But  I  think  I  may  add  that  some  less  selfish  motives 
strengthened  my  refusal  He  had  risen  to  fame  and 
influence  in  the  world, — ^marriage  with  me  would  have  set 
tongues  tattling,  and  have  tarnished  his  name  to  a  ceitain 
degree." 

"  Well,  I  must  say  I  think  you  made  a  great  mistake," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Brindley ;  "  a  middle-aged  man  in  a  good 
position  can  do  pretty  much  as  he  likes  with  regard  to  mar- 
rying, and  even  if  he  had  suffered  a  little,  it  would  have 
been  no  more  than  he  deserved." 

**  Ah,"  sighed  the  other,  "  you  cannot  see  things  as  I 
saw  them.  I  had  been  forced  to  bear  the  brand ;  I  knew 
its  smart,  though  I  had  grown  used  to  suffering.  Nothing 
of  personal  joyousness  remained  for  me;  my  .best  satisfac- 
tion was  serving  and  sacrificing  myself  for  others." 

"  Well,  if  you  feel  it  so,  nothing  more  is  to  be  said ; 
though,  for  my  part,  I  should  have  thought  the  protection 
of  a  husband  very  desirabla" 

"  Once  I,  too,  should  have  thought  so ;  but  that  tirae 
was  past.  However,  I  must  hurry  on  with  the  details  of 
my  life.  Mr.  Oldfield  speculated,  made  much  money  in 
consequence  of  the  gold  discoveries,  and  I  participated  in 
the  gains.  I  kept  accounts  for  him,  and  was  often  nurse  to 
his  patients.  I  can  satisfy  my  conscience  that  what  I  pos- 
sess I  have  earned,  save,  indeed,  that  I  once  accepted  a 
handful  of  gold  from  a  dying  man,  who  told  me  that  my  three 
days  of  gentle  nursing  was  all  the  kindness  he  had  known 
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since  his  mother  blessed  him  on  her  death-bed.  In  her 
name,  and  for  her  sake,  he  implored  me  to  take  it  without 
scruple." 

*^  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  England  ? "  asked 
Mrs.  Brindley,  a  little  abruptly. 

"  Ah,  that  I  must  not  exactly  tell  you«  I  came  to  Eng- 
land on  a  confidential  errand,  for  which,  again,  I  have  been 
fairly,  not  extravagantly,  paid.  It  is  pleasant  to  remem- 
ber that  I  am  trusted  most  by  those  who  know  me  best.'' 

^*  You  seem  to  me  to  have  been  a  blessing  to  some  peo- 
ple," observed  Mrs.  Brindley ;  *^  and  the  recollection  of  this 
ought  to  comfort  you — mother  I  " 

The  word,  the  one  word  the  poor  frail  woman  had  pined 
to  hear,  was  uttered  at  last,  and  in  her  emotion  she  grasped 
her  daughter's  hand,  and  leaned  forward  for  a  kiss. 

**  Bless  you  for  that  word ! "  she  exclaimed ;  *^  and  it 
emboldens  me  to  say  what  is  near  my  heart.  Do  not  be 
alarmed.  I  know  very  well,  that,  for  your  sake,  our  rela- 
tionship must  be  concealed ;  but  let  me  know  your  daugh- 
ter. Surely,  it  would  be  a  true  thing  to  call  me  a  poor 
relation, — a  relation  you  had  thought  dead  till  today." 

"  Of  course  that  would  be  possible,"  replied  Mrs.  Brind- 
ley, after  a  slight  pause ;  ^*  that  is,  if  you  are  very  much 
bent  upon  it ;  but  don't  you  think  it  would  be  painful  for 
everybody  ?  " 

*^I  would  try  to  bear  all  the  pain,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Ear. 

*^  With  the  best  intention  in  the  world,  I  don't  see  how 
you  could,"  sighed  Mrs.  Brindley.  ^* Aline  is  very  quick 
and  dear-seeing,  and  would  be  sure  to  wonder  she  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  relation." 

Mrs.  Kar  sighed  audibly. 

^^  I  don't  know  how  to  manage,"  continued  Mrs.  Brind- 
ley. **  I  am  sure,  from  everything  you  say,  you  would  be 
very  sorry  to  blight  Aline's  prospects,  or  to  injure  her  in 
any  way." 
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"  Injare  her  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kar.  "  I  have  seen  my 
granddaughter,  and  it  is  no  figare  of  speech  to  say  that  I 
woald  die  for  her," 

^^Toa  have  seen  her  I  "  cried  Mrs.  Brindley  in  astonish- 
ment ;  ^^  oh,  tell  me  when  and  where  I " 

^*I  cannot,  because  the  declaration  that  you  ask  would 
betray  the  secret  of  another." 

"  How  strange  that  is." 

^'  Tes,  it  is  strange ;  like  so  many  of  the  coincidences  in 
my  sad  life.  But  be  under  no  apprehension ;  it  was  but 
once  I  saw  her,  and  then  only  as  an  obscure  individual ;  it 
is  most  unlikely  that  I  made  the  slightest  impression  on  her 
mind." 

^^Did  she  hear  your  name?"  inquired  Mrs.  Brindley. 

^*  No ;  I  was  a  nameless  stranger,  that,  for  a  moment, 
crossed  her  path,  now  nearly  a  year  ago." 

^  And  you  have  been  thus  long  in  England  ?  " 

^'  Tes ;  on  the  confidential  business  to  which  I  alluded. 
Till  quite  recently  I  considered  myself  pledged  to  the 
utmost  privacy  and  secrecy." 

**  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do  for  the  best," 
mused  Mrs.  Brindley. 

*^  Think  it  over,  Susan,  and  come  and  see  me  again. 
Meanwhile,  I  want  to  give  you  something,  if  you  will  accept 
a  present  from  me." 

So  6a3ring,  Mrs.  Ear  withdrew  for  a  few  moments,  but 
returned,  carryipg  a  small  but  evidently  heavy  box,  which 
she  placed  on  a  chair,  and  unlocked.  It  was  a  box  with  a 
tray,  and  this  first  compartment  was  filled  with  those  odds 
and  ends  of  womanly  belongings  which  are  generally  des- 
ignated rubbish.  Old  gloves  and  faded  ribbons,  torn  lace 
and  yellowish  muslin,  antiquated  patterns  and  scraps  for 
patchwork,  were  the  articles  which  first  displayed  them- 
selves. But  before  Mrs.  Kar  lifted  the  tray  of  "  rubbish," 
she  took  the  precaution  of  locking  both  the  doors  of  the 
little  parlor. 
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"My  landlady  is  deaf,'*  observed  Mrs.  Kar,  **or  I 
should  have  feared  to  talk  so  freely.  But  her  eyes  are  of 
the  sharpest,  and  though  she  has  seen  the  lid  open  as  you 
see  it  now,  I  think  she  puzzles  a  little  at  the  weight  of  the 
box,  a  weight  which  I  propose  a  little  to  relieve." 

So  saying,  she  removed  the  tray.  Her  next  proceeding 
being  to  lift  out  divers  little  bags  and  parcels,  several  of 
which  she  emptied  into  her  lap. 

"You  perceive,"  sighed  Mrs.  Kar,  "I  am  not  so  very 
poor  as  at  first  you  feared.  These  nuggets  of  gold  would 
stand  between  me  and  want  for  many  a  day.  But  I  hope 
I  may  never  need  them,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  has 
been  lately  sunk  as  a  life  annuity  for  me,  and  my  income,  as 
I  told  you  before,  is  sufficient  for  my  wants.  Do  take  what 
you  like,  and  have  it  made  into  jewelry  for  your  daugh- 
ter." 

Mrs.  Brindley  only  half  concealed  her  astonishment. 
She  was  not  used  to  seeing  lumps  of  gold  poured  into  a 
lady's  lap,  and  passed  through  the  fingersasif  they  were  so 
many  ordinary  playthings.  She  instinctively  made  a  rough 
calculation  of  the  value  of  what  was  before  her,  and  esti- 
mated that  there  was  at  least  two  or  three  hundred  pounds* 
worth  of  gold,  from  which  she  was  asked  to  take  "  what  she 
liked." 

**  I  am  sure,  mother,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  am  sure  you 
are  very  kind  and  generous  ;  it  is  what  I  never  could  have 
expected,  and  I  do  feel  quite  gratefuL  It  would  be  very 
nice  for  Aline  to  have  a  handsome  brooch  and  earrings 
made,  and  I  really  do  want  a  new  chain  myself." 

"  Oh,  take  plenty,  and  for  a  rich  bracelet  besides.  The 
best  way  will  be  to  let  the  jeweller  pay  himself  with  gold, 
and  then  the  ornaments  will  cost  you  nothing.  Only  there 
it  a  little  nugget  here,  naturally  very  nearly  in  the  shape  of 
a  heart  I  should  like  my  granddaughter  to  keep  it  just  as 
it  b ;  it  is  weak  of  me,  perhaps,  to  care  for  such  a  thing, 
but  I  do." 
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^*  And  80  she  shall.  Oh,  I  must  tell  her  something  about 
you.     How  else  can  I  account  for  all  this  treasure  ?  " 

The  look  of  pain  which  made  her  countenance  so  very 
sad,  passed  over  the  elder  woman's  face.  But  she  had  for 
long  years  accepted  suffering  as  her  portion  ;  and  it  was  but 
a  momentarily  fiercer  heat  of  the  furnace  in  which  she  was 
being  tried,  if  she  thought  that  her  **  nuggets  "  were  to  be 
the  golden  keys  to  open  out  her  heart's  desire.  In  truth, 
this  erring  woman  had  learned  the  last  and  most  difficult 
lesson  of  Christian  love,  fully  and  freely  to  forgive,  as  she 
herself  hoped  to  be  forgiven.  She  rebuked  her  own  jealous 
thought,  made  large  allowance  for  her  daughter's  first  inde- 
cision, and  even  thanked  her  warmly  for  the  promise  she 
implied. 

**  At  all  events,  you  will  come  and  see  me  again  soon," 
she  cried,  as,  at  last,  Mrs.  Brindley  prepared  to  take  leave. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  and  if  I  can  be  a  comfort  and  of  use,  I  will. 
Thank  you  again  and  again  for  your  present.  But,  dear 
me,  what  a  weight  it  is.  Luckily,  I  know  my  pockets  are 
strong,  and  I  shall  take  a  cab  at  the  first  stand.  Oh,  don't 
cry,  pray  don't  I " 

**'  It  does  me  good,  indeed  it  does.  But  I  will  try  to  be 
calm,  if  my  tears  pain  you." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

▲FTER  THE  DBAWINO-BOOM. 

IN  the  opening  scene  of  the  last  act  of  Shakespeare's 
greatest  love-drama,  there  is  a  wondrous  toach  of 
truth ;  one  of  his  lightning  flashes,  that  show  for  a  moment 
the  heights  and  depths  of  his  psychical  experience.  With 
all  the  coils  of  the  great  woe,  the  great  mistake,  ready  to 
enthral  him,  Romeo  exclaims  exultingly : 

**  My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  its  throne." 

And  there  are  few  of  us,  I  think,  who  do  not  know  how 
often  a  feeling  of  more  than  common  serenity  is  made  the 
prelude  to  change  and  turmoil,  momentous  events  or  deep 
sorrows.  Is  it  that  the  lull  is  given  that  strength  may  be 
gathered  up  ready  to  meet  the  coming  strain  or  shock  ? 

Mrs.  Reuben  Appersley's  presentation  had  gone  off 
charmingly ;  and  though  she  was  very  sensible  of  bodily 
fatigue  as  she  drove  home  from  the  Palace,  she  was  pleased 
and  satisfied  in  no  common  degree.  I  have  altogether 
failed  in  depicting  Catherine,  if  I  have  not  made  it  apparent 
that  she  was  keenly  alive  to  the  enjoyment  of  everything 
that  was  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  And  let  cynics  say 
what  they  will,  there  is  a  potent  spell  exercised  by  the 
panoply  of  a  court.  To  be  fair  among  the  fairest  of  a  bevy 
of  beautiful,  gorgeously-attired  women  bent  on  homage  to 
the  loftiest  lady  in  the  land,  tbe  very  queen  of  queens  in  the 
world's  history,  is  surely  something  to  cause  a  little  self- 
complacency,  all  the  more  harmless  for  being  self-recog- 
15 
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nized !  Catherine  bad  no  vanity — she  was  too  earnest,  had 
not  froth  enough  in  her  nature  to  be  vain — but  she  knew 
her  own  qualities,  and  could  measure  them  justly,  leaving 
her  own  heart  full  of  reverence  for  all  that  seemed  above 
and  beyond  it.  She  was  singularly  content  just  now. 
That  the  great  event  had  passed  off  without  contretemps  of 
any  sort  was  not  only  a  natural  satisfaction  and  most  agree- 
able recollection,  but  a  fact  that  would  give  intense  pleasure 
to  all  her  family ;  and  she  pictured  to  herself  her  father's 
quiet  smile,  her  mother's  eager  interrogations,  and  her  bus* 
band's  honest  pride  and  delight.  After  all,  perhaps  they 
were  right  in  desiring  her  to  be  presented, — if  her  husband 
went'  to  the  Levee,  why  not  she  to  the  Drawing-room  ? 
Perhaps  her  condemnation  of  middle-class  ambition  was  a 
mistake ;  at  any  rate,  she  no  longer  regretted  the  step  she 
had  taken.  Doubtless,  it  would  have  its  advantages  many 
ways. 

It  was  in  this  pleasant,  satisfied  mood  that  Catherine 
drove  home ;  but  hardly  had  she  alighted  from  the  carriage, 
when  she  perceived  that  there  was  some  trouble  in  the 
house.  In  the  first  place,  instead  of  a  man-servant,  it  was 
*'  doll's  face  "  that  opened  the  door,  and  the  girl  looked 
grave  as  she  said : 

**  Missis  bid  me  to  tell  you,  ma'am,  that  little  Miss  Lucy 
is  ill,  and  she  can't  leave  her ;  and  I  was  to  ask  yon  not  on 
no  account  to  go  near  the  room,  for  it  is  most  likely  a  'fec- 
tious  fever  she  says,  though  there's  no  knowing  till  the  doc- 
tor comes.     Parkins  has  gone  after  him  now.'* 

"Oh,  can't  I  see  mamma?"  exclaimed  Catherine. 
"  She  said  this  morning  the  child  had  a  feverish  cold.  I 
hope  my  little  sister  is  not  seriouslvill.  I  can  soon  take  off 
this  finery,  and  then  I  might  be  of  some  use." 

"  Missis  told  me,  ma'am,  most  particularly,"  continued 
the  girl,  "  that  I  was  to  beg  of  you  not  to  be  anxious,  and 
that  I  was  to  see  that  a  cup  of  tea  was  ready  for  you,  and 
she  thought  I  had  better  set  it  in  the  library,  where  you 
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would  be  sure  to  be  quiet.  She  knew  you  would  be  tired, 
and  said  you  ought  to  have  it  directly.'* 

'*  Well,  I  suppose  I  shall  please  mamma  best  by  doing 
as  she  wishes  ;  and  it  is  true  that  I  am  dreadfully  tired,'' 
said  Catherine,  entering  the  library  as  she  spoke.  *^  But 
please  tell  her  that  I  hope  she  will  see  me  as  soon  as  the 
doctor  has  been.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  some  tea ;  but 
when  I  ring,  it  will  be  for  my  maid.  I  shall  be  thankful  to 
take  off  my  train." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  street  door, 
which  now  was  opened  by  Burton,  and  the  voice  that 
inquired  if  Mrs.  Freeth  were  at  home,  was  that  of  Mr,  Ray- 
brooke. 

Tes,  Mrs.  Freeth  was  at  home,  but  unable  to  see  vis- 
itors,— Burton  explaining  the  sad  reason. 

"  I  am  indeed  sorry ! "  exclaimed  Algernon,  and  his  sono- 
rous tone  penetrated  to  the  library,  the  door  of  which  was 
ajar.  "  Very,  very  sorry,"  he  continued,  drawing  a  card 
from  its  case ;  "  but  perhaps  Mrs.  Appersley  will  see  me,-^ 
is  she  at  home  ?  " 

"I'll  take  your  name,  sir,"  replied  the  woman,  who, 
having  small  faith  in  "  coincidences,"  was  perfectly  sure  the 
visitor  knew  Mrs.  Appersley  had  returned  home ;  so  short 
a  time  was  it  since  she  entered  the  house,  that  probably  he 
had  seen  her  alight  from  the  carriage. 

"  You  may  mention,"  added  Ray  brooke,  "  that  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  one  of  the  ladies,  if  convenient,  having 
something  to  say." 

"Ask  Mr.  Raybrooke  to  come  into  the  library,"  said 
Catherine,  raising  her  voice  a  little,  so  that  her  words  were 
heard  by  the  visitor. 

Gladly  obedient  to  such  an  invitation,  he  advanced,  and 
in  a  moment  they  shook  hands,  with  smiles  of  kindly  greet- 
ing. 

Catherine,  in  the  bloom  of  young  womanhood — a  trifle 
flushed,  it  might  be,  by  the  excitement  of  the  day — wan 
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handsome  enough  to  look  radiant  under  that  great  trial, — 
full  dress  by  daylight  It  is  true  the  sunlight  was  tem- 
pered by  Venetian  blinds,  which  made  just  that  demi-jour 
in  which  the  diamonds  round  her  throat  and  in  her  hair 
scintillated  with  a  dazzling  lustre.  But  still  the  light  was 
garish  enough  to  be  a  severe  ordeal. 

Algernon  had  seen  too  many  women  of  fashion  in  their 
court  dresses,  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  awed  by  any  oi 
the  customary  paraphernalia,  and  yet  he  did  not  easily 
restrain  an  exclamation  of  admiration  as  he  looked  at  Cath« 
erine.  Quite  natural  was  it  to  talk  a  little  of  the  events  oi 
the  day,  which  they  were  discussing  with  some  animation, 
when  Burton  came  into  the  room,  with  a  message  of  apol- 
ogy from  Mrs.  Freeth, — which,  however,  relieved  anxiety 
concerning  Lucy,  as  the  doctor's  report  was  favorable — and 
a  renewed  reminder  about  the  tea. 

"  I  believe  dear  mamma  is  half  afraid  I  shall  die  of  star- 
vation, some  day,''  said  Catherine,  with  a  smile ;  "  she  ia 
always  so  anxious  about  me.  But  today  she  is  quite  right, 
for  I  am  very  tired.  Do  yon  ever  take  afternoon  tea  ?  May 
I  help  you  to  a  cup?"  she  continued,  preparing  to  pour  out 
the  tea  as  she  spoke. 

^^  Let  me  do  all  this,"  said  Algernon,  **  and  wait  upon 
you,  as  is  becoming.  It  is  a  pity  for  you  to  destroy  the 
poai  of  a  queen,  or  ruffle  those  waves  of  silk,  which  take 
three  chairs  to  support  them ; "  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  he  twirled  the  library  table,  so  that  the  tray  came 
round  to  his  side.  *'  Ah,"  he  continued,  *'  you  smile  at  me 
for  undertaking  such  a  feminine  office." 

"  Nay,"  exclaimed  Catherine,  **  I  am  only  very  grateful 
for  being  helped  and  waited  on." 

"  You  are  very  gracious ;  but  it  is  I  who  am  grateful  for 
being  permitted  to  serve.  In  the  old  Troubadour  days  it 
would  have  been  on  bended  knee — ^" 

"Ah,"  interrupted  Catherine  gayly,  "but  in  the  old 
Troubadour  days  there  was  no  five  o'clock  tea  to  be  handed  I 
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Which  small  feet  preventB  me  regretting  them  very  much. 
Thanks.   Yon  really  are  qaite  an  accomplished  tea-maker.** 

"The  bachelor's  necessity  has  made  me  so,  then,'* 
returned  Raybrooke,  with  the  feintest  possible  sigh, 
'*  When  a  man  has  made  tea  for  himself  a  hundred  times, 
he  does  grow  accomplished  in  the  art.  Q^sides,  I  rather 
despbe  people  with  coarse  palates,  who  cannot  tell  good 
things  from  bad.     Don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know.  I  have  not  thought  on  the  subject. 
Perhaps  in  some  respects  they  are  to  be  envied." 

"  Not  always,  I  think ;  for  sometimes  the  obtuseness 
runs  through  the  nature.  The  most  refined,  cultivated,  and 
generous-hearted  people  I  know,  condescend  to  consider  the 
requirements  of  the  table ;  though,  of  course,  with  a  happy 
moderation.  For  instance,  there  is  Lady  Hartrington, — 
you  know  what  charming  dinners  she  gives." 

The  words  were  spoken,  and  surely  they  seemed  harm- 
less enough ;  but  the  next  moment  Algernon  would  have 
given  much  to  recall  them.  All  the  incidents  of  that  din- 
ner, when  he  and  Catherine  first  met,  had  flashed  upon  his 
mind  even  before  the  words  were  uttered;  but  now  the 
memory  seemed  a  burning  anguish.  He  had  thought  him- 
self so  self-sustained,  so  self-controlled,  that  he  could  toy 
with  danger ;  but  this  t^te-^Uite  with  Catherine,  a  privilege 
he  had  never  before  for  a  moment  known,  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  become  perilous  and  bewildering.  She  had  no 
prompt  answer  to  his  commonplace  remark,  and  Algernon 
saw  that  her  cup  slightly  shook  in  her  hand  ;  while  a  faint 
flush  that  appeared  when  it  faded,  left  her  cheek  paler  than 
beiore.  He  was  assured  that  she  too  remembered  with 
singular  distinctness  that  fateful  day,  and  his  man's  heart 
bounded  with  a  wild,  unreasoning  triumph. 

Yet  it  was  but  a  few  moments  before  Catherine  said : 

^'Tes,  Lady  Hartrington  is  in  all  respects  the  most 
charming  hostess  in  the  world.'* 

*^  And  the  warmest,  truest  friend,"  cried  Raybrooke. 
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"  What  E  hsppf  nuD  Sir  Jasper  most  be  to  bsve  been  forty 

years  married  to  Buch  a  wonuuil " 

"  Married  forty  years  I "  exclaimed  Catberine. 

**  Yes ;  she  told  me  bo  tbe  other  day,  and  expatiated  on 
the  delight  of  married  pe<^le  groving  old  together.  I 
think  she  feeU  ft  sare  of  reunion  beyond  tbe  graTe — as — as 
— well,  as  she  does  of  their  concord  lasting  till  death.  Bat 
I  shall  grow  abanrdly  romantic  if  I  talk  longer  of  I^dy 
Hartrington ;  and  do  yon  know  I  called  here  today  with  a 
purpose, — yes,  the  purpose  of  taking  a  great  liberty." 

"That  is  something  difficult  for  me  to  realize,"  said 
Catherine,  with  a  sort  of  courteous  dignity.  "  I  am  per- 
suaded that  what  you  call  a  liberty  is  some  sort  of  great 
kindness." 

"  I  mean  it  as  a  kindness,  believe  me,  and  I  think  it  is 
something  more, — a  duty.  Briefly,  let  me  say  what  prompted 
my  visit  today.  During  tbe  last  few  months  Mrs.  Freeth 
has  pud  me  tbe  high  honor  of  treating  me  as  a  friend, 
.  speaking  of  many  things  in  which  she  was  deeply  interested. 
I  know  that  Mr.  Rawlins  is  no  longer  welcomed  here ;  and 
I  feel  that  I  should  tell  what  I  have  seen  withoat  delay, — 
your  sister  is  so  young,  so  inexperienced;"  and,  with  a 
natural  hesitation,  Algernon  paused  a  moment. 

"  My  sister — whioh  uster  ?  "  exclaimed  Catherine.  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Raybrooke,  what  is  it  you  know?  what  is  it  yon  have 
seen?" 

"  Simply  this.  Today,  only  a  few  houses  ap,  I  witnessed 
a  street  meeting  between  your  sister  Phoebe  and  Mr.  Raw- 
lins. I  saw  them  sannter  up  and  down  a  quiet  street  in 
cloBe  and  earnest  conversation,  and  too  much  absorbed  in 
each  other  to  notice  me.  It  is  true,  I  took  some  pains  to 
escape  observation." 

"  Phcebe  I — Mr.  Rawlins  I "  exclumed  Catherine ;  "  this 
morning  I — oh,  I  remember,  she  did  go  out  alone;  but 
nurely  she  is  to  be  trusted.     Oh,  Mr.  Raybrooke,  are  yon 

*4uu  there  is  no  mistake  ?" 
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"  Quite  certain,"  said  AlgeraoD  gravely.  "  You  see 
now  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  interfering  with  so  very 
delicate  an  afiair." 

"Rather  the  good  deed  you  have  done,"  returned 
Catherine  warmly.  ^'  Painful  as  the  incident  is,  we  must 
be  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  making  it  known.  He  must 
be  a  thoroughly  bad  man  to  take  advantage  of  a  young 
girPs  ignorance,  for  I  cannot  believe  that  Phoebe  is  aware  of 
the  impropriety  of  her  conduct.  The  acquaintance  must  be 
broken  off  at  all  hazards ;  but,  oh,  I  am  stricken  with  shame 
and  sorrow!"  and,  fairly  overcome  by  her  feelings,  she 
burst  into  tears. 

"Ah,  this  is  what  I  dreaded!"  exclaimed  Algernon; 
"  but  it  seemed  to  me  wiser  and  kinder  to  tell  mother  or 
sister,  than  to  mix  up  men  with  such  a  story." 

"  Much — much ! "  replied  Catherine. 

"  Then  you  acquit  me  of  being  a  busy-body  ?  " 

"  Pray  do  not  so  miscall  yourself ;  though,  for  my  own 
part,  I  think  there  are  many  more  sins  of  negligence  and 
indifference  committed  in  the  world,  than  of  undue  inter- 
ference in  the  concerns  of  others.  I  can  fancy  that  three- 
fourths  of  our  acquaintances,  seeing  what  you  saw,  would 
only  have  shook  their  heads  and  fhrugged  their  shoulders, . 
— never  have  had  the  moral  courage  to  take  the  step  you 
have  done.  If  my  sister  is  to  be  saved  from  an  unhappy 
entanglement,  you  will  have  been  the  means." 

"  She  is  so  young,"  said  Algernon,  "  I  hope  she  will 
only  be  pitied,  not  blamed." 

"  I  am  sure  I  pity  her  from  the  depths  of  my  heart," 
replied  Catherine,  "  for  Phoebe's  position  is  peculiar.  I 
wonder,"  she  continued,  as  if  from  the  impulse  of  a  sudden 
thought ;  "  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Rawlins  ever  heard  that  Phoebe 
is  independent  of  her  family  ?  " 

"  Is  it  so  ?  "  exclaimed  Algernon,  with  surprise. 

"  Yes ;  her  godmother  left  her  a  fortune ;  but  I  do  not 
see  how  Mr.  Rawlins  can  know  it." 
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*^  Depend  upon  it  he  does ;  and  that  he  is  a  deeper-dyed 
villain  than  I  thought.  Horsewhips  were  made  purposely 
for  such  shoulders  as  his,''  and  Algernon  spoke  with  only 
half-repressed  wrath. 

"  Oh,  we  will  hope  not.  Phoebe  is  thought  pretty,  and 
he  may  really  admire  her.  But  it  is  mean  beyond  measure 
to  seek  her  in  this  clandestine  manner.'' 

**  I  heartily  agree  with  you ;  but  a  gambler  has  no 
honor.     It  is  one  of  the  earliest  stakes  he  loses." 

"Ah,  I  too  detest  gambling." 

"  Of  course  you  do,  or  you  would  not  be  yourselt  I 
maintain  that  gambling — and  there  is  gambling  of  a  worso 
sort  than  with  cards  and  dice — is  more  demoralizing  even 
than  drunkenness." 

"More?" 

"  Yes,  by  many  degrees.  I  say  so,  much  as  I  abhor 
intemperance.  One  class  of  drunkards  lose  themselves, 
poor  wretches,  in  their  endeavors  either  to  drown  care,  or  to 
prop  up  the  falling  energies  of  an  overtaxed  system ;  and 
the  other  and  yet  more  guilty  ones,  at  any  rate,  have  com- 
panions who  share  their  false  and  fleeting  enjoyment ;  nay, 
they  are  often  led  into  their  besetting  sin  by  their  genial 
qualities  and  convivial  tastes.  But  the  gambler  is  a  heart- 
less, selfish  demon,  whose  gain  is  another's  loss  ;  who's  joy 
is  bought  by  another's  woe.  Oh,  Mrs.  Appersley,  your 
sister  must  be  saved  from  any  entanglement  with  Cuthbert 
Rawlins." 

"  Mamma  must  be  told,  I  fear ;  and  yet  she  is  in  such 
trouble  just  now  about  Lucy's  illness.  Oh,  it  is  all  so  sad. 
I  wonder,  though,  if  I  could  influence  Phoebe?  I  think  I 
will  try.  Papa  is  out  of  town,  and  my  husband  is  at  the 
House — ^there  is  something  special  for  which  he  wants  to 
vote — and  I  have  but  you  to  advise  me.  Of  course  I  shall 
not  mention  your  name  to  my  sister." 

"  As  you  please ;  but  for  her  sake,  I  think  it  would  be 
better  not.     Poor   child,  she  would   perhaps  feel  pained 
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to  know  I  saw  her.  Ah,  I  am  young  in  years  to  be  a 
mentor,  but  I  often  feel  old ;  I  suppose  I  have  so  exhausted 
life," 

"  You  exhausted  life ! "  cried  Catherine,  in  nnfei^ed 
astonishment. 

"  There  are  days  and  hours  when  I  feel  utterly  hopeless ; 
and  I  am  afraid  today  I  am  in  one  of  my  dark  moods.  Pray 
forgive  the  egotism  of  bad  spirits." 

"You  hopeless?  Oh,  Mr.  Raybrooke,  you  should 
always  come  to  your  friends  when  what  you  call  a  dark 
mood  is  on  you.  Low  spirits  are  often  fostered  by  solitude 
and  inaction.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  small 
troubles  of  life  melt  away  like  snow  in  the  sunshine,  when 
we  talk  them  over  w\jh  a  friend." 

"  Ah,"  sighed  Raybrooke,  "  the  small  troubles.  And 
even  the  troubles  which  are  not  small,  like  the  one  which 
brought  me  here  today,  may  be  lightened  and  dissipated  by 
discussion,  as  long  as  there  is  something  to  be  done.  While 
the  battle  of  life  is  raging,  each  soldier  hopes  for  victory. 
But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  colors  seem  struck,  and 
nothing  is  worth  striving  after.  But  why  on  earth  do  I 
talk  in  this  way  to  you  ?  " 

Ah,  why  indeed!  Unless  to  prove  for  the  millionth 
time  how  dangerous  it  is  to  ski^t  precipices  and  to  skate  on 
thin  ice,  though  the  precipices  be  but  forbidden  subjects, 
and  the  thin  ice  words  that  veil  more  than  they  express. 
Ah,  why  did  he  linger,  now  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was 
achieved  ?  why  yield  to  the  fascination  of  the  hour  as  Cath«' 
erine  in  her  regal  beauty  sat  before  him?  It  was  so  sweet 
— so  very  sweet — to  talk  with  her  in  confidence  thus; 
surely  his  worship  was  the  worship  of  the  moth  for  the  star. 
For  worlds,  he  would  not  have  had  her  know  that  it  was 
his  loitering  with  the  hope  of  seeing  her,  for  one  flashing 
moment  only,  that  led  to  his  discovering  Phoebe's  indiscre- 
tion. But  with  the  ferment  of  dangerous  thoughts  in  his 
mind,  he  still  kept  true  to  his  best  intentions;  and  in 
15* 
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answer  to  Bome  really  commonplace  deprecation  from  Cath- 
erine, he  rose  to  go. 

"  Forgive  me  this  one,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  I  will  try 
never  again  to  distress  you  with  my  beards  growl  at  life. 
Do  you  know  I  am  thinking  of  going  abroad  for  an  indefi- 
nite time? — half  a  dozen  years  perhaps.  All  round  the 
world — North  Pole — South  Pole— Polynesian  Islands, — 
somewhere  or  other ;  perhaps  I  shall  shake  the  black  dog 
off  my  shoulders." 

"  All  round  the  world  !  half  a  dozen  years  ! "  exclaimed 
Catherine,  who  had  risen  from  her  chair.  "  Oh,  how  many 
friends  will  miss  you  I  " 

"  Will  they  ?  but  for  aU  that  I  shall  go.  What  if  I  say 
good-by  to  you  now  ?  " 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  their  eyes  met.  In  the  look 
there  was  neither  guilt  nor  shame ;  but  each  one  read  the 
secret  of  the  other^s  heart,  and  the  writing  of  it  was  that 
moumfuUest  phrase,  "  Too  late  I " 

The  next  minute,  overcome  by  bodily  exhaustion  and 
mental  strain,  Catherine  fainted.  The  seizure  was  so  sud- 
den, that  she  would  have  fallen  had  not  Algernon  caught 
her  in  his  arms  and  drawn  her  to  a  sofa.  lie  called  loudly 
for  help,  but  even  as  he  did  so,  he  weakly  yielded  to  the 
sudden,  strong  temptation  ^hat  assailed  him,  and  kissed  her 
forehead.  That  he  repented  the  next  moment  did  not  undo 
the  fault.  Then  he  rang  the  bell  violently,  a  summons 
answered  with  wonderful  promptness  by  Burton.  Indeed, 
the  woman  was  in  the  room  before  he  heard  her  step ;  he 
was  little  aware  that  the  door  had  been  ajar,  and  she  a 
listener  during  a  greater  part  of  his  viaiU 


C!HAPTER   XLL 

BBTTBSN    ^^KKOWS    THOROUGHLY     WELL    WHAT    HB    IS 

ABOUT.*' 

IT  was  a  dead  swoon  into  which,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  Catherine  had  fallen.  For  several  minutes  she 
was  utterly  unconscious  of  anything  that  happened ;  hut 
when  the  color  returned  to  her  cheeks,  and  lier  eyes  opened, 
she  found  herself  carefully  tended  hy  her  sister  Jane  and 
Hester  Otway,  who  at  the  very  moment  of  her  seizure  had 
returned  from  their  afternoon  walk.  Burton,  also,  was  in 
attendance,  as  well  as  Catherine's  own  maid,  and  the  air 
was  redolent  of  salvolatile  and  eau-de-cologne,  while  Jbnny, 
with  tearful  face,  was  kneeling  beside  the  sofa,  holding 
smelling  salts  for  Catherine  to  inhale. 

We  have  all  heard  of  death  in  a  ball-room  and  death 
on  the  stage,  and  imagination  cannot  readily  picture  any- 
thing more  ghastly  than  such  events.  And  in  a  lesser  but 
still  proportionate  degree  it  jars  on  our  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  when  physical  suffering  is  associated  with  gorgeous 
attire.  It  seemed  the  first  desire  of  every  one  to  get  rid  of 
the  court  trappings,  and  the  maid  was  despatched  for  a 
morning  wrapper  and  shawl,  that  Catherine  might  at  once 
be  released  from  her  heavy  dress. 

Meanwhile,  Algernon  Raybrooke  was  leaning  on  the 
mantel-piece  in  the  dining-room,  to  which  apartment  he 
had  withdrawn  directly  his  bell-ringing  had  brought  effi- 
cient help.  The  seizure  having  taken  place  in  his  presence, 
it  was  quite  natural  that  he  should  desire  to  linger  about 
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the  bouse  until  Catherine  should  be  in  some  measure  recov- 
ered ;  but  he  was  not  unduly  anxious  about  her.  Remem- 
bering his  own  wild  words  and  subsequent  want  of  self- 
control,  he  was  not  sure  that  a  simple  fainting  fit  was  not  a 
fortunate  termination  to  that  memorable  interview.  Rest- 
ing his  elbow  on  the  marble,  his  head  drooped,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  themselves  on  the  ashes  in  the  grate.  For  the  fire, 
pleasant  in  the  early  morning  hours,  had  long  since  died 
out.  His  morbid  imagination  found  in  the  burnt-out  cin- 
ders a  type  of  his  own  heart ;  and  in  something  of  a  Pagan 
spirit,  he  accepted  the  omen.  Nevertheless,  his  mind  was 
seething  with  plans  and  purposes,  every  one  of  which  had 
for  its  aim  to  make  the  future  serene  for  Catherine.  Yes, 
he  would  go  abroad  for  years,  and  yet  in  all  respects  he 
would  act  so  discreetly,  that  the  subtlest  discemer  of  secret 
things  should  never  suspect  the  great  disappointment  of 
his  life. 

Presently,  Hester  Otway  came  into  the  room  to  bring 
him  the  good  tidings  that  Catherine  was  recovered,  and,  it 
might  be,  to  question  Mr.  Raybrooke  in  some  slight  degree 
concerning  the  circumstances  which  preceded  the  fainting 
fit ;  but  Algernon  was  already  well  prepared  for  this  prob- 
able emergency. 

"  I  assure  you,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  feel  myself  shockingly 
to  blame,  and  wholly  inexcusable.  I  ought  to  have  seen 
and  known  how  excessively  fatigued  Mrs.  Appersley  was, 
and  not  have  stayed  babbling  as  I  did.  In  fact,  she  told 
me  what  a  tiring  day  it  had  been,  and  I  ought  to  have  taken 
the  hint.  What  business  has  a  man  to  indulge  in  five  o'clock 
tea  ?  but  I  confess  that  is  a  weakness  of  mine." 

"  A  very  excusable  weakness,  I  am  sure,"  said  Hester, 
with  a  smile ;  ^'  after  all,  it  was  rather  a  lucky  thing  that 
you  were  in  the  room,  if  the  fainting  was,  as  you  say, 
merely  from  over  fatigue ;  it  might  have  taken  place  when 
she  was  quite  alone,  and  then  might  have  been  really 
serious." 
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Algernon  had  not  said  "  merely  "  from  overfatigue,  but 
he  did  not  correct  the  speaker,  and  Hester  continued : 

^^  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Appersley  is  now  really 
quite  herself,  and  she  wishes  me  to  thank  you  for  your  prompt 
attention.  Though  she  remembers  nothing,  she  is  sure  you 
must  have  prevented  her  falling  to  the  ground.  She  hopes, 
however,  you  will  excuse  seeing  her  again  today." 

"  Certainly,  certainly  I  I  would  not  intrude  for  the 
world."  May  I  charge  you.  Miss  Otway,  to  make  my 
adieuz  and  compliments,  and  also  kind  remembrances  to  Mra. 
Freeth ;  I  am  so  grieved  for  her  present  anxiety  about  the 
younger  children.  Oh,  dear,  what  a  useless  animal  a  man  is ! 
If  I  were  but  a  lady  friend,  I  might,  perhaps,  be  of  some 
service.  But  pray  tell  her  if  I  can  go  anywhere,  or  do  any- 
thing for  her,  I  hope  she  will  conmiand  me." 

"  I  am  sure  she  will  be  sorry  not  to  have  seen  you, — 
but  you  know  what  a  mother  she  is,  and  can  imagine  how 
she  is  absorbed  at  the  present  moment.  I  will  not  forget 
to  tell  her  what  you  say,  and  I  am  certain  she  will  be  very 
grateful  for  your  kind  offer." 

*'I  mean  what  I  say,"  resumed  Algernon,  *'and  far 
more  than  I  can  express.  I  should  feel  it  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  be  of  service  to  any  one  of  the 
fiamily.  But  perhaps,"  he  continued,  '^  the  best  thing  I  can 
now  do  is  to  take  myself  off" 

So  saying,  he  shook  hands  with  Hester,  and  in  another 
minute  was  out  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Freeth  was  quite  resolute  in  her  determination 
that  Janet  Gillespie  and  herself  should  be  the  only  watchers 
by  the  sick-bed  of  little  Lucy.  The  mother  and  old  nurse 
were  too  experienced  in  the  ailments  of  children  to  have 
had  any  doubt  that  the  illness  was  scarlet  fever,  even  before 
the  physician  asserted  that  such  was  the  case.  He,  however, 
comforted,  them  greatly  by  his  assurance  that  there  were  no 
alarming  symptoms ;  therefore,  her  duties  were  simple,  and 
perhaps  this  very  circumstaDoe  rendered  ISIrs.  Freeth  pos- 
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itively  obstinate  on  the  point  of  not  admitting  Catherine, 
even  up  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  floor  on  which  the 
nursery  was  situated.  She  heard  of  her  return  from  the 
Drawing-room, — heard  even  that  she  had  taken  the  tea 
which  had  been  ordered,  and  there  her  anxiety  about  Cath- 
erine terminated,  for  no  one  had  been  so  unkind  as  to  tell 
her  of  the  fainting  fit.  As  for  her  little  feminine  curiosity 
about  the  details  of  the  presentation,  it  dwindled  into  insig- 
nificance amid  the  cares  of  the  sick-room.  The  perfection 
of  the  barley  water  was  just  now  of  much  greater  conse- 
quence than  the  admiration  of  a  prince  or  the  smile  of  a 
duchess. 

By  dinner  time  Catherine  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
take  the  head  of  the  table;  her  only  companions  being 
Phoebe  and  Jane,  and  Hester  Otway.  From  them  she 
heard  of  the  arrangements  which  had  been  promptly  made 
to  isolate  the  nursery  floor,  and  realized  how  completely  for 
the  present  she  was  separated  from  her  mother.  She  felt 
also  keenly  aware  that  on  her  had  devolved  the  elder-sis- 
terly duty  of  protecting  Phcebe.  But  on  this  point  she 
determined  to  take  counsel  of  her  husband. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Reuben  Appersley  returned 
from  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  Catherine,  having  long 
since  dismissed  her  maid,  was  reclining  on  the  sofa  in  her 
bed-chamber,  with  candles  lighted,  and  a  book  beside  her. 
She  had  attempted  to  read,  but  her  mind  had  wandered 
from  the  author^s  theme,  and  after  a  vain  effort  to  control 
her  thoughts,  she  had  given  up  the  task.  A  glance  at  her 
husband,  as  he  entered  the  room,  showed  her  that  something 
must  have  gone  right  with  him, — that  something  had  put 
him  in  that  degree  of  good  spirits,  which,  with  many  men, 
means  good  temper,  and  establishes  the  happy  hour  in 
which  it  IS  wisest  to  discuss  domestic  affairs,  seek  counsel, 
or,  it  may  be,  ask  a  concession.  The  fact  was,  that  not 
only  a  bill,  in  which  he  was  much  interested,  had  that  night 
passed  the  Commons,  but  within  these  few  hours  he  bad 
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received  intelligence  which  convinced  him  that  George 
Otway  was  alive,. and,  moreover,  in  England. 

These  satisfactory  events  were  narrated  to  his  wife  in  a 
few  pithy  sentences,  and  then  he  began  questioning  her 
about  the  Drawing-room,  without  carefully  waiting  for 
replies,  in  the  way  people  are  apt  to  interrogate  when  they 
think  themselves  fully  informed  on  a  subject. 

''  Yes,  I  heard  you  got  home  in  good  time,"  he  exclaimed, 
*^  and  looked  so  radiant,  as  yon  drove  along,  that  I  hope 
the  affair  was  all  pleasure." 

"  Why,  who  told  you  anything  about  me?"  said  Cath- 
erine, with  a  languid  smile. 

^'  Oh,  lots  of  people  recognized  yon.  Still,  after  such  a 
day,  I  am  almost  sorry,  my  love,  that  you  sat  up  for  me." 

*'  Oh,  I  am  not  sleepy,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell 
you.    I  want  your  advice,  and  I  want  your  help." 

Thereupon  Catherine  mentioned  Mr.  Raybrooke's  visit, 
and  the  object  of  it,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  com- 
munication concerning  Phcebe  had  been  made  to  her, 
instead  of  to  her  mother.  When  she  had  told  the  story 
quite  clearly,  she  added : 

''  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  was  an  act  of 
real  friendship  on  his  part  to  tell  us  what  he  had  seen." 

^'  Well,  I  suppose  it  was ;  and  mighty  disagreeable  to 
him,  I  should  think." 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  he  felt  it  jo,"  resumed  Catherine  j ''  but 
then,  many  things  which  are  kind  and  wise  to  do,  are,  as  you 
say, '  mighty  disagreeable.'  "  ^ 

'*  Rawlins  deserves  to  be  kicked ! "  observed  Reuben. 

''  Metaphorically,  yes,"  said  Catherine ;  ^'  and  when  my 
father  comes  home,  he  certainly  must  be  informed  of  the 
discovery ;  it  would  be  cruel  to  distress  mamma,  just  now ; 
at  the  same  time,  I  may  find  it  difficult  to  control  PhcBbe." 

"  But  you  can  warn  her,"  returned  Reuben ;  "  and  if, 
after  that,  she  takes  the  bit  between  her  teeth,  the  fault  will 
not  be  yours." 
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^ Oh,  Reuben,  do  not  talk  in  that  way;  remember  how 
young  she  is !  " 

"  Young!  She  is  very  nearly  as  old  as  you  were  when 
we  became  engaged;  and  I  am  afraid  a  vast  deal  more 
knowing  than  you,  Kitty,  are  ever  likely  to  be.  I  am  sorry 
to  think  it  of  a  sister  of  yours,  but  I  am  afraid  Phoebe  is 
decidedly  fast ;  and  I  dare  say  the  consciousness  of  her  in- 
dependence makes  her  self-willed.  However,  speak  to  her 
in  the  morning,  and  at  any  rate  keep  her  firom  seeing  the 
scamp  till  your  father  returns.^' 

Then,  his  mind  being  very  full  of  the  subject,  Reuben 
dilated  on  the  discovery  he  had  made  of  George  Otway 
being  absolutely  in  England  ;  the  chain  of  evidence  was  a 
little  intricate,  but  of  the  fact  there  was  no  doubt,  and  to 
him  it  was  an  unmitigated  satisfeu^tion.  He  believed  him- 
self near  the  fruition  of  all  his  hopes,  and  that  now  once 
and  forever  he  should  wipe  away  all  stain  from  the  name  of 
Appersley. 

*l  I  would  give  half  my  fortune  to  refute  that  slander,'* 
he  said,  warming  with  his  own  words.   **  Would  not  you  ?  " 

^*  Cheerfully,''  said  Catherine,  ^*  since  I  see  it  is  so  near 
your  heart  to  bring  the  truth  to  light.  And  yet — and  yet 
I  have  an  instinct  against  disturbing  the  repose  of  the 
dead—" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  you  have  said  all  that  before,"  interrupted 
Reuben,  with  a  touch  of  irritability  in  his  tone ;  **  but  I 
know  thoroughly  well  what  I  am  about." 

"Of  course — of  course  you  do,"  returned  Catherine, 
with  all  wifelike  meekness,  "  and  I  am  sure  I  feel  as  much 
as  you  do,  that  fjEiir  fame  is  only  second  in  value  to  a  pure 
conscience." 

Without  any  intentional  concealment,  it  did  so  happen 
that  Catherine  never  mentioned  her  fainting  fit.  Had  her 
husband  made  more  personal  inquiries,  or  been  less 
engrossed  with  subjects  of  importance,  doubtless  she  would 
have  named  it. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 
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**  "\T"OW,  Barton,  tell  me  again  exactly  what  he  said^ 
-i-N  and  how  he  looked,  poor  fellow  1"  whispered 
Phoebe  Freeth  to  the  worthless  woman  who  had  become  her 
confidante.  The  scene  was  the  young  girPs  bed-chamber; 
the  time,  near  midnight, — a  day  having  passed  since  the 
events  last  recorded. 

"  He  said  he  would  write  to  you  under  cover  to  me, 
miss,  and  that  meanwhile  you  were  to  trust  in  him,  as  he 
trusted  in  you ;  and  to  be  firm,  miss,  and  to  recollect  that 
nobody  could  force  you  to  give  him  up,  if  so  be  as  you 
wouldn^t.  Still,  he  hoped  you'd  be  very  careful  and  cau- 
tious not  to  let  them  think  you  much  minded,  else  they'd 
be  leading  you  a  miserable  life,  and  it  a-most  broke  his  heart 
to  think  you  were  suffering  on  account  of  him." 

'*  Did  he  say  that,  the  darling  ?  But  you  tell  him,  the 
next  time  you  see  him,  not  to  be  anxious  about  me,  for  I 
really  don't  much  mind.  Only  it  is  provoking  to  be  treated 
like 'a  child,  and  watched  and  suspected.  I  declare,  my 
eldest  sister  has  hardly  let  me  out  of  her  sight  the  whole 
day, — taking  me  out  driving  and  shopping  with  her,  till  she 
bored  me  to  death.  Just  because  she  happens  to  be  mar- 
ned,  she  thinks  she  can  order  and  preach  ten  times  more 
than  mamma  herself ;  but  I  won't  stand  it,  that  I  won't." 

'^  It  is  a  shame,  and  that's  the  truth,"  said  Burton,  with 
mock  indignation  ;  "  only  it  would  make  things  a  deal  more 
difficult  if  you  did  not  seem  to  give  way." 

*'  Of  course  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  not  to  know  that. 
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Bat  how  they  can  have  found  oat  anything,  I  cannot 
imagine.  However,  they  are  driving  me  to  something, — 
they  are  driving  me  to  it,  that  they  are.'' 

^  And  there  was  one  thing  besides  which  Mr.  Rawlins 
said,"  continued  the  woman,  who  had  her  reasons  for  not 
betraying  her  own  eavesdropping,  '^  that  I  think  I  ought  to 
tell  you." 

"  What  was  it, — what  was  it  ?  ** 

"  Why,  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  stand  by  you  both 
faithful,  if  he  got  the  license, — you  understand ;  if  so  be  he 
persuaded  you  to  go  off,  if  I  would  help  you  to  do  it." 

**  And  would  you,  Burton, — would  you  be  fEUthful  to  us 
if  we  should  be  driven  to  that  ?  " 

'^  Tes,  that  I  would.  Not  that  I  can  see  any  call  to  be 
known  to  do  it.  Besides,  I  can  help  you  a  deal  better  if 
they  don't  suspect  me  any  way.  And  you  know,  miss,  I 
risk  losing  a  good  place  all  for  your  sake  as  it  is.  If  your 
ma  and  pa  found  out  that  I  took  messages  and  letters,  I 
should  be  ruined — a  poor  servant  has  but  her  character — 
and  if  it*wasn't  that  I  was  fond  of  you,  and  felt  for  you,  I 
wouldn't  do  it."  And  here  the  creature  pulled  out  her 
handkerchief,  and  mopped  with  it  the  eyes  where  tears  were 
supposed  to  stand. 

^'  Burton,  you  dear,  good  soul,  you  shall  never  lose  by 
being  my  friend, — ^that  I  promise  you.  So  don't  be  sorry. 
Never  mind  my  hair  tonight ;  I  can  manage  it  myself 
Did  you  hear  lately  how  the  children  were?" 

*^  Going  on  all  right, — though  Master  Edward  seems 
now  worse  with  the  fever  than  his  sister." 

'^  I  am  sure  I  hope  I  shall  not  catch  it,  as  he  has  done ; 
they  say  people  often  lose  their  hair  after  scarlet  fever, — 
and  that  would  be  so  dreadful  to  me." 

As  Phcebe  spoke,  she  was  loosening  her  tresses  tenderly 
and  admiringly.  Her  hair  was  very  beautiful,  and  there 
was  certainly  some  excuse  for  her  solicitude. 

"^  Oh,  I  don't  think  you  need  fear,  as  you  don't  go  near 
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the  room.  I  do  declare,  mbs,  your  hair  grows  .longer  and 
thicker  and  lovelier  every  day.  I  don't  wonder  at  Mr. 
Elawlins  saying  it  was  a  net  to  catch  his  heart." 

*'  Did  he  say  that  ?  And  do  lovers  always  say  such 
pretty  things  ?  " 

*'  I  am  sure,  miss,  I  don't  know." 

'^  Well,  I  should  think  you  must  have  had  lovers. 
Really,  you  often  look  very  nice." 

At  which  moderate  compliment  Burton  smiled  com- 
placently.   But  she  only  said : 

^'  Do,  miss,  let  me  put  up  your  hair  as  usual — I  am  not 
a  bit  tired — and  now  that  you  are  so  lonesome  and  fretted, 
I  feel  more  than  ever  that  it's  a  pleasure  to  wait  upon 
you." 

''  Well,  be  quick  then,  for  I  am  frightened  to  death  that 
somebody  should  be  listening  or  suspecting  anything." 

'^h,  we  have  talked  very  low.     I  took  care  of  that." 

Burton,  however,  was  soon  dismissed ;  for  Phcebe's  du- 
plicity was  of  the  hard,  cunning,  remorseless  sort,  and  she 
felt  herself  playing  a  game  in  which  no  needless  risk  must 
be  incurred,  no  thoughtless  act  committed,  no  careless 
word  spoken.  She  flattered  herself  that,  at  present,  she  had 
"  bamboozled  "  Catherine,  laying  at  rest  all  suspicion  that 
the  meeting  with  Cuthbert  Rawlins  had  been  preconcerted. 
Still,  she  had  not  discovered  the  tell-tale  friend  who  had 
revealed  the  circumstance,  and  in  this  respect  she  was  at  a 
disadvantage. 

Surely,  a  reliable  test  of  what  is  called  love  is  its 
influence  on  the  character.  Does  it  purify  or  corrupt? 
Does  it  come  as  an  influx  to  strengthen  truth,  and  all  the 
kindred  virtues,  or  with  Satanic  temptations,  that  break 
down  their  barriers  ?  Alas !  alas  1  how  seldom  will  the 
young  learn,  except  by  bitterest  experience,  that  the  old 
are  wiser  than  they,  and  that  the  crooked  paths  of  life  are 
full  of  pitfalls,  however  pleasant  and  flower-strewn  they 
may  look.    Of  course,  Phcsbe  Freeth  was  not  a  high-toned 
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girl,  or  she  would  not  have  entered  on  a  clandestine  engage- 
ment ;  and  yet  she  is  perhaps  deserving  of  a  little  pity. 
She  had  attracted  the  selfish  regard  of  a  clever,  unprinci- 
pled man  while  she  was  only  on  the  threshold  of  woman- 
hood,*—even  while  in  her  own  home  she  was  treated  still  as 
a  child.  By  a  sort  of  instinct  she  had  turned  for  sympathy 
to  trashy  literature,  such  as,  unhappily,  is  terribly  accessi- 
ble nowadays  to  all  who  have  a  taste  for  it.  All  the  better 
lessons  she  had  received — never,  it  may  be,  very  deeply 
imprinted — had  faded  away,  till  her  whole  being  seemed 
merged  in  the  one  absorbing  passion,  which  hardened  her 
heart,  and  sharpened  her  faculties  of  cunning  and  decep- 
tion. The  dangerous  illness  of  her  young  brother  and  sis- 
ter scarcely  moved  her,  except  as  it  might  affect  her  own 
health  and  beauty ;  and  as  for  any  pangs  her  disobedience 
might  occasion  her  parents,  she  never  realized  them  at  all. 
Sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  others  withers  away  in  the 
malign  atmosphere  of  intense  selfish  self-wilL  Deceiver  she 
was,  but  self-deceiver  most  of  all,  for  she  justified  her  own 
conduct  to  herself,  taking  for  argliment  the  fact  of  her  inde- 
pendent fortune. 

Late  as  it  was,  the  unhappy  girl  was  too  much  excited 
to  be  sleepy,  and  after  she  had  dismissed  Burton,  she  drew 
forth  writing  materials,  and  quickly  covered  four  sides  of 
note-paper.  The  letter  finished  and  directed,  it  was  for 
safest  keeping  put  under  her  pillow ;  and  then  she  opened 
a  large  old-fashioned  jewel-box,  and  took  out  various  orna- 
ments for  a  leisurely  examination.  The  birthday  on  which 
she  would  be  legally  entitled  to  the  valuables  recently 
bequeathed  to  her,  was  now  so  near,  that  she  had  been 
allowed  to  have  possession  of  them.  She  had  been  told 
that  they  were  worth  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  but  she 
had  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  sepai-ate  value  of  the  articles. 
The  truth  was,  she  wanted  to  requite  Burton's  past  services, 
and  bribe  her  for  future  ones,  by  some  acceptable  gift.  In 
this  mood  she  turned  over  a  variety  of  her  treasures. 
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Rings  and  bracelets  seemed  alike  unsuitable,  while  a 
pearl  broooh  which  Phoebe  otherwise  felt  inclined  to 
bestow,  would,  she  saw,  be  very  unbecoming  to  Burton^s 
swarthy  throat,  and  she  was  shrewd  enough  to  know  that 
the  way  to  render  the  woman  grateful,  was  to  give  her 
something  which  would  make  her  pleased  with  herself. 
There  was  a  gold  chain, — but  then  Burton  already  had  one 
of  much  newer  fashion  ;  .a  garnet  necklace,  fifty  years  old, 
Phoebe  would  willingly  have  spared, — but  that  would  be  of 
no  use,  she  thought,  to  a  servant.  Of  course,  diamonds 
were  too  precious — ^and  a  variety  of  other  articles  were  too 
pretty  to  part  with — so  that,  with  her  riches,  Phcebe  felt 
the  proverbial  *' embarrassment.''  However,  at  last  she 
kept  out  a  curious  pair  of  ear-rings,  which  she  did  not  par- 
ticularly admire,  but  which  appeared  to  her  just  the  thing 
to  bestow.  She  did  not  know  that  their  quaintness  was  a 
style  of  oriental  workmanship  which  the  cognoscenti  would 
have  recognized  at  a  glance,  and  that  the  half-cut  green  and 
red  stones — which,  beside  brighter  jewellery,  looked  a  little 
like  sleepy  eyes — were,  in  reality,  emeralds  and  rubies  of 
considerable  value. 

Laid  in  a  pretty  little  box,  and  safely  embedded  in  cot- 
ton wool,  which  set  them  off  immensely,  the  ear-rings  also 
were  placed  under  Phoebe  Freeth's  pillow ;  and  after  awhile 
the  young  girl  slept  soundly,  without  even  a  dream  of  the 
net  she  was  weaving, — to  entangle  and  draw  into  sor- 
row nobler  hearts  than  her  own. 

In  the  upper  rooms  the  fond  mother  and  faithful  nurse, 
Janet,  kept  watch  and  ward  over  the  fever-stricken  chil- 
dren ;  and  in  a  near  chamber  her  sister  Jane,  a  little  wake- 
ful from  loving  anxiety,  had  fitfuU  dreams  of  sweet  music, 
and  was  utterly  unconscious  of  the  barrier  of  ooncealment 
which  had  grown  up  between  Phoebe  and  hersel£  Never 
were  two  sisters  more  opposite, — and  yet  they  had  been 
brought  up  under  the  same  general  influences,  and  had 
rarely  been  parted  for  a  day. 
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In  the  morning,  when,  according  to  custom,  Burton 
entered  Phcebe^s  room,  there  was  a  half  whispered  confi- 
dential communication,  and  both  letter  and  little  box 
passed  into  the  receptacle  of  Burton's  deep  pocket. 

Mauy  times  in  the  course  of  that  day  her  fellow  servants 
noticed  a  certain  air  of  importance,  of  conscious  dignity 
combined  with  great  affability,  for  which  they  could  not 
altogether  account.  In  the  afternoon  she  was  ^'  spared  "  for 
an  hour  or  two,  being  suddenly  seized  with  great  anxiety 
about  a  friend  who  was  in  trouble,  '*  otherwise  she  wouldn't 
have  asked  to  go  out  on  any  account  just  now,  with  the 
dear  children  so  ill."  Whatever  else  she  did,  she  executed 
Pbcebe's  commission ;  and  then,  on  her  own  account,  she 
had  her  recent  present  duly  valued,  for  Hannah  Burton  was 
one  who  always  appraised  her  possessions  according  to  their 
intrinsic  worth.  She  hated  ^'  trumpery,"  and  was  incapable 
of  attaching  sentiment  to  a  glass  bead  or  a  cluster  of  roses. 
The  judge  behind  the  jeweller's  counter — a  person  to  whom 
she  was  known — examined  the  ear-rings  with  his  lens,  and 
tested  them  with  acid,  and  then  pronounced  them  of  almost 
unalloyed  gold,  and  the  gems  of  purest  quality. 

**  You  are  certain  they  are  real  ?  "  asked  the  owner. 

**  Quite  certain, — it  is  the  Indian  cutting,  I  see,  that 
makes  you  doubt.  To  be  sure,  they  are  not  everybody's 
money,  and  I  couldn't  pretend  to  give  you  what  perhaps 
they  are  worth.  I  might  keep  them  for  years,  you  see,  till 
somebody  took  a  fancy  to  them." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  sell  them,"  replied  Burton,  "  I 
only  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  real,  right  down  good." 

'^  Just  so ;  that  was  what  I  understood  you  to  say  at 
first.  And  you  may  rest  quite  sure  that  they  are  fit  for  a 
duchess  to  wear." 

And  after  she  returned  home,  Burton  was  a  trifle  more 
dignified  and  more  afbble. 


CHAPTER  XLm. 

HUSBilND  AND  WIFS  COMPABB  KOTSS. 

INCESSANT  occupation  of  mind  and  body  was  cer- 
tainly coincident  with  the  growth  of  Hubert  Fi-eeth's 
worldly  prosperity.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  penalty  he  paid  for 
his  success,  though  only  quite  lately  had  he  begun  to  feel 
it  as  such.  Often  had  he  been  absent  from  home  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  hurried  hither  and  thither  hundreds  of  miles,  just 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  something  no  subordinate  could 
quite  accurately  describe,  or  to  have  half  an  hour^s  conver- 
sation with  a  provincial  magnate,  or  to  take  part  in  some 
public  afiair,  or  attend  a  scientific  gathering,  which  would 
have  been  considered  incomplete  without  his  presence. 
Thus  it  happened  that  his  absence  was  prolonged  till  the 
little  fever-stricken  children  were  pronounced  convalescent. 
Of  course,  he  had  been  informed  of  their  illness,  which, 
however,  had  never  been  sufficiently  alarming  to  recall  him 
to  London,  and,  when  he  came  home,  the  usual  family 
routine  seemed  likely  very  soon  to  be  restored.  It  was 
true  that  Mrs.  Freeth  still  maintained  many  quarantine 
regulations,  and  not  without  taking  several  precautions 
did  she  pass  the  prescribed  staircase  boundary  to  greet  her 
husband.  Never  had  she  been  more  glad  to  welcome  him 
home,  and  to  have  her  responsibility  shared ;  but  never, 
also,  had  she  been  so  indifferent  to  Mr.  Freeth^s  narrative 
of  his  business  success  and  much /Sting,  He  told  her  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  mentioned  by  a  noble 
chairman,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor, 
and  of  the  enthusiasm  of  a  village  which  greeted  him  with 
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wsTing  flags  and  masic,  in  mark  of  the  gratitude  of  a 
popolaUon  whom  his  work  had  made  prosperous;  bat 
Mrs.  Freeth  was  not  stirred,  saying  little  more  than,  ^  I  am 
BO  glad  people  were  Idnd ;  ^  yet  the  circnmstances  related 
gained  importance  when  she  ol^nred  dates;  then  she 
remarked,  **  Ah,  that  was  the  very  day  Lucy  was  at  the 
worst,  and  Dr.  Roche  came  a  second  time ;  ^  or,  ^  That  was 
the  night  I  never  slept  at  all, — ^when  poor  Teddy  was 
delirious." 

Hubert  Freeth  smiled  on  his  wife,  but  with  great  ten- 
derness ;  he  loved  his  children  dearly,  and  was  the  sort  of 
a  man  that,  had  circnmstances  demanded  it,  could  have 
personally  tended  them  in  their  illness,  perhaps  as  devot- 
edly as  their  mother  had  done.  But  no  such  need  had 
arisen,  and  he  recognized,  with  a  sort  of  grateful  approval, 
the  division  of  their  duties,  even  though  his  wife  did  seem 
careless  of  his  triumphs.  It  even  passed  through  his  mind 
that,  if  his  Bessie  had  been  what  is  called  a  '' strong- 
minded  woman,"  craving  much  mental  excitement,  she 
might  have  desired  to  be  his  companion  on  the  recent 
journey,  to  listen  to  speeches  in  his  honor,  and  share  the 
homage  he  had  received.  And  then  what  might  not  have 
happened  to  the  children  in  her  absence  I 

To  be  sure,  he  would  have  liked  her  to  show  a  shade 
more  sympathy  with  those  pursuits  which  were  the  main 
objects  of  his  thoughts ;  to  express  herself,  perhaps,  as 
emphatically  as  Mrs.  Brindley  invariably  did  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  engineering  triumphs;  but,  then,  it  flashed 
through  his  mind  that  Mrs.  Brindley  was  much  the  sort  of 
woman  to  have  become  "strong-minded,"  had  circum- 
stances favored  her  development  in  that  direction.  For- 
tunately for  Mrs.  Freeth,  when  contrasted  with  that  class 
of  women,  she  always  appeared  to  her  husband  in  the 
most  favorable  light. 

And  yet,  and  yet  she  had  her  "silent  sorrow,"  of 
which  the  world  knew  nothing.     It  was  true  that  many  of 
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her  acquaintances  had  remarked  that  she  was  looking 
worn  and  old,  and  people  do  not  age  before  their  time 
without  a  reason.  But,  except  of  her  failing  sight,  she 
did  not  complain.  A  thorough  woman,  with  the  true 
humility  that  belongs  to  ^uch  a  character,  she  also  had 
that  strong  yearning  for  consideration  and  esteem  which 
is  no  less  a  feminine  attribute.  And  if  this  union  seem  a 
paradox,  it  is  a  thin-shelled  paradox,  with  a  great  kernel 
of  truth  and  fact.  Of  course,  she  did  receive  much  con- 
sideration, and  won  much  esteem  from  her  friends  and 
acquaintances;  but,  diHidcnt  of  her  own  merits,  she  laid 
it  all  to  the  account  that  she  was  Hubert  Freeth's  wife. 
This  was  no  pain  to  her — rather  was  it  a  justifiable  pride — 
but,  oh,  her  heart  ached  and  pined  for  words  of  praise  and 
love  from  her  husband's  lips !  Such  words  as,  in  the  days 
of  obscurity  and  narrow  means,  had  seemed  to  be  rich 
music,  that  told  of  hope  and  joy ;  that  lightened  care,  and 
bid  the  sunshine  stream  in  liround  her.  Was  it,  she  asked 
herself,  that  he  had  now  no  time  for  consideration  of  such 
trifles  as  her  pursuits 'and  inclinations,  or  was  it  that, 
brought  into  comparison  with  more  accomplished  and  fas- 
cinating women,  she  had  sunk  to  a  lower  level  than 
formerly  in  his  estimation  ?  Whenever  she  inclined  to 
the  latter  opinion,  the  demon  of  jealousy  was  very  near, 
in  readiness  to  torment  and  tempt  her. 

It  was  a  mournful  proof  of  the  invisible  barrier  which 
had  grown  up  between  them,  that  Hubert  Freeth  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  the  source  of  his  wife's  discontent, — 
a  discontent  which  was  sometimes,  though  not  often, 
apparent.  He  did  not  seem  to  understand  how  a  woman, 
surrounded  by  every  earthly  comfort,  could  still  want 
something  which  no  money  could  bestow.  She  wanted  the 
glad  look,  the  pet  names,  the  indescribable,  minute  evi- 
dences that  she  was  the  first  object  of  her  husband's 
regard.  Strange  that,  through  the  long  years  of  struggles 
and  poverty,  the  light  of  that  belief  had  never  waned ; 
16 
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but  the  conflict  of  feelings  which  had  latterly  sprung  up 
raised  a  mental  mist,  which  made  her  see  many  things  in  a 
distorted  form,  so  that  she  had  grown  to  think  her 
Hubert's  professional  success  and  the  world's  applause 
were  her  own  formidable  rivals. 

"  It  is  a  most  unlucky  thing  to  have  happened  just  in 
the  height  of  the  season,"  observed  Hubert  Freeth,  when 
he  had  listened  to  the  details  of  his  children's  illness. 
"People  don't  like  coming  to  a  pest-house;  and  I  sadly 
want  to  give  three  or  four  dinner-parties.  Don't  you 
think  they  are  well  enough  to  be  packed  off  to  Brighton 
or  Hastings?  and  then  we  might  have  the  whole  house 
properly  dbinfected." 

"  Not  yet  awhile,  I  am  sure,"  said  his  wife ;  "  and  oh, 
Hubert,"  she  continued,  "  it  does  seem  so  hard  for  me  to 
be  sent  away  directly  you  come  back." 

"My  dear,  I  am  not  sending  you  away.  Surely  you 
could  trust  two  little  children  with  Janet." 

"If  I  could  trust  them  with  any  one  after  such  an 
illness,  of  course  it  would  be  Janet,"  replied  Mrs.  Freeth, 
with  a  sigh ;  "  but  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  at  all.  It 
seems  so  hard  not  to  have  you  and  the  poor  children 
together.  I  declare,  it  is  just  like  the  ladies  in  India,  who 
have  to  send  away  their  children,  or  part  from  their 
husbands." 

"  A  very  mild  imitation  of  their  trial  1 "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Freeth,  with  a  smile,  not  altogether  displeased  at  his  wife's 
reluctance  to  leave  him ;  "  but  really,  Bessie,  there  is  not 
the  least  occasion  for  you  to  go  away.  Teddy  and  Lucy 
dote  upon  their  old  nurse,  and  would  be  quite  happy  with 
her." 

"Yes,  quite  happy;  but  I  think  it  is  too  great  a 
responsibility  to  put  upon  her.  Oh,  those  horrid  dinner- 
parties 1  they  are  always  in  the  way  of  something  or  an- 
other." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  something  or  other  is  always  in  the 
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way  of  the  dinner-parties,"  retorted  Mr,  Freeth ;  "  but  I 
must  have  them,  nevertheless." 

"  If  you  say  so,  of  course  you  must." 

Unhappily,  temper  was  rising  in  both;  but  Hubert 
Freeth  had  good  feeling  enough  to  make  large  allowance 
for  the  strain  of  anxiety  and  want  of  rest  through  which 
his  wife  had  lately  passed,  and  considered  that  the  best 
way  of  pouring  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  was  alto- 
gether to  change  the  conversation. 

"  By  the  bye,"  he  exclaimed,  "  have  you  seen  much  of 
Raybrooke  since  I  have  been  away  ?  " 

"  He  was  here  about  a  fortnight  ago, — yes,  it  was  the 
day  Catherine  went  to  Court,  and  the  day  the  dear  chil- 
dren became  seriously  ill.  Of  course  I  did  not  see  him. 
He  has  inquired  at  the  door  several  times,  and  sent  his 
servant  often,  but  has  never  really  made  a  visit  since.  He 
couldn't  be  hurt  at  my  not  seeing  him,  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

"Oh,  of  course  not.  But  I  expect  by  this  time  our 
friend  is  Sir  Algernon ;  I  heard  yesterday  that  Sir  Richard 
had  had  a  fatal  seizure,  and  was  really  on  the  point  of 
death." 

"Then,  besides  being  a  baronet,  he  will  come  into  a 
great  fortune,  will  he  not  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Freeth. 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  returned  Mrs.  Freeth,  "  for  I  like 
him  very  much.  That  is  to  say,"  she  continued,  with  a 
sigh,  and  as  if  from  an  afterthought,  "  I  am  glad  if  the 
great  fortune  makes  him  happy.  I  don't  think  money 
brings  happiness  in  all  cases." 

"Oh,  Raybrooke  will  like  the  fortune,  never  fear," 
cried  Mr.  Freeth. 

"  I  dare  say  he  will ;  and  I  should  think  he  would  be  sure 
to  marry,"  continued  the  lady.  "Ho  is  so  gentlemanly, 
and  so  clever,  and  so  nice  altogether,  that  he  will  be  what 
people  call  a  capital  match." 
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"If  only  Phoebe  and  Jane  were  a  little  older,"  said 
Mr.  Freeth  laaghing,  "I  should  accuse  yoa  of  having 
designs,  and  being  a  match-maker.'' 

"Oh,  Hubert,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing  I  I  would 
not  be  a  match-maker  for  all  the  world.  And  it  would  be 
horrid  to  put  any  such  idea  into  the  heads  of  mere  chil- 
dren.   Though,  really,  for  that  matter — " 

"Jane  is  about  the  age,"  exclaimed  Hubert  Freeth, 
*'  that  you  were  when  we  engaged  ourselves,  and  Phoebe  a 
few  months  younger  than  you  were  when  we  married.  I 
did  not  remember  our  own  courtship  at  the  moment." 

"That  was  not  at  all  what  I  was  going  to  say,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Freeth  gravely.  "I  was  going  to  tell  you  a 
little  trouble  in  connection  with  Phoebe.  I  cannot  say  I 
have  seen  anything  myself,  but  Catherine  is  of  opinion  that 
that  good-for-nothing  Mr.  Rawlins  has  been  talking  non- 
sense to  her;  in  fact,  that  something  very  like  flirtation 
was  going  on  while  I  was  away." 

"  Oh,  but  that  is  very  serious,  for  the  fellow  is  a  thor- 
ough scoundrel.    I  thought  he  was  forbidden  the  house." 

"Yes,  we  have  been  denied  to  him  ever  since  you  said 
he  must  not  be  admitted ;  but  I  believe  he  was  here  many 
times  while  I  was  at  Five  Oaks.  I  don^t  exactly  know 
what  Catherine  fears,  or  what  she  may  have  found  out 
through  the  Brindleys,  for  she  seemed  very  disinclined  to 
worry  me  about  the  affair;  only  I  know  she  suspects 
something." 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  to  Catherine  on  the  subject," 
cried  Hubert  Freeth ;  "  she  must  have  some  reason  for  her 
suspicion.  No  power  on  earth  would  make  me  consent  to 
a  daughter's  marriage  with  such  a  man.  And  that  god- 
mother^s  fortune,  if  it  got  wind,  might  make  her  a  prey  to 
the  hawks  of  society ;  we  really  must  take  care  of  the  girl." 

"  Catherine  has  taken  great  care  of  her,  I  assure  yoa  ; 
going  everywhere  with  her  all  the  time  I  have  been  nur^ 
ing  the  poor  children.    But  Phoebe  is  not  easy  to  manage ; 
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that  I  found  out  long  ago ;  and  since  she  has  known  about 
the  fortune,  she  has  shown  a  will  of  her  own  more  than 
ever." 

^'  Confound  the  fortune,  if  it  is  to  make  her  headstrong 
and  disobedient,"  said  Mr.  Freeth,  with  emphasis,  and  even 
agitation  ;  ''  but,  after  all,  we  may  be  distressing  ourselves 
unnecessarily.  I  cannot  believe  that  one  of  our  daughters 
would  deceive  us;  it  would  be  a  bitterness  indeed  to 
think  it.  In  my  opinion,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  ignore 
tlie  thing  altogether.  Keep  the  girl  to  her  studies,  and 
give  her  some  amusement,  and  then,  if  she  has  any  silly 
ideas  in  her  head,  they  will  get  driven  out." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  think,"  replied  the  wife,  "  only  I 
felt  I  must  tell  you  what  had  passed." 

"  Quite  right,  quite  right." 

"  Catherine  has  proposed  taking  Phoebe  with  her  to  Five 
Oaks,  when  she  goes  home,"  continued  Mrs.  Freeth ;  "  but 
I  cannot  say  Phoebe  is  much  pleased  at  the  invitation." 

"  If  Catherine  will  have  her  for  a  month  or  two,  it  will 
be  the  best  arrangement  under  the  circumstances." 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  we  had  never  known  that  bad  young 
man ! "  sighed  Mrs.  Freeth. 

"  I  dare  say  we  never  should  have  known  him  if  Lionel 
had  been  drowned  in  the  Cam." 

"  Oh,  Hubert,  how  can  you  talk  so !  But  if  Lionel  had 
never  gone  to  Cambridge,  he  would  not  have  had  that 
boat  accident." 

"  True ;  but  if  we  track  back  in  that  manner,  where  are 
we  to  stop  ?  " 

"  But,  Hubert,"  pursued  the  mother,  "  are  you  satisfied 
with  him  now, — is  he  getting  on  at  last  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  I  hope, — I  think  he  is.  And  there  is  very 
litlle  excuse  for  him  if  he  disappoints  us.  I  declare, 
grovm-up  children  seem  as  much  anxiety  as  the  babies  I " 

"  And  yet  how  we  used  to  talk  of  our  hopes  of  seeing 
them  grown  up ;  it  seemed  the  only  thing  to  live  for  1 " 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

JENKT  CANNOT  BB  TBEATED  AS  A  CHILD  ANY  LONGBB. 

THREE  weeks  had  passed  rapidly  away.  The  invalid 
children  had  been  '^  packed  off"  to  Hastings,  in 
charge  of  the  old  nurse,  Janet  Gillespie ;  Telford  House  had 
been  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  the  "  horrid  "  dinner  par- 
ties had  been  given ;  the  London  season  had  culminated, 
and  though  Reuben  Appersley  would  remain  in  town  for 
awhile,  his  wife  was  planning  a  more  speedy  return  home. 
It  was  arranged,  also,  that  her  sister  Phoebe  was  to  accom- 
pany Catherine  to  Five  Oaks,  and  be  her  guest  for  at  least 
a  few  weeks.  The  young  girl  now  talked  as  if  she  were 
pleased  with  the  project,  and  practised  dissimulation  so  well 
that  no  one  suspected  the  extent  of  her  deception. 

It  was  an  hour  or  so  after  breakfast,  one  of  those  delic- 
ious June  mornings,  when^  even  in  the  heart  of  London,  we 
are  swayed  by  the  glory  of  summer,  and  when  "  sensitives  " 
must,  indeed,  be  bowed  down  with  care,  if  they  do  not  feel 
exhilarated  and  almost  happy  in  mere  existence.  Mrs. 
Freeth  was  busy  about  household  arrangements ;  Reuben 
taking  a  solitary,  late  breakfast ;  Jane  was  practising  a 
duet  with  Miss  Otway ;  Phoebe  was  reading,  or  seeming  to 
read,  and  Catherine  was  writing  to  her  mother-in-law  a  full 
and  particular  account  of  various  small  events  which  she 
knew  would  interest  her;  Hubert  Freeth  had  opened  his 
letters  and  read  the  "Times,"  and  it  was  nearly  the 
hour  when  he  usually  started  for  his  office.  Nearly,  but 
not  quite,  for  Mr.  Freeth  was  very  methodical  in  his  habits 
— perhaps  it  was  the  secret  of  his  great  working  power — 
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and  any  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the 
house  would  have  known  that  this  was  just  the  moment 
in  the  four-and-twenty  hours  when  he  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  found  at  home  and  disengaged.  Therefore, 
.the  visitor  who  now  sent  in  his  card,  and  was  subse- 
quently ushered  into  the  pleasant  library,  was,  at  any 
rate,  fortunate,  if,  as  from  his  manner  appeared  to  be 
the  case,  it  was  the  master  of  the  house  he  especially 
wished  to  see. 

This  unexpected  visitor,  much  grown  in  manliness, 
grown  even  somewhat  in  stature,  since  we  knew  him  first 
as  a  young  midshipman,  was  Lieutenant  Raybrooke,  brother 
of  the  new  baronet,  Sir  Algernon.  Already  he  had  won  the 
character  of  a  brave  and  clever  and  zealous  officer ;  yet,  as 
he  crossed  the  threshold  of  that  room,  he  felt  something 
which,  to  his  own  heart,  he  called  cowardice.  His  voice 
actually  trembled  as  he  asked  pardon  for  his  intrusion  at  so 
early  an  hour;  then,  when  Hubert  Freeth  endeavored, 
good  naturedly,  to  put  him  at  his  ease,  he  faltered  in  his  set 
speech,  and,  finally,  with  real  abruptness,  made  it  under- 
stood that  he  came  to  ofier  his  hand  and  heart  to  Jane 
Freeth,  and  to  seek  her  father^s  sanction  to  pleading  his 
cause.  \ 

Mr.  Freeth  was  absolutely  astounded.  It  is  true  that 
only  the  other  day  he  had  begun  to  see  that  his  young 
daughters  were  no  longer  children  ;  but  the  idea  of  his  lit- 
tle Jenny,  not  yet  seventeen,  being  wooed  in  this  earnest 
and  highly  orthodox  manner,  was  something  strange  and 
startling— even  a  little  comic. 

"  Pardon  me,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Freeth,  "  if  I  know  not 
what  to  say.  She  is  such  a  child, — can  never  have  thought 
of  marriage,  I  am  sure." 

"  I,  too,  am  young,"  said  Frank  Raybrooke,  "  and  I  do 
not  ask  to  be  married  immediately.  In  fact,  my  brother 
thinks  we  ought  to  wait  a  year  or  two." 

"  I  am   glad   to   hear   your   brother  knows   of   this 
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attachment,"  said  Mr.  Freeth  ;  "  for,  as  you  yourself  say, 
you  are  very  young." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  Algernon  not  only  knows  of  my  attachment, 
but  I  have  his  best  wishes  for  my  success.  I  have  even  a 
message  from  Iiim;  but  I  hate  talking  of  money." 

"It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  speak  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
Freeth.  "  I  cannot  pretend  to  make  objection  to  yourself, 
or  your  family,  or  your  noble  profession — though  it  has  its 
pains  and  penalties — but  I  will  be  frank  with  you,  and  say 
I  wish  affluence  for  my  children." 

"  My  kind  brother  has  foreseen  that  very  natural  wish. 
Certain  deeds  SLve  now  in  preparation  by  which  he  makes 
over  to  me  quite  two  thousand  a  year.  I  have,  besides,  a 
patrimony  of  a  few  hundreds  a  year ;  and  I  trust  to  rise  in 
the  navy.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am  altogether 
impertinent  in  my  proposal." 

"  Impertinent !  Certainly  not ;  and  it  would  ill  become 
me,"  said  Mr.  Freeth,  "  to  treat  your  proposal  other  than 
quite  seriously.  But  do  you  know  that  Jenny  is  not  yet 
seventeen  ;  that  she  is  still  under  the  care  of  a  governess  ? 
Why,  I  hear  what  the  girls  call  "  practising,"  not  playing,, 
going  on  at  this  moment !  It  makes  me  smile  at  the  posi- 
tion, I  assure  you." 

"  I  know  she  is  very  young ;  but  I  will  wait  a  year,  or 
two,  if  you  wish  it.  All  I  ask  at  present  is,  that  I  may 
have  opportunities  to  try  and  win  her  love." 

"  Had  you  not  better  delay  this  step  a  little  longer  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Freeth ;  "  till  you  are  sure  that  your  regard  is 
something  more  than  a  boyish  fancy." 

"  It  toa^  a  boyish  fancy  a  year  ago,"  replied  the  suitor, 
with  some  dignity ;  "  it  is  a  man's  strong  love  now.  I  have 
to  leave  England  on  a  long  cruise  in  a  few  weeks,  and  I 
want  to  plead  my  cause  at  once, — today,  if  you  will  let 
me." 

Hubert  Freeth  had  had  many  a  surprise  in  his  life,  but 
hardly  ever  so  great  a  one  as  the  present.    To  the  end  of 
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time  I  suppose  parents  will  be  astonished,  and  wake  as  it 
were  with  a  start,  when  they  find  that  their  children  have 
passed  out  of  the  charmed  circle  of  dependence,  and  stepped 
forward  to  take  their  places  in  the  foremost  files  of  life. 
Even  though  theoretically  the  parents  are  ready  to  admit 
that  childhood  is  past,  they  do  not  quite  idealize  the  fact  till 
events  loudly  and  undeniably  proclaim  it. 

Mr.  Freeth  did  not  answer  Frank  Raybrooke's  last  words 
very  promptly.  But  after  a  few  moments  he  said,  ^^  Then 
you  really  wish  to  see  my  daughter  today  ?  ** 

**  Indeed — ^indeed  I  do." 

'^  But  I  must  speak  to  her  mother,  and  we  must  prepare 
her." 

**0h,  pray  plead  for  me  with  Mrs.  Freeth,"  exclaimed 
the  young  man,  "  if  she  raises  objections  !  But  Algernon 
says  she  is  all  goodness  and  kindness,  and  I  hope  I  need  not 
fear  opposition  from  her." 

"I  should  like  to  speak  to  her  privately,"  said  Mr. 
Freeth,  **  and  prepare  my  wife  for  this  little  surprise ;  so 
perhaps  you  will  amuse  yourself  with  the  newspapers  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  if  I  leave  you." 

**  I  will  try,"  said  Frank  with  a  smile ;  ^*  but  as  you  are 
mighty  be  merciful,  and  remember  my  suspense." 

If  Mr.  Freeth  had  been  "  astounded  "  by  Frank  Ray- 
brooke^s  proposal,  some  yet  stronger  and  superlative  word  is 
needed  to  express  his  wife^s  astonishment  when  the  circum- 
stance, with  all  its  details,  was  made  known  to  her.  Yet 
she  was  not  stricken  dumb,  as  it  is  popularly  supposed  peo- 
ple are  by  surprises;  on  the  contrary,  she  became  deci- 
dedly voluble,  though  chiefly  in  the  interjectional  man- 
ner. 

"  Jenny — our  Jenny,  really  such  a  child  !  I  feel  inclined 
to  rub  my  eyes  to  make  sure  I  am  not  dreaming.  But  she 
is  too  young — much  too  young  to  think  of  such  a  thing ;  it 
will  only  unsettle  her,  and  yet — and  yet  it  is  what  every 
one  would  call  an  excellent  match — " 
16* 
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*'  That  is  just  what  I  feel ;  after  all,  many  a  girl  has  mar- 
ried at  seventeen,  and  done  very  well  too;  and  besides, 
there  is  no  talk  of  an  immediate  marriage.  I  believe  you 
had  better  speak  to  Jenny,  and  then,  if  she  consents  to  see 
him,  why,  I  will  ask  him  to  dinner,  and  he  can  come  an 
hour  before  the  time,  if  he  likes.  Luckily,  we  shall  be  quite 
alone." 

And  on  this  mission  Mrs.  Freeth  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  and  interrupted  the  ^^  practising."  How  she  broke 
the  tidings  she  had  to  tell  is  not  precisely  recorded ;  but  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  Mrs.  Freeth  returned  to  her  husband 
in  a  state  of  even  heightened  astonishment. 

"  Oh,  Hubert,"  she  exclaimed,  "  we  cannot  treat  Jenny 
as  a  child  any  longer  !  Of  course  she  is  going  to  accept 
this  young  man." 

"  Why,  what  did  she  say  ?  " 

**  Very  little.  At  first  she  turned  pale,  then  flushed  to 
crimson ;  and  when  I  drew  her  toward  me,  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  buried  her  face  on  my  bosom.  Of  course  I  told 
her  everything  you  said ;  and  the  Ipng  and  the  short  is, 
that  she  will  see  this  Frank  Raybrooke  whenever  we  like. 
Really,  if  she  had  been  twenty,  she  could  not  have  behaved 
better.  Though  agitated,  as  I  have  told  you,  at  first,  she 
soon  became  composed,  and  even  dignified,  with  something 
of  Catherine's  grand  manner." 

^  I  have  often  thought  her  like  Catherine,"  observed 
Mr.  Freeth. 

"Yes,  I  know  you  have  said  so ;  but  I  never  saw  It  till 
today.  She  is  a  little  like  her,  certainly,  and  a  darling 
child ;  but  she  will  never  be  quite  so  handsome  as  her 
sister." 

"I  don't  know;  wait  till  she  is  twenty  before  quite 
deciding  that  question." 

"  Well,  Hubert,  what  are  we  to  say  to  this  young  man  ? 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  see  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly  ;  and  I  think  the  best  plan  will  be  for 
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you  to  take  him  upstairs  to  Jane  without  more  ado.  It  is 
better  to  get  the  first  interview  over  at  once,  instead  of 
keeping  the  girl  in  a  state  of  agitation  for  hoars.  But  mind 
you,  I  will  not  have  a  positive  engagement  just  yet ;  they 
are  much  too  young.  Only — as  really  there  is  no  objection 
to  make — we  must  let  him  see  her.  But  women  can  man- 
age such  matters  better  than  a  man.  I  will  just  go  and  tell 
him  that  he  is  left  in  your  hands.  And  then  I  must 
instantly  be  off.  I  have  an  appointment  at  the  office,  and 
ought  to  be  there  already." 

Years  have  passed  since  that  bright  June  day ;  but  the 
memory  of  it  is  still  fresh  in  many  hearts.  To  the  young 
lovers  it  was  indeed  a  day  of  days,  of  which  each  hour  had 
its  own  beautiful  stirring  history,  that  made  a  picture  on  the 
mind  in  all  the  radiant  colors  that  love  can  borrow  from 
youth  and  hope,  and  which  neither  time  nor  circumstance 
can  obliterate. 

Mrs.  Freeth  arranged  the  interview  between  the  young 
people  with  much  propriety  and  yet  consideration,  and 
then  relieved  her  own  feelings  by  telling  Catherine  and  Miss 
Otway  all  that  had  happened.  Reuben  and  Phoebe  were 
also  enlightened,  and  really,  before  luncheon  time,  affisdrs 
had  gone  so  fast,  that  Jenny's  new  position  seemed  a  recog- 
nized £iEM5t  by  all  the  family.  *0f  course  the  young  sailor 
remained  for  that  sociable  meal,  for  they  could  not  tell  him 
to  go  when  the  gong  sounded ;  and  of  course  he  accepted 
thq  invitation  to  dinner,  not  tearing  himself  away  to  write 
to  his  brother — who  was  just  now  at  Raybrooke  Park — until 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

Hubert  Freeth  came  home  earlier  than  usual  that  day. 
The  event  of  the  morning  was  decidedly  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  so  for  once  he  left  as  much  work  as  he  possibly  could 
to  subordinates.  He  soon  perceived  that  all  the  family 
were  aware  of  what  had  happened,  but  it  was  from  his  wife 
that  he  heard  little  details. 

"Really,  Hubert,"  she  said,  "  it  seems  like  a  dream." 
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^^My  dear,  you  often  make  that  observation,^  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Freeth,  who  was  a  good  deal  more  £astidioaa 
about  his  wife's  little  mannerisms  than  he  was  about"  the 
stock  phrases  of  other  people. 

"Do  I?"  she  replied;  "well,  at  any  rate,  you  know 
what  I  mean  by  it.  All  this  has  come  upon  us  like  a  thun- 
derbolt, yet  I  declare  to  you  to  see  those  two  young  things 
together,  you  would  think  they  had  been  engaged  for  three 
months  at  the  very  least.'' 

"  But  I  told  you,  Bessie,  that  I  would  not  have  a  posi- 
tive engagement." 

"  It  is  easy  to  talk  in  that  way,"  replied  the  lady ;  "  bat 
I  should  like  to  know  what  you  call  a  positive  engagement. 
When  I  spoke  seriously  to  Jane  on  that  subject,  she  looked 
me  full  in  the  face,  half  laughing  and  half  crying,  and  said, 
with  a  sort  of  mock  gravity,  ^  Dear  mamma,  if  Frank  likes 
to  marry  anybody  else,  he  may ;  and  I  am  sure  if  I  change 
my  mind,  I  shall  say  so.  I  hope  papa  will  be  satisfied  with 
that  arrangement.'  Now,  Hubert,  could  you  have  made 
any  answer  to  that  ?  " 

"Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Freeth, 
laughing ;  "  but,  really,  they  seem  to  be  having  it  all  their 
own  way." 

"  But  their  own  way  is  nothing  to  object  to,  after  alL 
And  do  you  know  he  wants  us  all  to  go  down  to  Ports- 
mouth, that  he  may  show  us  over  his  ship,  and  give  us. 
luncheon  on  board." 

"  Well,  you  can  go  if  you  like." 

"  Hark !  there  is  a  double  knock  and  ring,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Freeth.  "  How  late  it  is  for  visitors, — ^and  I  have  got 
to  dress  for  dinner." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  young  Raybrooke,  come  an  hour  before 
the  time,"  said  the  husband,  laughing ;  and  his  guess  was 
right. 

Frank  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  which  was 
tenantless,  save  that  to  him  it  was  filled  with  happy  mem- 
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oriesi  from  the  night  of  the  children's  party  until  now.  At 
the  antipodes  he  had  remembered  that  room,  and  under  the 
Bcorohing  sun  of  the  tropics,  he  had  thought  of  its  pleasant 
shade,  and  the  one  dear  face  associated  with  it.  No  out- 
ward thing  was  changed,  only  his  heart  seemed  to  have 
expanded,  and  to  have  become  capable  of  receiving  un- 
bounded happiness. 

One  by  one  the  ladies  of  the  family  came  down  ^*  dressed 
for  dinner,"  Phoebe  being  the  first  who  made  her  appear- 
anoa  In  fact,  she  rather  hurried  her  toilet  when  she  heard 
accidentally  that  Frank  had  arrived,  expressing  an  anxious 
desire  to  see  her  brother-in-law  that  was  to  be. 

Phoebe  and  Jane  usually  dressed  precisely  alike,  and 
today  they  wore  a  pretty  light  fabric  suited  to  the  season. 
But  Jane  was,  perhaps,  jei  little  too  nervous  to  dress  quickly, 
or  else  a  little  too  shy  to  enter  the  drawing-room  prema- 
turely. If  Phoebe  had  really  the  design  of  preventing  a 
tite-^'tUe  between  the  lovers,  she  might  have  spared  her- 
self the  trouble,  for  Catherine  was  in  the  drawing-room  long 
before  Jane  appeared.  Jenny's  simple  toilet  was  either 
very  becoming,  or  the  heart's  awakening  had  called  into 
life  some  hidden  germs  of  beauty,  for  never  had  she  looked 
so  radiant.  And  kind  and  loving  hearts  could  not  help  but 
bask  in  the  reflected  rays  of  youthful  happiness. 

As  for  Frank,  not  being  the  least  ashamed  of  his  love, 
and  not  seeing  why  in  the  present  select  family  circle  he 
should  hide  it,  he  hung  over  the  back  of  the  low  chair  in 
which  Jane  was  seated,  without  any  remorse,  and  brought 
his  lips  within  six  inches  of  her  ear,  without  really  seeming 
to  be  guilty  of  the  vulgarity  of  whispering.  Also,  there 
must  have  been  a  singular  unobserved  feat  of  legerdemain 
executed  during  the  preprandial  half  hour,  for  when  Jenny 
sat  down  to  dinner  she  wore  a  beautiful  ring  set  with  tur- 
quoise and  diamonds,  that  had  never  been  seen  before. 

Truly,. the  next  few  weeks  were  a  Paradisiacal  time  to 
the  youthful  lovers,  when  all  the  threads  of  life  seemed , 
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gathered  up  into  ^^  one  knot  of  happiness."  Oh,  how  false, 
how  utterly  a  lie  to  the  core,  is  that  theory  that  mystery 
and  concealment,  difficulties  and  opposition,  give  zest  to  an 
attachment !  Why,  they  are  the  trail  of  the  serpent, 
which  blights  and  withers  the  fairest  buds  of  promise. 

No,  it  is  when  friends  approve,  and  conscience  at  every 
point  is  satisfied,  that  the  fresh  pure  love  of  two  young 
hearts  creates  an  Eden,  sanctifying  the  common  things  of 
life,  and  raising  little  joys  to  ecstasy.  As  ditch  water  to  the 
fabled  nectar  was  that  something  which  Phoebe  had  tasted 
and  called  love,  in  comparison  with  the  heart  union— of 
which  they  were  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid — ^which  bound 
Jane  Freeth  and  Frank  Raybrooke  in  bonds  from  which 
there  was  to  be  no  earthly  divorce. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

PHGBBB     AND     JAKX. 

THE  excursion  to  Portsmouth  duly  took  place,  all  the 
ladies  of  the  Freeth  family,  and  Gilbert,  now  at 
hom«  for  the  holidays,  being  of  the  party.  The  weather 
was  perfect,  and  railway  trains  fitting  in  charmingly  with 
all  desired  arrangements,  the  day  was  essentially  one  of 
pleasure,  without  even  Mrs.  Freeth  experiencing  overpower- 
ing fatigue.  But  we  know  that  to  the  jaundiced  eye  all 
things  i^re  discolored,  and,  in  like  manner,  to  the  diseased 
mind's  eye  &ir  sights  seem  foul.  Perhaps  no  evil  passion 
is  more  capable  of  distorting  the  mental  vision  than  that 
vice  of  ignoble  souls, — envy ;  coupled,  as  it  generally  is, 
with  selfish  and  wounded  vanity ;  and  the  wretched  girl, 
Phoebe  Freeth,  was  too  much  corrupted  by  self-will,  self- 
love,  and  a  course  of  deception,  to  feel  any  reflected  rays, 
— ^to  take  any  real  pleasure  in  the  happiness  of  another, 
though  even  that  other  were  her  own  young  sister. 

In  truth,  Phcsbe  had  become  a  most  accomplished 
hypocrite,  aided  not  a  little  in  her  downward  career  by 
the  subtle  influence  of  the  worthless  woman.  Burton,  to 
whom,  by  very  slow  degrees,  she  had  absolutely  grown  to 
look  up  for  guidance  and  advice.-  Evil  doing  yokes  us 
with  companions  more  ^^  strange ''  and  terrible  than  unpro- 
voked "adversity"  ever  encounters,  and  the  moral  deteri- 
oration which  had  ensued  to  Phoebe  from  her  making  a 
confidante  and  companion  of  such  an  arch-traitress  was 
simply  incalculable. 

The  little  party  had  arrived  in  London,  from  Ports- 
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mouth,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
Phoebe,  pleading  fatigue  and  sleepiness,  retired  at  once  to 
her  room.  In  reality,  she  was  longine  to  see  Burton,  to 
ascertain  if  there  were  any  secret  message  or  letter  for  her, 
and  to  pour  out  in  speech  to  a  sympathizing  listener  some 
of  her  pent-up  feelings. 

^'There,  shut  the  door!'*  she  exclaimed,  as  the  woman 
followed  her  into  the  room,  ostensibly  to  help  her  off  with 
her  mantle  and  put  away  her  hat.  '^  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to 
be  at  home  again  1  I  never  was  so  sick  of  anything  in  my* 
life.  But  tell  me,  have  you  seen  him  today,  or  is  there 
any  letter  for  me  ?  "  she  added,  dropping  her  voice  almost 
to  a  whisper. 

^^  Yes,  miss,  that  ia  why  I  came  up  without  waiting  for 
you  to  ring,"  replied  the  woman^  drawing  a  letter  fronoi 
her  pocket.  *^I  thought  yon  would  like  to  have  it  at 
once." 

^^  That  was  right  and  kind  of  you,"  said  the  young  girl, 
opening  the  letter  eagerly.  '*  What  should  I  do  without 
you  ?    I  don't  feel  there  is  another  soul  I  can  trust." 

"  La,  miss  I  But  I  am  sure  it  18  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  serve  you." 

The  letter,  though  apparently  satisfEhctory,.  waa  but 
short ;  so  that  Fhcebe's  perusal  of  it  scarcely  interrupted 
the  dialogue,  and  Burton  continued : 

^  I  think,  though,  you  are  quite  right  not  to  trust  any 
one.  Parents  have  such  awful  power  over  their  children 
who  are  not  of  age." 

^'The  laws  are  shameful,  and  ought  to  be  altered," 
cried  Phcebe,  with  the. utmost  gravity;  "it  is  horrible 
tyranny,  forbidding  the  banns  and  refusing  a  license, — 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  And  then  pretending  one  is  not  old 
enough  to  judge,  for  one's  self, — such  rubbish!  Why,, 
there  is  a  proof  at  this  very  time,  in  our  own  &mily,  that, 
age  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  if  only  we  bappea  to  like 
somebody  with  plenty  of  money." 
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**  Ton  may  say  that,  I  am  sure,''  said  Barton. 

*^  I  hope  I  shsdl  nerer  pass  such  another  day  as  today 
has  been,''  continued  Phoebe;  *Ho  see  one's  own  younger 
sister  made  such  a  ridicnloos  fuss  about,  and  treated  with 
a  sort  of  dignity  as  an  engaged  girl,  was  really  enough  to 
provoke  any  one.  A  chit  like  that  to  be  treated  like  a  sort 
of  queen,  everybody  thanking  her  lover  for  the  charming 
day  they  had  had,  and  knowing  it  was  on  her  account 
it  had  all  been  done, — grand  luncheon  on  board,  and  every- 
thing. Only  that  I  happened  to  be  downright  hungry,  or 
I  think  I  should  have  choked." 

"  Don't  you  fret ;  you  are  an  engaged  young  lady  too, 
and  with  a  much  nicer  lover,  in  my  opinion.  Besides, 
sailors  are  so  fickle ;  perhaps  he'll  break  her  heart  yet.  I 
don't  know  any  one  like  Mr.  Rawlins,  that  I  don't,  and 
he's  such  a  kind  gentleman.  It's  a  cruel,  horrid  shame 
that  he  should  have  enemies  who  set  people  against  him." 

**  Even  my  brother  Lionel,  whose  life  he  saved,  never 
sees  him  or  writes  to  him  now.  Such  ingratitude !  But  it 
only  makes  me  more  indifferent  to  my  own  family.  When 
I  do  take  the  stepy  there  will  be  very  little  to  regret.  Mean- 
while, you  dear  good  soul,  I  know  you  will  do  all  you  can 
for  me.  As  for  ever  seeing  him  again,  till  I  go  to  him 
for  good,  I  don't  believe  I  shall,  for  they  all  watch  me  as 
a  cat  watches  a  mouse ;  and  I  am  worn  out  and  miserable 
from  having  to  be  always  on  my  guard.  It  would  be  so 
nice  to  be  able  to  talk  to  other  people  as  I  talk  to  you ; 
but  I  feel  that  I  dare  not  trust  any  one." 

*'You  had  better  not,  indeed  you  had  better  not," 
cried  Burton,  in  a  tone  that  a  little  betrayed  her  alarm  at 
the  mere  suggestion. 

**I  know  that;  I  felt  my  way  just  ever  so  little  one 
day  with  Mrs.  Brindley,  talking  about  the  comtrol  of 
parents,  and  marrying  for  love,  and  so  on,  and  I  found  it 
would  not  do.  Once,  I  thought  she  might  have  helped 
OS,  for  I  am  sure,  when  she  was  keeping  house  here,  she 
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did  everytbiog  to  eucountge  him.  Bat  I  understand  it 
all  now." 

"  Do  yon  really  f  "  s^d  Bnrtoa. 

"  Ye« ;  once  I  foncied  Bhe  would  have  liked  Lionel  to 
fall  in  love  with  her  daughter,  but,  latterly,  I  think  she 
has  bad  grander  notloas ;  and  she  had  heard  Mr.  Rawlins 
was  connected  with  the  nobility,  and  she  did  not  know  of 
his  troubles ;  and  my  belief  is,  that  she  thought  at  first  it 
was  Aline  he  came  to  see." 

"  Mr.  Bawline  had  better  tast«." 

"  Now,  Burton,  don't  you  pay  compliments." 

"I  am  sure.  Miss  Phcebe,  I  am  only  saying  what  I 
think." 

"  Well,  well,  there  ia  no  denying  Miss  Brindley  is  ao 
attractive  girl, — all  the  more  ought  I  to  be  grateful  for 
being  preferred.  And  then  he  is  so  well  connected,  he 
might  really  have  looki'd  much  higher.  I  can  see  that 
mamma  and  papa  think  ever  so  much  of  the  brother  of  a 
baronet,  and  yet  they  despise  Mr.  Rawlins,  who  is  own 
cousin  to  an  earl.     People  are  so  inconsistent." 

"  R  is  one  comfort,  Miss  Ph<ebe,  that  your  present  life 
in  not  going  to  last  forever." 

"  You  may  say  that ;  for  I  am  heartily  sick  of  the 
tyranny  with  which  I  am  treated.  But  the  tables  will  be 
turned  when  Mr.  Rawlins  gets  an  appointment — and 
perhaps  he  will  be  made  an  ambassador,  or  something — 
and  then  I  shall  go  to  Court  as  a  much  gi'eater  lady  than 
either  of  my  sisters." 

"And  you  would  look  it,  too." 

"T)iat  is  not  the  question.  But,  meanwhile,  it  is  a 
miserable  time.  Once,  I  thought  it  might  have  bceu  safe 
to  tell  Miss  Brindley,  and  she  could  have  helped  me  so 
much." 

"  Could  she  ?  " 

"Ob,  yes,  many  ways.  But  I  found  she  had  heard 
the  cruel  stories  about  Mr.  Rawlins,  and  quite  believed 
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them.    She  even  defended  Lioners  gratitude  quite  wannly. 
So,  after  that,  I  felt  she  was  dangerous." 

^*  I  should  think  so,''  exclaimed  Burton,  with  emphasis. 
"But,"  she  continued,  "don't  you  think,  miss,  I  had 
better  go  now, — for  fear  I  should  be  wanted,  and  for  fear 
it  should  look  suspicious  like,  my  staying  so  long  ?  " 

"  Quite  right,  quite  right.  Only  you  might  say,  what 
is  the  truth,  that  I  should  like  some  tea  and  bread  and 
butter.  But  ask  mamma  to  let  you  bring  it  to  me,  and 
then  I  can  talk  to  you  about  the  packing  up,  which  ought 
to  begin  soon.  It  will  only  seem,  you  know,  that  I  am 
arranging  to  go  to  Five  Oaks;  so  far,  the  idea  of  that 
visit  is  lucky, — ^it  will  account  for  my  sorting  out  things. 
And  if  my  relations  make  me  deceitful,  it's  not  my  fault ; 
now  is  it  ?  " 

"Surely  not.  They  bring  it  upon  themselves,  that's 
what  I  think.  But  FU  soon  be  back  with  the  tea.  As 
you  say,  miss,  it's  time  to  make  up  your  mind  what  you'll 
take,  and  what  you'll  leave.  I've  bought  a  lovely  trunk, 
just  what  you  meant  today ;  and  who's  to  know,  when  I 
send  it  away,  as  it  will  appear  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  the 
country,  who's  to  know,  I  say,  where  it  goes  or  what  it 
contains  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Burton  I  how  clever  you  are  I  you  think  of 
everything." 

Like  passing  from  some  foul  and  noxious  atmosphere  to 
the  breath  of  a  flower-garden,  or  from  the  din  and  jingle 
of  discordant  noises  to  the  soul-soothing  influence  of 
sweet  music,  is  the  thought-travelling  which  takes  us 
away  from  the  vile  plotting  of  Phosbe  Freeth  and  her  evil 
counsellor,  to  the  presence  of  "  little  Jenny,"  as  the  young 
sailor's  betrothed  is  still  often  and  rather  ridiculously 
called.  For  she  has  reached  at  least  the  medium  height 
of  woman,  and  every  week  that  has  latterly  passed,  has 
seemed  to  fling  round  her  some  new  womanly  grace. 

The  crimson  glory  of  the  sunset  had  faded  away  into 


harmony  with  the  deepening  twilight ;  but  the  evening 
was  so  lovely,  that  Mrs.  Freeth,  with  Kate  and  Jane, 
declined  having  lights  in  the  drawing-room.  ^  They  had 
jnst  finished  taking  their  refreshing  tea,  and  were  now 
seated  near  an  open  window,  chatting  aboat  the  incidents 
of  their  pleasant  day.  Jenny  was  on  a  stool  at  her 
mother's  feet,  but  leaning  her  head  rather  laxariously  on 
Mrs.  Freeth's  lap.  Catherine  was  so  near  that  their  hands 
easily  met,  and  more  than  once,  when  the  conversation  was 
very  earnest,  the  elder  sister  clasped  the  yonng  girFs 
fingers  caressingly,  and  in  token  of  sympathy. 

The  street-lamps  cast  a  little  light  into  the  room,  bnt 
still  it  was  quite  dask, — ^too  dusk  to  trace  any  expression 
on  Jenny's  face ;  yet  the  tones  of  her  voice  conveyed  all 
needful  assurance  to  her  mother  and  sister,  and,  as  it  fell 
on  their  ears,  made  their  hearts  glad  in  her  happiness. 

^^Oh,  mamma,"  she  exclaimed,  *^what  a  wonderful 
world  it  is,  and  what  happiness  there  is  in  it !  But  that  I 
should  be  so  happy, — ^that  is  the  surprise.  Oh,  how  good 
God  is  to  me ! "  and  the  voice  suggested  that  tears,  true 
tears  of  grateful  joy,  were  almost  ready  to  fiow. 

«  Do  you  know,"  she  continued,  "  if  there  were  not  the 
little  trial  of  Frank  going  away,  I  should  be  almost  fright- 
ened at  being  so  happy.  Don't  laugh,  dear  mamma,  at 
what  I  say;  it  is  really  not  all  nonsense.  I  should  feel 
that  something  horrible  and  dreadful  must  happen  to 
break  the  spelL" 

**  Well,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Freeth,  "  it,  is  a  great 
comfort  that  you  are  not  going  to  grieve  about  his  sailing.'* 

"  Oh,  I  don't  quite  promise  that." 

^ Don't  you?  Then  I  hardly  know  what  you  mean. 
But  I  do  know,  Jenny  dear,  that  it  makes  me  very  happy 
to  see  you  so  contented  with  your  choice ;  and  the  more  I 
see  of  the  young  man,  the  more  I  like  him." 

*^  Please,  manuna,  say  *love.*  I  should  like  to  hear 
you  say  you  loved  him." 
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"  Well,  I  dare  say  I  shall  love  him  in  time." 

"  Do  try.  You  would  at  once,  if  you  half  knew  how 
good  he  is.  Gouldn^t  you  see  today  how  he  was  adored 
by  everybody  ?  " 

^^  I  think  he  is  very  much  liked  by  his  captain  and  the 
other  officers,"  replied  Mrs.  Freeth,  with  a  smile ;  "  but 
*  adored '  is  rather  a  strong  word." 

"  Perhaps  it  is,"  cried  the  young  girl,  laughing ;  "  but 
a  weak  word  would  not  express  what  I  feel  and  think. 
Now,  mamma,  did  not  you  notice,  when  he  was  showing 
us  over  the  ship,  how  the  common  sailors  spoke  to  him  ?  " 

"My  dear,  their  manner  was  only  that  of  proper  re- 
spect and  obedience." 

"Mamma,  I  shall  have  to  pinch  you,  if  you  talk  in 
that  way.  It  is  my  ear  for  music,  I  suppose;  but  if  I 
were  blind,  I  should  know  all  about  people  by  their  voices ; 
and  I  am  certain  every  one  of  those  men  we  spoke  to  had 
real  affection  for  Frank.  Oh,  I  did  feel  so  proud  of  him  1 
and  though,  at  first,  I  rather  dreaded  seeing  so  many 
people  and  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  so  careful  that 
they  should  not  suspect  anything,  I  am  afraid  I  got  off 
my  guard*  Now,  Kate,  you  were  with  me  more  even  than 
mamma  was,— do  you  think  anything  was  noticed  ?  " 

"  Not  disagreeably  so,  I  am  sure,"  replied  Catherine ; 
**  but  you  and  the  lieutenant  are  not  skilful  hypocrites — " 

"  Oh,  call  him  Frank,"  interrupted  Jenny. 

"Well,  you  and  Frank  not  being  skilful  hypocrites, 
did  behave  a  little  as  if  you  preferred  each  other  to  any 
one  else.  Or,  rather,  I  should  say,  he  looked  the  lover. 
Don't  distress  yourself,  Jenny;  you  behaved  quite  prop- 
erly. In  my  opinion,  the  affectation  of  indifference,  in 
your  position,  is  just  as. detestable  as  the  other  extreme." 

"  Darling  Kate,  to  say  that ! "  cried  Jane,  with  a  tight 
squeeze  of  her  sister's  hand ;  "  and,  after  all,  why  should 
I  be  ashamed  ?  " 

"  Why,  indeed  I " 
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"Only  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  noticed,  and,  perhaps, 
criticised,  with  a  sort  of  wonder  what  he  can  see  in  me. 
Bat  I'll  tiy  not  to  mind.  Poor  fellow  I  he  is  to  be  but  a 
week  longer  in  London  before  he  sails.  His  brother  is 
coming  ap  from  Raybrooke  Park  to  wiah  him  good-by." 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

A  PARTING. 

IN  three  days  Catherine  was  to  return  to  Five  Oaks,  and 
about  the  same  time  Frank  Raybrooke  was  expected 
to  take  leave  of  his  betrothed,  and  finally  join  his  ship,  now 
under  orders  to  sail  for  the  United  States  of  America.  His 
brother  was  also  in  London,  and,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  projected  alliance,  nothing  seemed  more  natural  than 
for  the  Freeths  to  make  up  "a  family  dinner-party."  The  new 
baronet  appeared  to  have  been  excessively  engaged,  for  he 
had  not  yet  found  an  opportunity  of  calling  at  Telford 
House ;  but  he  had  taken  care  that  the  omission  might  not 
appear  a  slight,  by  sending  a  great  many  messages  of  apol- 
ogy, and  writing  a  most  cordial  and  gratifying  letter  to 
Mr.  Freeth  on  the  occasion  of  Frank's  engagement.  How- 
ever, he  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  hurriedly-arranged 
little  party,  and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  duly  presented  him- 
8el£ 

Yes,  though  he  had  made  personal  inquiries  at  the 
door  during  the  illness  of  the  children,  and  had  sent  many 
messages,  Algernon  had  never  entered  the  house  since  that 
fateful  day  when  Catherine  had  fainted  in  his  presence.  It 
was  true  that  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Raybrooke,  by 
which  he  inherited  title  and  fortune,  had  given  him  much 
business  occupation,  and  called  him  away  from  London  for 
a  time ;  but  Algernon  was  essentially  a  man  who,  if  he  had 
had  the  will  to  call,  would  have  found  the  way.  This  com- 
ing to  dinner  was  a  thing  which,  for  his  brother's  sake,  and 
for  general  appearance'  sake,  had  to  be  done ;  but  Algernon 
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had  made  certain  determined  resolntiooB,  which  were  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  brokca  in  the  future. 

Old  Uncle  Thomas  had  consented  to  be  of  the  party 
when  he  Tmderstood  it  was  to  be  strictly  a  fiimily  afEair, 
" juBt  the  RaybroobeB  and  themaelvee,"  and  "  no'evening 
party  afterward ; "  aesnrancsB  which  had  been  drawn  forth 
by  the  old  man's  queriea.  Jane  was  somewhat  his  pet,  and 
he  was  really  anxious  to  judge  for  himself  of  her  intended 
husband. 

At  dinner,  Jane  aat  between  the  two  brothers,  old  Mr. 
Freeth  and  Catherine  being  their  vta-d-vw.  Algernon's 
change  of  Btyle  and  title  a  little  confused  Mrs.  Freeth; 
more  than  once  she  called  him  Mr.  Raybrooke,  as  of  old, 
and  then  apologized  for  her  mistake. 

*'  Do  call  me  only  Algernon,"  he  exclumed ;  "  I  assure 
you  I  have  not  got  used  to  the  prefix  myself  yet,  and  I 
have  no  wish  to  hear  it  from  you,  dear  Mrs.  Freeth,  or  any 
of  your  family.  Lady  Hartrlngton  is  the  only  woman  that 
has  ever  called  me  simply  by  my  Christian  name  since  my 
poor  mother  died,  and  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  believe 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  bo  fond  of  her." 

It  was  a  natural  enough  thing  among  intimate  friends 
to  say,  but  the  Freeths  all  felt  that  Algernon  wished  them 
to  accept  him  already  as  a  "  family  connection."  It  was 
altogether  a  pleasant  and  even  merry  meeting.  The  old 
uncle  was  in  great  force,  and  full  of  anecdotes  of  by-gone 
day  Band  by-gone  person^es,  and  the  young  people  pres- 
ent, more  especially  those  just  opposite  to  faim,  seemed 
excellent  and  interested  listeners.  He  remembered  having 
met  Algernon  on  a  former  occasion,  and  seemed  aware  of 
bis  intimacy  with  the  family,  and  perhaps  it  Btmck  him  as 
a  little  curious  that  it  should  have  been  the  younger 
brother,  the  comparative  stranger,  who  had  fallen  "  over 
head  and  eare  "  in  love  with  little  Jenny.  He  did  not  much 
wonder  at  her  having  been  preferred  to  Phtebe ;  for  though 
the  latter  was  the  more  strictly  handsome  of  the  two,  there 
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was  a  winning  grace,  a  fearless  frankness — quite  nnallied 
to  boldness — about  Jenny  that  was  especially  captivating. 
Boldness  and  shyness  both  spring  from  excessive  self-con- 
sciousness, and  it  is  the  happy  medium  in  manner  which 
generally  shows  the  unselfish,  well-balanced  character. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  some  allusion  was  made 
to  Frank's  speedy  departure,  and  then  Algernon  a  little  sui> 
prised  them  all — except  Catherine — ^by  saying  that  he 
should  accompany  his  brother. 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  really  going.  Frank*s  cap- 
tain has  invited  me  to  cross  the  Atlantic  as  his  guest,  and 
the  opportunity  is  too  tempting  a  one  to  be  lost." 

'*  Shall  you  make  a  long  stay  in  America  ?  "  asked  the 
old  man. 

"  Ah,  that  is  just  what  I  can't  tell,"  replied  Algernon; 
"^nd  yet  I  suppose  I  must  stay  long  enough  to  see  the 
cities,  and  see  the  sights,  and  know  the  people  best  worth 
seeing  and  knowing." 

"  Then  that  means  a  sojourn  of  years,"  exclaimed  the 
old  man ;  '^  and  as  a  septuagenarian,  perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
expect  to  be  here  on  your  return.  And  yet  I  should  like  to 
hear  your  account  of  the  Great  Republic, — the  great  experi- 
ment in  modem  history." 

"Our  friend  will  perhaps  write  a  book  about  his  travels," 
observed  Hubert  Freeth. 

"There  is  no  knowing  what  follies  a  man  may  be 
tempted  to  commit,"  replied  Algernon  ;  "but  unless  I  feel 
that  I  have  something  to  say  which  has  not  already  been 
better  said  than  I  can  say  it,  I  will  refrain  from  pen  and 
ink.  Besides  that,  taking  notes  with  all  the  malice  pre- 
pense of  intending  to  use  them,  destroys  half  one's  pleasure. 
And,  after  all,  there  have  been  so  many  books  written 
about  America,  that  it  seems  almost  as  much  used  up  as 
Rome  and  Naples." 

"  Not  quite,"  said  old  Mr.  Freeth ;  "  there  is  this  great 
difference, — that  the  past  of  Italy  is  so  great  and  so  dae- 
17 
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zling,  that  modem  aspects  are  dwarfed  by  compariBon; 
whereas  America  seeme  always  expanding, — always  offeriog 
new  combinatioDB  and  astoniehing  results  to  the  thoughtful 
observer.  Ah,  I  wish  I  were  a  dozen  years  yonnger ;  then 
I  too  would  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  judge  of  things  for  my- 
self I" 

"  And  what  a  reception,  ancle,  yon  wonld  have  1 " 
excl^med  their  host. 

"Ah,  I  have  many  good  friends  and  correspondents  in 
the  States ;  and  this  reminds  me, — would  you.  Sir  Alger- 
non, like  some  letters  of  introduction  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  much  indeed  1 "  replied  Raybrooke.  "  I  was 
just  wishing  for  something  of  the  kiud.  There  is  certainly 
one  advantage  in  having  no  ties,-~I  can  go  just  where  I 
please;  and  I  mean  to  see  everything,— even  to  go  among 
the  lied  Indians,  if  possible.  I  daresay  I  shall  be  away  for 
years." 

"A  time  will  come,"  sud  Hubert  Freeth,  "when  you 
will  grow  tired  of  roving,  and  want  to  settle  down  again  iu 
Old  England." 

"  Well,  it  may  be  so,"  answered  Algernon ;  "  one  never 
can  telL  And,  by  the  bye,  there  is  something  I  wanted  to 
say.  If  any  of  yon  would  likeaomeshootingnextautumn, 
do  go  down  to  Raybrooke.  The  place  is  not  by  any  means 
shut  up.  Poor  old  Lady  Raybrooke  is  staying  there  for 
the  present ;  but  she  occupies  her  own  apartments,  and,  in 
fact,  is  too  great  an  invalid  to  do  the  honors.  The  servants, 
however,  would  get  rooms  ready  at  a  day  or  two's  notice, 
and  I  should  so  like  you  all  to  know  the  place.  There  are 
some  curious  old  pictures  that  might  interest  you,  if  yon 
care  to  notice  how  likenesses  crop  out.  There  ia  one  of  an 
ancestor,  who  fell  in  the  civil  wars,  that  looks  like  Frank  in 
masquerade." 

Then  speaking  in  an  nndertone  to  Jane,  he  said,  "  I'll 
have  it  photographed  for  you.  I  think  yoa  would  like 
to  have  it," 
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Jenny  colored  a  little,  bat  she  had  accepted  her  posi- 
tion, and  thanked  Algernon  for  his  intended  gift,  naturally 
and  sincerely.  Altogether,  it  was  a  sociable  meeting,  in 
which  the  ties  of  acquaintanceship  and  friendship  seemed 
drawn  perceptibly  closer.  In  the  drawing-room,  after  din- 
ner, Reuben  started  some  political  subject  to  Algernon,  on 
which,  for  a  wonder,  they  agreed ;  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  accordance,  he  uttered  a  hearty  wish  that  Raybrooke 
were  in  Parliament,  and  on  his  side  of  the  House. 

"  Time  works  wonders,"  said  Hubert  Freeth  jocosely ; 
^^at  any  rate,  when  our  friend  does  return  home,  I  hope  he 
will  resume  his  political  career, — ^it  is  the  right  thing  for  a 
young  man  in  his  position." 

"  As  you  say,  *  time  works  wonders,' "  returned  Alger- 
non ;  *'  and  it  would  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  life 
to  find  myself  cooperating  with  Mr.  Appersley.  But  I 
don't  see  my  way  to  ratting  just  yet,  and  I  am  afraid  Ap- 
persley is  too  stanch  in  his  views  to  come  round  to  mine." 

"  Phoebe,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  asked  the  old 
uncle,  who  was  ever  a  privileged  person,  accustomed  to  say 
anything  he  liked.  "  I  declare,  you  have  scarcely  opened 
your  lips  all  the  evening,"  he  continued.  "  What  is  the 
matter,  I  say  ?  " 

*^  Oh,  nothing  is  the  matter.  I  should  have  talked  if  I 
had  had  anything  to  say,"  replied  the  girl ;  but  there  was 
a  certain  confusion  in  her  manner  which  was  not  unnoticed 
by  the  shrewd  old  man. 

"  Nothing  to  say  1  Why,  you  used  to  be  always  a  ready 
chatterbox.  I  declare,  I  should  have  thought  you  were  the 
engaged  young  lady,  instead  of  Jane.  Don't  give  way  too 
much  to  reverie,  my  dear ;  it's  a  bad  habit." 

"  Is  it,  uncle  ?  Well,  what  you  call  reverie  is  a  good 
deal  pleasanter  than  talking  to  people  who  don't  care  about 
one>"  As  she  spoke,  her  lip  quivered,  as  if  there  were  a 
conflict  of  emotions  in  her  mind,  among  which  envy  cer- 
tainly held  a  place. 
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The  old  man  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  but  said  no  more  to 
Phoebe  either  about  taciturnity  or  reverie ;  but  he  watched 
the  girl  more  than  once,  and  she  puzzled  him  not  a  little. 

When  the  time  came  for  guests  to  depart,  Algernon 
startled  his  friends  by  saying : 

^*  I  am  afraid  I  must  make  this  my  final  leave-taking.  I 
have  so  much  to  do,  I  know  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not 
see  you  again.  Good-by — good-by.  (Jod  bless  you,  my 
very  dear  friends." 

He  shook  hands  warmly  with  every  one,  and  returned  a 
second  time  to  Mrs.  Freeth,  holding  her  hand  between  both 
of  his ;  and  he  did  the  same  by  Kate,  her  husband  stand- 
ing at  her  elbow.  The  pressure  of  her  hand  was  the  last  he 
experienced ;  but  Algernon  had  fought  a  good  fight,  and 
determined  wisely  and  bravely. 


CHAPTER  XLVn 
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ONLY  a  few  hours  have  passed,  and  so  far  as  refreshing 
sleep  was  concerned,  Phoebe  Freeth  might  as  well 
have  remained  up  all  night,  for  no  wholesome  rest  has  been 
hers ;  and  now  that  she  is  dressed,  equipped  for  walking 
before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  has  just  the  worn, 
haggard  look  of  a  girl  who  has  spent  the  night  in  a  ball- 
room. 

I  wonder  if  even  at  this  last  moment  no  warning  voices 
sounded  in  her  ear,  "  Desist,  desist ! "  I  wonder  if  no 
memory  of  early  lessons  of  truth  and  duty  made  itself  felt. 
I  wonder  if  no  home  affections  tugged  at  her  heart,  and 
agonized  her  with  the  knowledge  of  the  pain  she  was  going 
to  inflict  ?  If  they  did,  she  nuide  no  sign.  But  the  truth 
is,  she  was  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  an  ardent  pas- 
sion, which  she  had  never  once  so  much  as  attempted  to 
restrain ;  it  had  wellnigh  stifled  conscience,  blinded  judg- 
ment, and,  by  slow  degrees,  worn  away  maiden  dignity  and 
reserve.  Still,  she  did  retain  just  enough  understanding  of 
the  enormity  of  her  present  proceedings  to  be  a  little  more 
unnerved  than  she  had  expected  to  find  herself.  Enormity, 
that  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  she  would  have  said,  for 
the  persuasions  of  Cuthbert  Rawlins,  the  pleading  of  her 
own  inclinations,  and  the  assurances  of  the  false,  bad 
woman  whom  she  had  made  her  confidante,  had  in  a  very 
great  measure  justified  her  conduct  to  herself. 

Phoebe's  room  had  an  eastern  aspect,  and,  early  as  it 
was,  the  morning  sunshine  gleamed  on  to  her  toilet-table, 
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with  every  moment  a  broadening  band  of  light.  She  had 
harried  her  dressing,  mistrusting  her  truth-telling  watch, 
and  being  ready  for  her  departure  a  little  before  the 
appointed  time,  she  had  a  few  minntea  of  dull,  anxious 
waiting.  Aa  she  saw  herself  refiected  in  the  glass,  she  was 
conscious  how  ill  and  worn  she  looted,  and  the  conscions- 
ness  did  not  improve  her  physiognomy.  A  new  terror  was 
beginning  to  seize  her, — the  terror  that  Burton  had  over- 
slept herself,  or  purposely  forsaken  her ;  when  the  woman, 
more  in  dishabille  than  Phmbe  had  ever  before  seen  her, 
and  without  the  formality  of  a  knock,  stealthily  opened  the 
door. 

"Oh,  Burton,  it's  late,  is  it  not?"  said  Phcebe,  in  a 
suppressed  voice.     "  I'm  quitt — quite  ready." 

*'  Kot  late,  miss,  at  all,  for  the  clock  has  not  yet 
struck,"  replied  the  woman.  "  I  wouldn't  have  been  behind 
time  on  no  account.  And  I  have  unchained  the  hall  door, 
and  drawn  back  the  bolts,  bo  yon  will  be  able  to  slip  oat  in 
a  moment." 

"  Tliat's  ri^ht.  I  suppose  every  one  is  asleep  still,  and 
that  we  are  sure  not  to  be  beard  ?  " 

"Quite  sure,"  cried  Burton,  in  a  reassnring  tone.  "I 
don't  step  as  light  as  yon,  but  I  am  only  in  my  stockings, 
and  that  way  one  is  not  easily  heard;"  and  as  she  spoke, 
the  woman  put  forward  one  of  her  shoeless  feet.. 

*'  Then  you  can  carry  my  jewel-case ;  in  its  leathern 
cover  it  looks  just  like  a  writing-dcslc  I  can  manage  my 
cloak  and  little  bag.  I  hope  the  nasty  stairs  won't  creak  aa 
they  do  sometimes." 

The  stairs  seemed  better  behaved  than  might  have  been 
expected ;  but  a  staircase  window  had  been  left  open  for 
ventilation,  and  its  sash  rattled,  and  its  blind  flapped  nois- 
ily in  the  fresh  morning  breeze.  Phmbe  started  at  the 
sound,  and  the  next  moment  the  hall  clock  began  chiming 
tlio  quarters,  preparatory  to  its  leisurely  striking  the  hour. 
Ill  her  excited  frame  of  mind,  the  ringing  tone  of  the  clock, 
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familiar  as  it  was  to  her  ears,  seemed  quite  alarmmg,  and 
she  said,  in  an  impetuous  whisper : 

"  Oh,  Burton  I  won't  they  hear  ?  won't  it  awaken 
them  ?  " 

*'  La,  miss,  you  forget  the  hundreds  of  times  youVe  slept 
through  all  the  hours  striking.  And  you  may  be  sure  that 
long  before  that  clock  struck,  Mr.  Rawlins  was  waiting  out- 
side." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  so ;  else  what  shall  I  do  ?  *• 

"  Never  you  fear  I " 

On  a  mat  in  the  hall  lay  a  Ceivorite  little  dog,  named 
Watch  on  account  of  his  sharpness  and  vigilance  But 
why  should  he  bark  because  members  of  the  family  came 
down  betimes  that  morning  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  flapped 
his  Ifnshy  tail  repeatedly  on  the  floor,  by  way  of  greeting, 
though  without  rising  from  his  lair. 

Burton  was  right  in  her  belief  that  Guthbert  Rawlins 
would  not  keep  them  waiting.  Long  before  the  appointed 
hour  he  had  been  within  sight  of  the  door  of  Telford  House, 
but  had  taken  care  not  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  policeman 
who  passed  him,  by  any  appearance  of  loitering  or  mys- 
tery. 

Stealthily  the  street  door  was  opened,  and  Burton 
looked  out.  She  raised  her  hand, — the  signal  was  enough, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  the  young  man  had  reached  the  door- 
steps. At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Burton  was  very 
anxious  there  should  be  no  lingering.  She  was  even  a  lit- 
tle impatient  of  Phoebe's  leave-taking,  but  thrust  the  jewel- 
case  into  Cuthbert's  hands,  receiving,  however,  from  him  a 
minute  packet  in  return.  It  contained  a  roll  of  sovereigns, 
in  fulfilment  of  a  solemn  league  and  covenant. 

It  was  done.  Hannah  Burton  closed  the  street  door  as 
gently  as  possible,  but  now  the  dog  grew  a  little  uneasy, 
whined  audibly,  and  sniffed  at  the  threshold.  How  the 
woman  hated  the  faithful  animal ;  how  willingly  she  would 
have  slain  it  had  she  dared !    But  self-preservation  is  the 
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first  law  of  such  natures  as  hers ;  and  so  she  stooped  and 
petted  and  caressed  it.  Yet  the  dog  was  but  partially 
soothed,  as  it  shrank  away  from  her  pats. 

Burton,  however,  was  destined  to  meet  with  a  greater 
annoyance  thau  the  dog's  vigilance  before  she  reached  her 
own  room.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Gilbert  made  one 
of  the  party  to  Portsmouth,  and  ever  since  that  occasion  he 
had  been  ^^  half  crazed ''  on  the  subject  of  ships  and  ship- 
building. The  boy  engineer — for  such  Gilbert  was — had 
his  head  full  of  certain  inventions  which  he  had  heard  dis- 
cussed by  his  elders,  and  in  his  youthful  arrogance  fully 
believed  that  he  had  hit  upon  some  new  system  of  wheels 
and  pulleys,  by  means  of  which  an  enormous  rudder  could 
be  moved.  Gilbert  had  long  been  the  happy  owner  of  a 
box  of  tools,  and  on  the  attic  floor  was  a  lumber-foom, 
where  the  boy  kept  odds  and  ends  of  things.  He  was  a 
famous  amateur  carpenter,  and  mended  Teddy's  broken 
toys  to  perfection  ;  but  just  now  he  had  a  higher  aim  than 
the  mere  repairing  of  injury. 

Among  his  little  brother's  unused  playthings  was  a  ship, 
in  such  a  doleful  plight  that  a  nursery  story  had  been 
Invented  to  account  for  its  condition.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  had  its  sides  stove  in  by  an  iceberg,  and  also  to  have 
been  wrecked  on  the  Goodwin  Sands ;  likewise,  its  main- 
mast had  been  carried  away  in  a  hurricane,  and  the  rudder 
— that  was  the  great  point — the  rudder  had  been  broken 
and  disabled.  Gilbert  felt  that  here  was  a  great  opportu- 
nity for  an  experiment, — he  would  repair  Teddy's  ship  as  a 
most  agreeable  surprise  against  he  returned  from  Hastings, 
and  fit  it  up  with  the  newly-invented  rudder.  This  work 
bad  been  the  chief  occupation  of  the  preceding  day,  but  it 
was  by  no  means  finished ;  and,  being  possessed  by  one 
ruling  idea,  the  boy  had  awakened  early,  and  soon  deter- 
mined to  have  a  good  spell  of  work  before  breakfast. 
Therefore  it  was  that  when  Hannah  Burton,  in  her  *^  stock- 
ing feet,"  crept  up  the  last  flight  of  stairs,  she  was  startled 
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by  hearing  first  the  sound  of  gentle  hammering,  and  then  a 
suppressed  whistle. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Burton's  plan  had  been  to 
return  to  her  bed,  lie  half  an  hour  later  than  her  usual  time 
for  rising,  and  then  plead  that  she  had  overslept  herself. 
But  she  could  not  reach  her  chamber  without  passing  the 
lumber-room,  the  door  of  which  stood  wide  open  I  She  had 
not,  however,  much  time  for  reflection,  for  Gilbert,  moving 
about  the  room  in  search  of  some  implement,  perceived  her 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  instantly  exclaimed, — 

"  What,  you  up  at  this  time  in  the  morning  ?  What 
next,  I  wonder  1 " 

"Oh,  Master  Gilbert,  I'm  not  up, — that  is,  to  be  called 
up  for  the  day  at  all.  But  I  am  almost  dead  with  the  tooth- 
ache, and  I  have  been  downstairs  to  look  for  a  clove  to  put 
in  my  mouth ; "  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she 
raised  the  comer  of  the  shawl  she  had  drawn  around  her  to 
her  face,  and  swayed  her  head  backward  and  forward,  as  if 
in  agony. 

"  Cloves  are  of  no  use,"  said  Gilbert ;  "  have  it  out.  I 
have  got  things  here  just  as  good  as  dentists'  instruments  ; 
you  sit  down  and  show  me  which  it  is.  I'll  draw  it  in  a 
jiffy  I " 

"  You  draw  a  tooth.  Master  Gilbert  I  How  ever  can  you 
think  of  such  a  thing !  " 

"  Think  of  such  a  thing  ?  Why,  I  took  out  two  of  Ted- 
dy's teeth  when  I  was  at  home  for  the  Easter.'* 

"That  was  quite  a  different  thing.  Master  Gilbert," 
returned  Burton  ;  "but  I  thank  you  all  the  same.  Perhaps 
I  am  a  trifle  easier  since  I  got  the  clove ;  and  I'll  go  and 
lie  down  again  for  an  hour.  Not  that  I  haven't  slept ;  I 
woke  just  now  with  the  *  scrutiating '  pain." 

"  Well,  just  as  you  like ;  but  I  say,  have  it  out.  Now 
look  here.  Burton,  what  a  capital  job  I'm  making !  Won't 
the  little  ^  brick '  be  pleased  to  find  his  ship  better  than 
new  ?  " 

17* 
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"  You're  a  very  clever  young  gentleman,  that  for  ceiv 
tain ;  but  Vm  only  interfering  and  interrupting ; ''  saying 
which,  Burton  passed  on  to  her  room. 

^'  Clever  young  gentleman,  indeed !  '*  she  muttered  to 
herself,  when  her  door  was  closed.  ^'  Other  people  need 
be  clever  too !  The  little  monster,  with  his  teeth-draw- 
ing!" 

As  for  Gilbert,  the  exigencies  of  his  rudder-making 
drove  Burton^s  supposed  toothache  for  awhile  quite  out  of 
his  memory. 

When  Phoebe  Freeth — perhaps  involuntarily — ^looked 
back  on  the  closed  door  of  her  father's  house,  no  doubt 
there  was  a  rush  of  mingled  emotions  in  her  heart ;  but 
Rawlins  was  pouring  endearing  words  into  her  ear,  and 
they  stifled  any  lingering  regrets.  Her  face  lost  its  anx- 
ious, haggard  look,  and  flushed  now  with  hope  and  pleas- 
ure. 

"  Let  me  carry  everything  I "  he  exclaimed,  attempting 
to  relieve  her  of  her  travelling-bag  and  cloak. 

"  No,  no ;  you  take  care  of  the  dressing-case, — I  know 
how  heavy  it  is.  But  must  we  walk  ?  *'  continued  PhcDbe ; 
"  is  no  conveyance  to  be  had  ?  " 

*'I  thought  it  a  risk,  my  darling,  to  engage  anything, 
and  bring  it  near  the  house,"  cried  Rawlins ;  '*  we  are  not 
safe  for  the  next  four  or  five  hours.'* 

Phoebe  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  meant,  but  she 
made  no  answer. 

'^  Presently,"  said  Rawlins,  ^'  we  shall  be  able  to  take  a 
cab  without  attracting  notice.  Ah,  there  is  one!"  he 
exclaimed,  hailing  the  driver, — but  it  was  a  night  cab,  that 
had  left  the  stand,  and  was  going  home. 

Even  at  this  supreme  moment  of  emotion  and  evil-doing 
— ^and  perhaps  because  of  the  excitement — the  young  girl 
was  singularly  alive  to  the  aspect  of  London  in  the  early 
summer  morning.    There  was  something  almost  weird  in 
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the  look  of  the  closed  houses,  as  if  with  a  sort  of  semi-life 
they  slept  like  their  occupants.  It  was  one  of  those  bril- 
liant mornings  which  weather  prophets  declare  too  bright  to 
last,  and  the  sunshine  glittered  on  the  top  panes  of  the  tall 
houses  till  they  sparkled  like  diamonds.  But  the  streets 
were  at  first  mysteriously  still,  at  least  to  Phoebe,  who  had 
never  before  seen  them,  except  in  the  busy  houra  of  the  day 
or  night.  However,  as  they  proceeded  onward,  the  pave- 
ment became  more  thickly  dotted  with  wayfarers,  mostly 
workmen  going  forth  to  the  day*s  toil,  or  returning  from 
night  labor.  Mail  carts  also  to  and  from  the  post-of!ice  rat- 
tled along ;  and  traders  in  perishable  articles  were  early 
astir  to  reach  the  markets ;  and  soon  shutters  began  to  be 
taken  down,  and  the  town  was  awakening. 

By  this  time  Cuthbert  and  Phoebe  had  procured  a  cab, 
and  were  driving  fast  to  an  hotel  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
where  an  early  substantial  breakfast  had  been  ordei^ed  to 
be  ready.  The  waiter  had  supposed  it  was  some  male 
friend  coming  to  London  by  an  early  train,  whom  the  gen- 
tleman expected,  and  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  a  young 
lady  instead.  But  waiters  are  so  accustomed  to  strangers, 
and  to  circumstances  that  seem  incomprehensible,  that  their 
little  surprises  are  very  evanescent.  The  man,  however, 
who  waited  upon  them  at  breakfast,  put  '^  this  and  that '' 
together,  and  when  about  nine  o'clock  they  sallied  forth, 
Cuthbert  saying  they  should  be  back  in  an  hour,  the  waiter 
observed  to  the  barmaid  that  he  shouldn't  wonder  if  they 
were  a  runaway  couple  gone  now  to  be  married. 

"  I  noticed,"  he  added,  "  she  had  no  wedding-ring, — 
perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  see  her  hand  when  they  come 
back." 

Cuthbert  Rawlins  had  made  the  necessary  preparations 
for  his  marriage  with  unscrupulous  cunning.  He  showed 
Phoebe  the  marriage  license ;  but  she  was  too  ignorant  of 
the  affaira  of  life  to  know  that  he  must  have  perjured  him- 
self to  procure  it.     She  thought  that  any  difficulty  about 
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the  non-consent  of  parents  had  been  overcome  by  influence 
— liawlins  was  always  talking  of  his  influential  fiiends— or 
else  by  money  payment. 

The  beautiful  old  church  to  which  he  was  now  leading 
the  infatuated  girl,  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
London,  not  a  stone's  throw  from  the  hotel  where  they  had 
breakfasted,  and  was  surrounded  by  merchants'  counting- 
houses  and  offices.  A  century  ago,  rich  men,  city  mag- 
nates, lived  where  their  business  was  conducted,  and  mar- 
ried and  reared  families  without,  perhaps,  often  wandering 
a  dozen  miles  from  home.  Then  gay  weddings  and  pious 
ba[)tisms,  with  "  troops  of  friends "  looking  on,  were  fre- 
quent events  in  the  "  Christopher  Wren  Church ;  *'  and  on 
Sundays,  its  high-backed  soft-cushioned  pews  were  occupied 
by  parishioners, — worshippers  more  or  less  devout.  Now-a- 
days,  the  weddings  and  baptisms  are  few,  and  the  Sunday 
congregations  pitifully  small.  Rich  merchants  live  out  of 
town,  and  the  city  parishes  are  like  Urban  deserts  on  Sun- 
day. But  still  the  Church  Services  are  performed,  however 
few  the  worshippers,  and  there  had  been  no  difficulty  in 
arranging  for  the  marriage  ceremony  to  take  place. 

And  now  the  appointed  morning  was  come,  and  the 
curate  was  in  readiness  to  officiate  when  the  young  couple 
entered  the  sacred  ediflce.  Hitherto,  Phoebe  had  kept  up 
her  spirits  with  a  bravery  worthy  of  a  better  cause ;  but  as 
she  entered  the  church,  she  felt  chilled  bodily  and  men- 
tally. She  had  taught  herself  to  think  that  she  cared  not 
for  the  support  of  friends;  for  her  parents*  blessing;  for  a 
bevy  of  sympathizing  bridemaids ;  for  loving  looks  and 
encouraging  words ;  for  the  symbolizing  white  dress  and 
sweet  flowers, — yet  the  want  of  a  something  which  that 
combination  represents  made  itself  felt  in  a  very  agonizing 
manner,  and  Phoebe  burst  into  tears. 

Cuthbert  tried  to  comfort  her  with  fond  words  and  ear- 
nest promises  of  devotion,  and  so  far  succeeded,  that  she  was 
somewhat  calmed  before  they  reached  the  altar.     But 
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appearances  were  so  strange,  that  the  clergyman  thought  it 
his  duty  to  ask  very  pointedly  if  they  had  no  friends  for 
witnesses,  and  to  make  a  short  exhortation  about  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  when — the  ceremony  having 
begun — the  stirring  appeal  was  made  to  conscience,  as  thQ 
pair  must  answer  at  the  *'  dreadful  day  of  judgment,"  he 
paused  a  little  longer  than  is  usual. 

But  there  w^  no  audible  response,  however  conscience 
might  sting.  The  solemnization  of  matrimony  proceeded  ; 
it  was  the  bald-headed  old  clerk  who  ''gave  the  bride 
away ; "  the  pew  opener,  a  widow  in  rusty  black,  who  held 
her  gloves. 

The  newly-married  pair  returned  for  a  few  hours  to  the 
dingy  hotel,  where  the  waiter,  in  due  time,  had  his  curiosity 
gratified.  Before  leaving  town  for  their  honeymoon,  there 
were  certain  letters  to  write,  which  took  both  time  and  con- 
sideration. More  than  one  production  was  destroyed  as  not 
desirably  worded,  and  finally  the  statement  of  facts  and 
entreaty  for  forgiveness  were  made  with  great  brevity. 
Meanwhile,  the  day  had  grown  lowering ;  at  the  railway 
station,  Phoebe's  box  was  found  duly  booked  and  labelled  ; 
but  they  started  on  their  journey  in  the  midst  of  a  thunder- 
storm. 


CHAPTER  XLVm. 

THOSE   8HB  LEFT  BEHIND. 

ris  said  that  Borrows  always  come  '^  in  battalions/*  and 
it  was  bad  news  that  occasioned  some  slight  delay  in 
the  discovery  of  Phoebe's  flight.  The  first  post  brought  a 
letter  from  Hastings,  in  which  the  old  nurse,  Janet  Gilles- 
pie, gave  a  very  unsatisfactory  description  of  Teddy's 
condition.  Little  Lucy,  she  said,  had  completely  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  the  fever,  and  the  sea-breezes  had 
brought  back  the  roses  to  her  cheeks;  but  with  her 
brother  the  case  was  different,  and  lurking  illne§s  still  kept 
him  pale  and  thin.  Janet  was  growing  anxious,  and 
wished  to  be  relieved  from  responsibility  by  bringing  the 
children  home.  The  Hastings  doctor  whom  she  had  con- 
sulted, had  admitted  the  boy  was  ^'  very  delicate,^'  and  the 
phrase  had  frightened  her,  remembering  his  sturdy  little 
frame  hardly  two  months  ago. 

Mrs.  Freeth  knew  that  the  little  boy  had  rallied  from 
the  fever  less  favorably  than  his  sister  had  done ;  but  the 
present  definite  account  quite  unnerved  her, — her  hand 
shook  as  she  poured  out  the  tea,  and  she  could  not  refrain 
from  tears.  Even  Mr.  Freeth  was  visibly  distressed,  for 
they  both  knew  that  the  faithful  old  nurse  would  not  have 
alarmed  them  needlessly.  Absorbed  in  thoughts  of  the 
younger  children,  Mrs.  Freeth  did  not  for  some  little 
time  notice  the  absence  of  Phoebe.  Suddenly,  however, 
she  exclaimed, — 

"  Where's  Phoebe  ?  What  can  make  her  so  late  this 
morning  ?  " 
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Of  course  there  was  no  answer  to  these  questions ;  but 
some  one  suggested  that  the  gong  should  again  be  sounded, 
— perhaps  she  had  not  heard  the  first  summons ;  and  this, 
accordingly,  was  done.  But  as  no  Phoebe  appeared,  the 
bell  was  rung,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Burton  that  she 
should  inquire  why  Miss  Phoebe  was  not  down  to  break- 
fast. 

The  woman  was  prepared  for  something  of  this  sort ; 
she  had  arranged  her  part,  and  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Presently,  she  entered  the  breakfast-room,  and  said,  with 
the  most  natural  air, — 

'^  I  think,  ma'am.  Miss  Phoebe  must  be  gone  out ;  she^s 
not  in  her  room,  or  an3rwhere  that  I  can  see." 

''  Gone  out ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Freeth,  in  anxious  amaze- 
ment ;  *'  but  when  did  you  see  her  last  ?  " 

'^  I  have  not  seen  her  at  all  this  morning ;  I  wondered 
at  her  not  ringing  as  usual,  and  when  I  went  up  to  see  if  I 
was  wanted,"  proceeded  Burton,  '^  I  foimd  her  door  ajar, 
and  that  she  was  not  in  her  room.  But  don't  be  fright- 
ened, ma'am,"  she  cried,  seeing  the  mothcr^s  distress,  and 
yet  not  wincing  under  it;  "don't  be  frightened;  Miss 
Phoebe's  not  like  a  little  child.  I  dare  say,  this  fine  morn- 
ing, she  wanted  a  walk." 

"  A  walk, — by  herself, — at  this  time  in  the  morning  ! 
Surely  she  would  not  dare — " 

"  Hush !  "  said  Mr.  Freeth  authoritatively.  He  was 
hardly  less  moved  than  his  wife,  but  he  had  more  prudence 
and  self-command,  and  did  not  wish  Burton  to  guess  at 
their  fears.  "  Finish  your  breakfast,  ray  dear,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  softer  tone ;  "  as  Burton  says,  she  is  not  a 
child,  to  be  run  over  or  kidnapped.'* 

But  "  finishing  breakfast "  was  out  of  the  question  for 
the  poor  mother.  Indeed,  all  the  family  were  agitated  by 
the  young  girl's  mysterious  disappearance,  and  Catherine 
especially  trembled  with  sad  forebodings. 

Mr.  Freeth's  words  seemed  to  dismiss  Burton,  but  in  a 


"  I  did  Dotioe,  ma'am, 
Tith  ao  assumption  of  so 
must  be  wearing  her  stra\ 
black  mantle,  and  her  trai 
oh,  ma'am,  that  great  box  o 

By  this  time  chairs  were 
and  the  family  group  prese 
dismay.     Mrs.  Freeth  had  bn 
ing,  and  Catherine  and  Jane  h 
latter  more  from  sympathy  tha 
□nconscions  of   the   ooe  grea 
Hubert  Freeth  tried  to  coml 
heart  was  torn  by  a  mighty 
wrath  which  was  surging  in  hi 
spoke  with  tolerable  composnre 

"  Gilbert,  my  boy,"  he  said, 
if  yon  can  find  your  sister." 
brother  to  witness  their  grief,  i 
oions  which  oppressed  his  elde: 
was  ofi*  like  an  arrow.  Burt< 
before  anything  of  conseqnenm 

"  If  she  is  not  back  <■*  ' 
doubt  of  h»-  ' 
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•^Oh,  papa,  papa!  what  do  you  mean?*'  cried  little 
Jenny. 

"Ah,  you  don^t  know.  I  forgot  that  you  were  in 
ignorance  of  our  fears.  But,  Jenny,  did  she  never  confide 
anything  to  you, — never  give  you  reason  to  think  she  was 
deceiving  us  ?  '* 

"  Again  I  say,  dear  papa,  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  would 
not  deceive  you  for  all  the  world." 

"Then  you  know  nothing  of  this  wretched  Cuthbert 
Rawlins  V 

"  Mr.  Rawlins !  I  have  never  seen  him  since  the  time 
you  and  mamma  were  away;  then,  when  Mrs.  Brindley 
was  with  us,  he  came  rather  often ;  she  seemed  to  like 
him,  I  thought.  But  what  has  Mr.  Rawlins  to  do  with 
Phoebe  ?  " 

"  Oh,  perhaps  nothing,  perhaps  nothing ! "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Freeth ;  "  but  now  I  see  we  were  all  to  blame  to  treat 
what  we  knew  so  lightly." 

"  Mamma,  it  was  not  treated  lightly,"  said  Catherine 
mournfully.  "I  spoke  to  Phoebe  very  seriously,  \vhen  I 
told  her  that  she  had  been  seen  walking  with  Mr.  Rawlins. 
I  warned  her  as  forcibly  as  I  could  of  yoar  great  displeas- 
ure, should  she  be  found  encouraging  him  in  any  manner. 
It  was  she  who  appeared  to  treat  the  affair  lightly,  as  if  it 
were  something  not  worth  a  scolding.  Nevertheless,  you 
may  remember  that  she  has  never  gone  out  alone  since 
that  day." 

"  And  now  I  see  it  all,"  exclaimed  Hubert  Freeth,  in 
tones  of  anger  and  sorrow;  "impatient  of  wholesome 
restraint,  she  has  chosen  to  leave  her  father's  house  like  a 
thief  in  the  night.  But  I  cast  her  off;  henceforth,  she  is 
no  daughter  of  mine." 

"  Oh,  Hubert,  Hubert,"  sobbed  his  wife,  "  unsay  those 
words,  oh,  do  unsay  them !  But  think,  is  there  no  way  of 
saving  her  ?  Can't  the  police  find  her,  and  tear  her  away 
from  a  villain  ?  " 
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"What  clue  have  we?  It  seems  to  me  we  mast  wait 
till  she  condescends  to  enlighten  us.  •However,  I  will 
make  such  inquiries  as  I  can,  for  your  sake,  Bessia  But 
don't  blame  yourself;  Catherine  is  right,  the  girl  was 
warned;  on  her  own  head  be  the  punishment  of  her 
wilfulness." 

These  were  the  words  uttered,  in  place  of  a  father's 
benediction,  at  the  moment  that  Cuthbert  and  PhoBbe,  at 
the  altar  of  the  city  church,  had  just  been  pronounced 
"man  and  wife."  Oh,  if  the  misguided  girl  could  but 
have  looked  in  at  that  sorrowing  group,  in  the  familiar 
room  where,  only  yesterday,  she  had  sat  amongst  them,  I 
think  even  her  sel6sh,  passion-hardened  heart  would  have 
been  stricken  with  remorse.  But  she  had  already  passed 
a  great  gulf,  and  never,  never  more  could  she  be  as  she 
was  yesterday. 

Wearily  the  hours  passed  by,  and  yet  they  were  suffi- 
ciently filled  up  by  little  events  and  much  occupation. 
Mr.  Freeth  telegraphed  to  Janet  Gillespie  to  bring  home 
the  children  inmiediately,  and  then  he  assembled  the  ser- 
vants, and  questioned  them  minutely,  to  ascertain,  if  possi- 
ble, anything  which  might  throw  light  on  the  wretched 
girl's  flight.  But  no  one  had  anything  to  tell,  and  Burton, 
apparently  sorrowful  and  sympathetic,  diverted  all  suspi- 
cion from  herselfl 

Of  course  it  was  discovered  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  wearing  apparel  was  missing,  as  well  as  the  jewel-box, 
and  this  added  to  the  perplexity  of  the  case.  That  such  a 
quantity  of  articles  could  have  been  removed  without 
attracting  notice  seemed  marvellous ;  and  that  a  child  of 
theirs  could  have  been  guilty  of  the  planned  cunning  the 
whole  proceeding  showed,  was  a  bitterness  to  the  parents 
which,  perhaps,  only  parents  could  understand. 

If  any  hope  of  Phcebe's  return  home  had  lingered  in 
their  hearts,  it  was  dispelled  by  the  letter  which  reached 
them  in  the  evening.     It  was  a  joint  epistle  of  the  newly- 
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wedded  pair,  and  in  it  was  enclosed  a  certificate  of  their 
marriage.  The  composition  bore  a  detestable  resemblance 
to  the  phraseology  associated  with  high-flown  romances, 
in  which  "  all  for  love  and  the  world  well  lost "  is  usually 
the  theme.  Even  the  expressions  of  regret  at  the  dis- 
pleasure they  feared  they  had  incurred  had  no  ring  of 
sincerity  about  them, — no  traces  of  tenderness  or  truth. 
The  letter  shocked  Hubert  Freeth,  if  possible,  more  than 
the  act  which  it  was  intended  to  excuse  had  done,  and  he 
poured  out  his  wrath  in  a  torrent  of  angry  words.  At 
the  moment  he,  perhaps,  believed  what  he  said,  and  thought 
that  he  had  cast  a  child  forever  out  of  his  heart. 

As  for  the  poor  mother,  she  wept  and  prayed,  and  tried 
to  moderate  her  husband's  indignation,  and  drew  round 
her  the  other  children,  as  if  to  gain  some  solace  and  com- 
pensation from  their  true  love. 

It  was  an  hour  or  two  after  the  letter  had  been  received, 
and  when  Hubert  Freeth  had  grown  somewhat  calmer, 
that  he  exclaimed, — 

*'  Lionel  shall  see  them ;  he  is  the  fit  person.  They  say 
we  may  address,  *  Post  Office,  Dover,'  and  hint  at  going 
abroad  in  a  week,  imless  they  are  forgiven.  I  send  no 
forgiveness;  but  it  is  right  we  should  know  what  is  the 
man's  true  position,  and  what  his  plans  are.  No  doubt 
Lionel  can  find  them  out,  and  it  was  he  who  brought  the 
scoundrel  into  the  house." 

"We  should  remember  he  saved  Lionel's  life,"  said 
Mrs.  Freeth ;  "  we  should  remember  that,  however  bad  he 
is." 

"  Yes,  he  saved  his  life,  to  be  wellnigh  his  ruin ;  and 
now, — why,  I  declare  to  you,  I  would  rather  have  seen 
PhcBbe  in  her  coffin  than  married  to  such  a  gambler  and 
swindler." 

"  Oh,  Hubert,  do  not  talk  of  seeing  her  in  her  coffin  ! " 
exclaimed  his  wife  j  "  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  lose  a 
child." 
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"  She  is  lost,"  said  the  sterner  father. 

"  Not  lost,  not  lost  I  She  is  so  young !  Oh,  Hubert,  be 
pitiful  I  "  reiterated  Mrs.  Freeth,  and  though  he  answered 
not  her  entreaties,  they  did  not  vex  him. 

It  was  the  saddest  day  they  had  ever  known  ;  by  the 
force  of  contrast,  the  anxious  cares  of  their  early  days,  the 
petty  troubles  that  had  depressed  them,  the  hardships  of 
poverty,  seemed  as  naught  compared  with  the  present 
anguish.  Even  the  luxuries  that  now  abounded — the 
sumptuous  home,  the  many  servants — seemed  a  cruel 
mockery,  and  something  out  of  harmony  with  sorrow. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  Mrs.  Brindley  happened 
to  call,  and  was  admitted,  notwithstanding  the  family 
trouble.  Mrs.  Freeth  told  of  Phcebe's  flight,  and  did  not 
quite  refrain  from  blaming  Mrs.  Brindley  for  encouraging 
the  visits  of  Cuthbert  Rawlins  during  the  memorable 
period  when  she  kept  house  for  her  friend.  Mrs.  Brindley 
retorted  that  he  was  not  her  acquaintance,  but,  as  she 
supposed,  the  friend  of  the  family.  "  It  was  unjust,  that 
it  was,  t")  accuse  her  of  any  complicity  in  this  wretched 
affair ; "  and  though,  after  a  fashion,  the  dispute  was  "  made 
up,"  and  they  shook  hands  at  parting,  it  was  something 
very  like  a  quarrel  that  had  taken  place  between  the  two 
intimate  friends. 

The  sultry  summer  morning,  as  we  know,  was  followed 
by  rain  and  thunder,  and  the  strife  of  the  elements  seemed 
in  sympathy  with  the  wrath  of  conflicting  passions  and 
sorrows  that  was  oppressing  so  many  hearts.  But  the 
storm  was  over,  the  evening  fine,  when  Janet  and  the  two 
little  children  amved  at  home.  It  was  good  for  Mrs. 
Freeth  to  have  her  mind  diverted  from  Phoebe  even  by  a 
new  care. 


CELAPTER  XLIX. 

THE   NEWLT-MABRIED  PAIB. 

YES,  Lionel  was  the  fittest  person  to  track  his  sister, 
and  more  likely  than  any  other  to  discover  with 
accuracy  the  depth  of  her  degradation  in  marrying  Cuth- 
bert  Rawlins.  Hubert  Freeth  was  too  practical  and  clear- 
seeing  in  the  common  a&irs  of  life,  to  find  any  comfort 
in  delusions  ;  and  when,  in  obedience  to  his  father's  behest, 
Lionel  undertook  the  painful  mission  entrusted  to  him,  he 
thoroughly  understood  that  his  object  was  to  find  out 
every  fact  which  could  throw  light  on  the  present  position 
of  Rawlins. 

"Remember,"  said  the  father,  "remember  it  is  the 
exact  truth  I  wish  to  know.  You  have  the  right  to  probe 
with  questions, — a  right  derived  from  me;  and  I  beg  of 
you  to  impress  upon  him  that  there  must  be  no  distorting 
of  facts, — no  glossing  over  of  circumstances." 

"  There  shall  not  be,  if  I  can  help  it,"  replied  Lionel ; 
"  but  many  things  I  may  at  once  tell  you, — ^things  which  I 
know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge.  To  begin  with,  he 
is  deeply  in  debt." 

"And  what  ai:^  his  means  of  extrication?" 

"At  present,  none,"  said  Lionel,  "for  I  know  that  he 
lives  from  hand  to  mouth  in  the  most  precarious  manner. 
He  disappointed  the  relative  who  placed  him  at  college, 
and  who  now  has  cast  him  off,  and  I  believe  he  has  well- 
nigh  exhausted  the  patience  of  all  his  connections.  But 
he  has  a  wonderful  belief  in  himself,  and,  I  really  think, 
folly  expects  some  day  to  obtain  a  first-rate  appointment." 
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^^  What  is  he  fit  to  be  ? — ^that  is  the  question,''  said  Mn 
Freeth. 

''  He  is  fit  for  many  things,  if  he  would  but  exert  him* 
self,"  replied  Lionel  eagerly.  "  Oh,  father,"  he  continued, 
*^  I  wish  to  tell  you  literally  and  exactly  all  I  know  and 
think,  and  I  trust  that  the  bitterness  of  my  own  feelings 
may  not  make  me  unjust,  even  to  him.  Though  Cuthbert 
Rawlius  utterly  failed  at  college,  he  is  not  a  fool ;  he  is 
even  an  educated  man, — ^indeed,  a  good  linguist,  so  far  as 
modem  languages  are  concerned." 

"Picked  up  orally,  I  suppose,"  retunftd  the  father, 
"  without  real  application." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  still  they  are  acquired,  and  ought  to 
do  him  service." 

"  I  understand,"  continued  Hubert  Freeth ;  "  I  know  the 
sort  of  acquirements  and  the  very  limited  vocabulary 
which  is  sufficient  to  make  a  show,  and  be  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  such  a  linguist.  But  a  diplomatist  needs  some- 
thing very  different.  Pshaw  I  he  seems  to  me  not  wortk 
his  salt." 

"No  doubt  he  would  take  almost  any  employment 
now,"  continued  LioneL  "If  he  gives  any  tokens  of 
steadiness,  may  I — ^may  I  hold  out  the  hope  that  you  will 
use  your  influence—" 

"  Certainly  not,"  mterrupted  Hubert  Freeth  ;  "  no  bar- 
gain is  fair  between  thos^  who  keep  and  those  who  are 
capable  of  breaking  promises.  Why,  if  he  had  never 
done  any  other  bad  thing  in  his  life,  this  luring  a  girl  not 
eighteen  into  a  clandestine  marriage  stamps  him  vile.  Be- 
sides, ho  must  have  taken  a  false  oath  about  her  age.  As 
a  father — an  offended  father — I  desire  to  know  the  circum- 
stances of  my  daughter's  position  ;  but,  recollect,  you  are 
by  no  means  the  bearer  of  pardon  or  maker  of  promises." 

It  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  the  young  can  be  but 
little  conscious  of  the  wide-spreading  misery  which  all  evil 
doing  occasions.    No  doubt  Phosbe  Freeth  knew  that  she 
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was  making — as  the  phrase  goes — an  imprudent  marriage ; 
but  she  argued  that  that  was  entirely  her  own  affair, — 
that  she  was  only  "  her  own  enemy,"  and  that,  if  she  was 
prepared  ^Ho  take  the  consequences,'*  no  one  else  need 
complain.  She  did  not  realize  the  anguish  she  was  bring 
ing  on  her  family,  and  least  of  all  did  she  ever  imagine 
what  Lionel's  poignant  regret  and  sorrow  would  be. 

Arrived  at  Dover,  he  discovered  the  address  of  the 
young  couple  with  but  little  trouble,  and,  a  few  days  after 
the  elopement,  presented  himself  at  their  lodgings  without 
warning  or  preparation.  Phoebe  held  up  her  cheek  for  the 
accustomed  brotherly  kiss,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  nothing 
of  any  consequence  had  occurred ;  but  a  hot  blush  belied 
the  apparent  calmness.  Lionel  gave  the  kiss  partly  from 
the  force  of  habit,  and  partly  because  he  pitied  her  youth 
and  inexperience,  and  knew  better  than  most  people  how 
specious  were  the  qualities  which  had  fascinated  her.  But 
he  declined  the  hand  of  the  man  who  had  been  his  dear 
friend,  and  was  a  sister's  husband. 

"I  was  prepared  for  your  virtuous  indignation,"  said 
Rawlins,  with  a  sneer ;  ''  but  if  we  are  not  to  be  friends, 
how  am  I  to  account  for  the  honor  of  this  visit  ?  " 

"I  am  only  my  father's  representative,"  answered 
Lionel,  with  a  sort  of  sorrowful  dignity ;  "  and  I  come,  on 
his  part,  to  demand  some  particulars  of  your  marriage. 
How  did  you  procure  a  license  to  marry  a  minor  without 
her  father's  consent  ?  " 

'^  I  did  not  know  she  was  a  minor,"  stammered  Raw- 
lins. ''  I  never  asked  her  anything  about  her  age ;  she  will 
tell  you  so." 

"  Hush ! "  said  Lionel,  "  you  know  your  guilt." 

"You  should  not  use  such  a  word,"  cried  Phoebe 
warmly  ;  "  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  But  your  husband  does,"  replied  her  brother,  "  and  I 
will  leave  him  to  make  his  confession.  I  do  not  like,  in 
your  presence,  to  say  what  he  is." 
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^'  When  a  man  is  as  much  in  love  as  I  was,  he  will  do 
anything,"  cried  Rawlins. 

"At  all  events,  you  have  succeeded  in  your  scheme," 
said  Lionel ;  "  and  now  I  must  inquire  where  and  what  my 
sister's  home  is  to  be.'* 

"And  suppose  I  decline  to  answer?" 

"  I  should  then  have  very  little  more  to  say." 

"  Under  the  present  circumstances,"  returned  Rawlins, 
"  that  might,  perhaps,  be  rather  desirable.  Yet  I  shall  do 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  give  you  a 
minute  account  of  our  intentions.  I  came  to  Dover, 
knowing  it  was  easy  to  pass  henco  to  the  Continent,  if 
impatient  vindictive  people  forced  me  to  do  so;  but  the 
astounding  intelligence  of  my  darling  Phoebe's  independ- 
ence, and  her  trusting  generosity,  render  such  a  step 
unnecessary." 

"  You  say, '  astounding  intelligence.'  Rawlins,  on  your 
honor — such  honor  as  I  would  hope  still  remains  to  you 
— were  you  unconscious  of  her  fortune  ?  " 

"On  my  honor,  yes!"  and  the  practised  hypocrite 
uttered  the  lie  without  outwardly  wincing.  He  had  learned 
many  lessons  of  duplicity  at  the  gaming-table,  and  one  of 
the  first  had  been  to  repress  the  expression  of  mental 
emotion. 

Lionel  was  staggered,  and  yet  gladdened  beyond  meas- 
ure ;  but  before  he  spoke  again,  Phoebe  exclaimed, — 

"  How  could  he  know  ?  I  never  told  him  till  I  was  his 
wife.  But  I  dare  say,  if  I  hadn't  manned  Cuthbert,  some- 
body who  knew  of  my  money  would  have  pretended  to 
like  me,  and  I  should  have  been  made  miserable.  How 
cruel  you  are  to  be  so  suspicious ! " 

"My  darling,  don't  distress  yourself,"  interposed  the 
husband ;  and  he  added,  with  an  assumed  air  of  frankness, 
and  as  if  it  were  a  sudden  recollection, "  You  know  you  did 
tell  me  of  some  jewels  which  had  been  left  you,  but  I  had 
ho  idea  they  were  so  valuable  as  they  turn  out  to  be.     As 
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somebody  said,  diamonds  make  a  capital  umbrella  against 
a  rainy  day." 

"Do  you  know,  Phcebe,"  said  Lionel,  "that  you  had 
no  right  to  take  those  jewels  away  ?  They  ought  to  have 
been  kept  in  trust  for  you  till  your  next  birthday." 

"  I  certainly  shall  not  give  them  up,"  exclaimed  Phcebe, 
with  decision. 

"That  may  be,"  replied  Lionel,  "because  to  compel 
you  to  do  so  would  make  a  fresh  scandal ;  but  the  execu- 
tors to  your  godmother's  will  much  regret  the  mere  good 
nature  and  natural  confidence  in  you  which  prompted  them 
at  once  to  hand  you  the  box." 

"  I  thanked  them  for  their  good  nature  at  the  time ;  I 
should  think  that  was  enough,"  exclaimed  Phoebe,  "  and  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  regrets.  But  they  could  do 
me  a  good  turn  if  they  would.  I  want  some  money 
besides  the  interest  which  is  to  begin  next  birthday,  with- 
out waiting  till  I  am  of  age.  Cannot  they  let  me 
have  it  ?  " 

"Indeed  they  cannot,"  replied  Lionel. 

"PhoBbe,  dearest,"  said  Rawlins,  "don't  tease  your 
brother  about  money  matters.  I  can  arrange  everything 
without  his  assistance.  The  fact  is,"  he  continued,  address- 
ing Lionel,  "  we  are  not  going  abroad.  This  very  morn- 
ing I  have  received  the  offer  of  a  secretaryship  to  a 
company  that  is  being  formed,  and  I  mean  to  accept  it. 
Indeed,  we  are  going  back  to  town  the  day  after  tomorrow, 
and  as  soon  as  we  are  settled  and  see  friends,  I  will  take 
care  that  you  know.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  choose 
my  wife  to  be  scolded  and  reprimanded,  and  unless  her 
relations  are  inclined  to  make  themselves  pleasant,  they 
had  better  keep  away.  I  can  understand  par^ts  not  lik- 
ing to  find  themselves  outwitted,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  was  grossly  insulted,  cut  dead  in  the  street,  and  forbidden 
the  house.  I  would  not  forego  my  treasure,  and  therefore 
I  was  obliged  to  lure  it  away  clandestinely.  Why,  we  had 
18 
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not  met  for  weeks  when  she  ran  away,  so  closely  was  the 
dear  girl  watched." 

"  That  you  lured,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Lionel ;  "  for 
my  sister's  sake,  I  would  not  wish  to  think  otherwise.  But 
oh,  Phoebe,"  he  continued,  **  you  must  have  had  some  evil 
counsellor,  some  false  friend  who  helped  you  to  deceive, 
and  was  a  go-between.     Who  was  it  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  tell,"  was  her  reply.  "  It  was  no  one  you 
are  in  the  least  likely  to  suspect ;  that  is  all  I  shall  say." 

'*  And  what  am  I  to  say  at  home,  PhoBbe,  as  a  message 
from  you  ?  " 

"I  have  no  particular  message,"  she  exclaimed,  ^* ex- 
cept that,  of  course,  I  am  sorry  papa  and  mamma  are  so 
angry.  I  should  like  to  be  friends,  if  they  would  be  kind 
to  Cuthbert,  and  apologize  for  all  their  rudeness ;  but  if 
they  don't  wish  to  see  us,  what  can  we  do  ?  " 

"PhoBbe!  PhoBbe!  do  you  know  what  you  are  say- 
ing ?  "  cried  Lionel,  with  warmth. 

"Yes,  quite  well.  I  am  married  now,  and  my  first 
duty  is  to  my  husband.  No  doubt  you  meant  kindly  by 
coming  all  this  distance  to  find  us  out,  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you ;  but  all  the  talking  in  the  world  cannot  alter 
anything  that  has  happened." 

"I  know  that  painfully  well;  but  the  present  and 
future  have  to  be  considered,"  said  Lionel. 

"We  shall  do  very  well  in  our  worldly  affairs," 
resumed  Phoebe.  "  The  secretary's  salary  and  my  money 
will  make  a  sufficient  income  ;  we  don't  want  to  be  rich  till 
we  have  tried  who  are  our  true  friends." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  other  things  besides  income," 
replied  her  brother.  "  Oh,  Cuthbert,"  he  added,  "  let  the 
future  in  scffue  measure  atone  for  the  past.  Surely  I  have 
a  right  to  make  this  appeal  to  you." 

"  Don't  preach,"  cried  Rawlins  impatiently. 

"  Good-by,"  said  Lionel  mournfully,  and  taking  up  his 
hat  as  he  spoke  ;  "  good-by.     But,  Phoebe,  the  day  may 
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come  when  you  will  see  many  things  in  a  truer  light,  and 
regret  your  present  hardness  and  flippancy.  If  trouble 
comes,  remember  I  am  still  your  brother." 

^* Hardness  and  flippancy!  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean,"  retorted  the  sister. 

"Good-by,  good-by,"  repeated  Lionel,  and  the  next 
minute  he  was  out  of  the  house. 

Returning  to  London  without  delay,  he,  the  same  even- 
ing, described  to  his  father  all  that  had  passed,  relating 
everything  as  much  as  possible  in  the  character  of  a  peace- 
maker. But  Hubert  Freeth,  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
world,  had  found  many  occasions  of  unmasking  falsehood  ; 
he  was  extremely  incredulous  of  "  happy  accidents,"  "  sin- 
gular coincidences,"  and  "  convenient  errors,"  and  placed 
not  the  slightest  confidence  on  the  "word  of  honor"  of 
such  a  man  as  Cuthbert  Rawlins.  He  utterly  disbelieved 
the  assertion  that  Rawlins  had  been  ignorant  of  PhoBbe's 
fortune. 

"  Glad  ?  yes,  of  course  I  am  glad  that  the  fellow  has 
obtained  decent  employment,"  exclaimed  the  father,  in 
answer  to  some  observation  of  LionePs ;  "  and  if  he  keeps 
it  and  works  respectably  at  it,  there  may  be  a  future  for 
him  of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed.  Tet  what  can  we 
hope  of  a  man  who  could  perjure  himself  to  accomplish  the 
marriage  ?  No  doubt  he  will  get  hold  of  Phoebe's  money ; 
that  is  to  say,  raise  money  on  her  rights  before  she  is  of 
age,  and  if  it  be  to  pay  his  debts,  I  shall  not  complain. 
We  shall  see,  we  shall  see.  But  his  creditors  will  soon 
find  out  that  he  has  married  a  wife  with  money,  and  will' 
give  him  no  peace." 

"Yes,  tailors  and  boot-makers,"  observed  Lionel;  "but 
I  am  afraid  Rawlins  is  deeply  involved  in  'debts  of  honor,* 
' — betting  and  gambling  transactions,  and  besides,  he  has 
borrowed  money  right  and  left  from  his  friends." 

"  Did  he  ever  borrow  from  you  ?  "  asked  Hubert  Freeth 
promptly. 
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**Tes,''  answered  Lionel,  *^the  week  after  he  saved  mj 
life.    Oh,  father,  I  am  glad  you  asked  the  question.'' 

"  And  why  was  I  not  told  ?  " 

*^  Because  I  believed  his  promise  that  he  would  pay  me 
in  a  few  weeks, — because  I  thought  it  mean  to  betray  his 
need,  and  because  you  had  been  so  generous  to  me,  and  I 
knew  what  heavy  expenses  you  had  just  then.  Forgive 
me  if  I  did  wrong.     I  did  not  wish  you  to  suffer." 

"  I  am  not  angry  with  you,"  said  Hubert  Freeth  mourn- 
fully. **I  can  understand  more  than  you  tell  me.  But 
that  man — ^that  man !  and  to  know  that  he  is  Phoebe's 
husband  I     I  feel  that  I  never  really  knew  trouble  till 


now. 
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CHAPTER   L. 

gilbebt's  inquiby  and  burton's  holiday. 

HILE  Mrs.  Freeth  was  bowed  by  sorrow  and  shame 
at  Phoebe's  marriage,  her  heart  was  torn  in  a  far 
different  manner  by  apprehensions  for  her  youngest  son. 
It  was  no  idle  warning  of  the  Hastings  doctor  when  he  pro- 
nounced him  '*  very  delicate ; "  it  was  no  unfounded  dread 
on  the  part  of  the  faithful  Janet  which  had  made  her  anx- 
ious to  bring  the  child  home.  He  was  ill,  very  ill;  the 
most  skilful  physicians  admitted  the  fact,  and  no  one  could 
look  at  the  little  sufferer  and  doubt  the  gravity  of  his 
symptoms. 

Instead  of  rallying  and  recovering  health  and  strength 
as  his  sister  Lucy  had  done,  the  fever  seemed  to  have  left 
seeds  of  further  illness  in  his  system,  so  that  day  by  day  he 
became  weaker.  Not  that  little  Teddy  was  confined  to  his 
bed, — he  was  still  able,  on  genial  days,  to  be  taken  a  car- 
riage airing,  and  the  aim  of  the  whole  family  was  to  nurse 
and  amuse  him.  It  was  pathetic  to  notice  that  as  his  little 
hands  grew  thinner  and  his  limbs  weaker,  the  child's  mind 
beamed  out  more  and  more  brightly.  He  prattled  his  inno- 
cent thoughts,  and  asked  pertinent  questions  on  many  a 
subject  of  which  his  hearers  had  believed  him  ignorant, 
startling  them  occasionally  by  the  sagacity  of  his  remarks. 
Sometimes  he  recited  snatches  of  hymns  and  little  nursery 
songs,  as  if  his  childish  memory  were  called  on  to  pour 
out  its  stores.  Happily,  he  did  not  suffer  much  pain,  but 
the  gradual  wasting  away  was  piteous  to  behold. 

How  hard  it  seemed  that  two  such  trials  as  those  which 
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now  oppressed  them  should  come  upon  the  parents  at  the 
same  time  !  But  it  may  be  that  each  trouble  was  the  more 
Accurately  weighed  because  of  the  counterpoise  of  the 
other.  At  least,  the  mother  and  father  were  beginning  to 
seek  consolation  in  the  idea  that  if  they  must  look  upon 
their  little  one  as  a  lent  treasure,  it  would  pass  away  in  the 
sweet  innocence  and  comparative  purity  of  early  childhood. 
Hubert  Freeth  had  said  he  would  rather  have  seen  Phoebe 
in  her  coffin  than  the  wife  of  Cuthbert  Rawlins ;  and  as  day 
after  day  he  clasped  little  Teddy  fondly  in  his  arms,  know- 
ing full  well  that  the  last  hour  for  holding  the  frail  form 
was  not  far  distant,  he  was  the  better  able  to  say,  "  Thy 
will  be  done,''  because  he  had  fathomed  a  deeper  sorrow 
than  the  death  of  a  beloved  child. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  mother  was  as  yet  equally 
resigned  to  the  death  which  seemed  already  casting  its 
shadow  upon  the  house. 

She  bore  up  bravely  in  the  presence  of  the  suffering 
child,  but  gave  way  piteously  to  her  grief  sometimes  in  the 
company  of  those  who  could  sympathize  with  it,  and  oftener 
in  solitude.  The  trouble  which  had  come  upon  the  house- 
hold had  induced  Catherine  to  postpone  indefinitely  her 
return  to  Five  Oaks ;  and  her  mere  presence  seemed  a  staff 
for  the  sorrowing  mother  to  lean  on,  and  her  active  help 
like  the  aid  of  a  legion. 

The  brothers  Raybrooke  had  sailed  for  America,  but  not 
till  Frank  had  greatly  endeared  himself  to  Mrs.  Freeth  by 
his  son-like  devotion  in  her  sorrow,  so  that  Jenny  had  had 
the  satisfaction  she  longed  for,  of  hearing  her  mother  say, 
"  I  love  him."  Algernon  had  called  at  Mr.  Freeth's  office, 
and  expressed  the  warm  sympathy  that  might  have  been 
expected  from  such  a  fnend,  but  he  had  not  again  visited 
at  Telford  House. 

Gilbert,  the  schoolboy,  at  home  for  the  holidays,  was, 
perhaps,  learning  lessons  as  useful  as  any  that  are  conned 
from  books.     Of  a  nature  that  often  overflowed  with  animal 
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Spirits,  and  was  by  no  means  incapable  of  "mlachief,"  he 
had  still  a  warm  heart  as  well  as  a  clear  head,  and  watt 
able  to  understand  his  parents'  trouble  better  than,  per- 
haps, they  imagined.  He  loved  bis  little  brother  very 
.  dearly — as  it  is  to  be  hoped  "big  brothers"  often  do  love 
the  yonng  ones  they  have  carried  in  their  arms — and,  it  may 
be,  teased  and  taught  by  turns.  It  saddened  him  more  than 
he  had  ever  yet  been  saddened  to  see  the  little  fellow  fad- 
ing away,  and  there  was  no  sacrifice  on  his  part  too  great 
if  even  for  tbe  briefest  time  he  conld  please  or  amuse  him. 
How  rejoiced  he  was  that  he  had  mended  the  toy  ship  no 
words  can  tell,  for  it  had  been  one  of  Teddy's  favorite  play- 
things, and  the  child  was  oveijoyed  at  its  renovation,  and 
never  wearied  of  rigging  it,  and  indulging  in  all  soits  of 
make  believes  about  it,  even  though  its  voyages  were  only 
across  the  carpet.  It  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  Gilbert 
lending  himself  to  the  childish  play,  and  one  day,  when  he 
was  explaining  for  the  sixth  time,  at  least,  the  mechanism 
of  the  rudder,  he  suddenly  thought  of  the  appearance  of 
Burton  that  bright  morning  when  he  was  mending  the 
nhip,  and  with  a  startling  suspicion  that  was  new  to  him. 

But  Gilbert  was  a  little  gentleman,  and  the  idea  of 
prompting  a  perhaps  unfounded  accusation  against  a  sei^ 
vant  was  altogether  repugnant  to  his  feelings  ;  neverthe- 
less, he  could  not  rest  in  a  state  of  indecision,  and  with  a 
c-onscience  perplexed  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do.  Saddened 
as  he  might  be  by  the  family  troubles,  he  was  still  but  a  boy, 
with  a  reserve  of  fun  at  command,  and  he  resolved  to  ven- 
ture upon  a  little  "  chaff"  with  Burton,  and  see  what  would 
come  of  it.  An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself;  meeting 
the  woman  one  day  on  the  stairs,  the  bright  daylight 
Streaming  full  on  her  face,  he  extended  one  arm  to  the  bal- 
usters to  prevent  her  passing,  and,  with  the  other,  lifted 
his  handkerchief  to  his  cheek ;  then  imitating  her  rocking 
motion  that  memorable  moming,  he  suddenly  ezolumed, — 

"  How  is  your  tooth  ?  " 
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**  Let  me  pass,  Master  Gilbert ;  now  pray  do^"  said  the 
woman.    "  I  am  in  a  hurry." 

^*  Not  till  you  tell  me  how  your  tooth  is,  and  whether 
the  clove  cured  it." 

"  Oh,  it's  quite  well  now." 

**  But  was  it  the  clove  ?  "  persisted  Gilbert.  "  I  want  to 
know,  because  I  had  horrid  toothache  once,  and  it  would  be 
so  jolly  to  know  of  a  cure." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  it  was ;  but  what  does  it  signify  ? 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  my  tooth.    Do  let  me  pass." 

^*  In  one  minute.  Now,  Burton,  had  you  really  forgot- 
ten about  your  tooth,  and  my  kind  offer  to  take  it  out? 
It  couldn't  have  been  bad  toothache,  I  am  sure,  or  you 
wouldn't  have  forgotten.  But  don't  look  so  frightened ;  I 
couldn't  pull  it  out  against  your  will.*" 

"I'm  not  frightened, — why  should  I  be  frightened? 
Master  Gilbert,  I'll  call  out  if  you  don't  let  me  go  upstairs 
directly." 

"  There,  you  may  go ;  I'm  satisfied." 

The  shrewd  boy  had  watched  the  woman's  face,  and 
was  "  satisfied  "  that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  known  that 
Burton  was  about  tlic  house  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  PhoBbe's  elopement.  Young  as  he  was,  he  was  conscious 
that  his  sister  had  degraded  herself  by  her  marriage,  and  he 
felt  a  brotherly  indignation  against  any  one  who  had  aided 
and  abetted  in  her  wrong  doing.  Nay,  he  was,  perhaps, 
more  absolutely  vindictive  than  his  elders,  seeing  only  the 
plain  case  of  falsehood  and  deception,  and  not  comprehend- 
ing the  force  of  a  lover's  pleadings. 

Phoebe's  marriage  was  still  so  recent,  that  reference  was  • 
perpetually  being  made  to  some  of  the  circumstances  asso- 
ciated with  it,  and  without  making  his  communication  of 
undue  importance,  Gilbert  had  soon  an  opportunity  of 
relating  the  incident  of  Burton's  supposed  toothache,  and 
upstairs  and  downstairs  wanderings  at  an  hour  when  the 
household  were  presumed  to  be  still  slumbering. 
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Hubert  Freeth  started  when  he  heard  the  tale,  and 
blamed  Gilbert  a  little  for  not  having  told  it  before.  He 
could  not  understand  how  the  boy  could  have  forgotten  or 
failed  to  remark  such  an  incident.  Still,  the  woman  had 
acted  her  part  so  well  from  the  hour  when  she  had  first  pro- 
claimed the  young  girl's  absence  to  the  present  moment, 
that  appearances  were  in  her  favor,  and  it  seemed  a  little^ 
unjust  to  attach  much  importance  to  what,  after  all,  was 
but  a  trifling  circumstance.  Still,  it  made  an  impression, 
and  Burton  was  questioned  about  little  particulars  preced- 
ing PhoBbe's  flight  much  more  than  was  agreeable  to  her. 
To  be  sure,  she  had  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  falsehoods 
ready  for  use ;  but  she  was  becoming  uncomfortable,  per- 
haps from  sheer  fatigue  at  that  terrible  exercise  of  memory 
which  is  necessary  to  the  practised  liar.  Her  ^'  place  "  was 
what  Is  called  a  good  one,  with  easy  duties  and  high  wages ; 
nevertheless,  she  was  thinking  of  giving  notice  to  leave 
whenever  some  slight  rebuke  should  aflbrd  her  the  excuse 
of  supposing  that  ^^  she  did  not  give  satisfaction.'' 

It  was  in  this  mood  that  she  asked  for  a  day's  holiday, 
— a  favor  cheerfully  and  instantly  accorded;  and  it  was 
known  that  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Burton  was  out 
for  the  day.  No  one  had  presumed  to  inquire  where  she 
was  going,  and  she  had  not  volunteered  information  on  the 
subject. 

It  was  at  luncheon  that  Reuben  Appersley  asked  his 
wife,  '*  What  she  was  going  to  do  that  afternoon  ?  " 

*^  I  have  no  engagement,"  she  replied.  ^*  I  can  do  any- 
thing you  like." 

'*  Then  let  us  go  to  the  Crystal  Palace ;  I  can  drive  you^ 
in  the  phseton.    It  is  high  time  we  chose  the  dinner  service 
we  want  at  home,  and  I  hear  there  is  some  lovely  china  to 
be  seen  at  Sydenham." 

Accordingly,  the  ph»ton  was  ordered,  and  Catherine 
and  her  husband  departed  on  the  thoroughly  "  Darby  and 
Joan  "  expedition  of  choosing  ohina.    It  was  a  lovely  day. 
18* 
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The  flucih  of  the  London  season  was  passing  away,  bat  the 
summer  time  was  in  its  prime ;  the  air  was  soft  and  bahny, 
and  the  sky  so  veiled  with  light  clouds  that  the  sun  was 
not  scorching.  Altogether,  it  was  the  perfection  of  weather 
for  driving,  and  Catherine,  who,  since  the  illness  of  her  lit- 
tle brother,  had  been  too  much  her  mother^s  help  and  com- 
panion to  stir  much  from  the  house,  was  invigorated  by  the 
fresh  air  and  rapid  movement.  Choosing  the  china,  though 
a  rather  lengthy  operation,  by  no  means  fatigued  her — 
there  were  many  things  in  the  Palace  she  wished  to  look  at 
— and  Reuben  being  abo  well  inclined  to  prolong  his  stay, 
they  strolled  into  various  courts,  till,  at  last,  they  found 
themselves  gazing  at  the  mammoth  tree,  which,  a  few  years 
later,  the  cruel  flames  destroyed. 

Catherine  looked  at  it  with  a  sort  of  personal  regard,  for 
on  a  former  occasion  she  had  roughly  sketched  the  tree, 
considering  it  one  of  those  miracles  of  lovely  form  which 
are  an  undying  delight  to  the  ejh  which  recognizes  their 
satisfying  beauty ;  and  none  the  less  admiringly  did  she 
now  gaze  on  the  graceful  lines  she  knew  so  well.  Thus  was 
she  occupied  when  startled  by  a  familiar  voice  exclaiming, 
with  loud  and  vulgar  emphasis, ''  Come  along  ! '' 

She  instantly  perceived  the  words  were  not  addressed  to 
herself,  but  they  nevertheless  caused  her  to  turn  round 
quickly  and  confront  Hannah  Burtoit.  It  was  to  her  com- 
panion, a  man,  that  the  woman  had  spoken,  but  she  recog- 
nized Mr.  and  Mrs.  Appersley  in  a  moment,  and  by  instinct 
adopting  a  quieter  manner,  made  a  courtesy. 

"  I  hope  you  are  enjoying  yourself,"  said  Catherine, 
who  had  always  a  kindly  and  gracious  manner  with 
dependents. 

"Yes,  thank  you,  ma^am,"  said  the  woman;  but  she 
hurried  away,  as  if  quite  unwilling  to  intrude,  or  be 
intruded  on. 

"  That's  an  ugly  fellow  with  Burton,"  said  Reuben, 
when  the  pair  were  out  of  hearing ;  "  do  you  not  think  so  ?  '* 
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"  I  did  not  notice  him,"  replied  Catherine ;  "  bot, 
Reuben,  I  noticed  something  else,  which  has  been  to  me 
quite  a  shock." 

"  What  on  earth  do  yon  mean  ?" 

"  Did  yon  see  the  ear-rings  she  wore  ?  " 

"No ;  I  was  looking  at  the  man.  But  if  her  ear-rings 
are  smart,  I  sappose  they  are  allowable  when  she  ia  out  with 
her  friends." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  smartness,  but  of  far  dificrent 
things.  Tlie  eai^rings  Barton  is  wearing  belonged  to 
Phoebe;  they  were  part  of  her  godmother's  ji-wels;  I 
recognized  them  in  a  moment." 

"  Do  you  think  she  stole  them  ?  "  cried  Reuben. 

"Ko,  no;  not  that.  But  the  fact  of  her  possessing 
them  is  a  revelation  to  me,"  continued  Catherine.  "  Pbcebe 
must  have  given  them  to  her  in  requital  of  some  secret  eer- 
vice;  depend  upon  it,  she  has  been  treacherous," 

*'  But  are  you  quite,  quite  sore,"  proceeded  Reuben ;  "  it 
eeems  to  me  you  bad  scarcely  time  to  observe  wliat  she 
wore." 

"  lam  quite,  quite  sure,"  repeated  Catherine ;  "  those  ear- 
rings are  too  remarkable  for  me  to  be  mistaken,  I  have 
bad  them  in  my  hand  more  than  once,  and  I  noticed  their 
style  and  workmanship  because  I  admired  them  so  much. 
I  did  not  indeed  tell  Phtebe  how  much  I  liked  them,  lest  I 
should  seem  to  covet  them.     I  only  said  they  were  pretty." 

"  Are  they  valuable?"  inquired  Reuben. 

"Much  more  valuable,  I  heUeve,"  replied  Catherine, 
"than  I  at  first  fancied.  I  have  recently  noticed  some 
ornaments  of  a  similar  kind  that  Lady  Uartrington  wears, 
and  I  know  they  were  given  to  her  by  an  Indian  prince. 
Oriental  magnates  scorn  to  make  mean  presents.  How- 
ever, their  value  ia  of  no  importance  except  for  the  tale 
they  tell.  Do  you  not  see  they  are  by  no  means  the  sort 
of  present  one  would  make  to  a  servant  under  ordinary  cir- 
camstancea?" 
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"  Well,  I  don't  understand  exactly  where  the  line  is 
drawn  in  the  matter  of  presents,"  said  Reuben,  "  but  no 
doubt  you  are  right;  and  taken  in  connection  with  the 
incident  of  her  being  up  at  five  o'clock  that  morning,  the 
case  looks  rather  black  against  Madam  Burton.  I  wish  I 
had  noticed  the  jewellery  myself;  but  I  had  only  eyes  for 
the  man." 

"  Was  he  so  very  ill-looking  ?  "  asked  Catherine. 

"  Not  hideously  ugly,  if  you  mean  that,"  replied  her 
husband ;  ''  some  women,  perhaps,  might  think  him  quiCe 
the  contrary.  It  was  the  gaol-bird  look  that  repelled 
me." 

"  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,"  exclaimed  Catherine 
with  warmth,  "and  if  Burton  has  really  lent  herself  to 
PhoBbe's  deceptions,  I  think  she  is  wicked  enough  for  any- 
thing. And  what  a  hypocrite  she  must  be !  One's  heart 
sickens  at  such  a  revelation  of  human  nature.  Oh,  Reu- 
ben, let  us  go  home ;  I  cannot  feel  interested  in  anything 
more.  Besides,  papa  and  mamma  must  know,  and  the 
whole  thing  be  sifted.  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  declare 
that  I  have  identified  the  ear-rings." 

Reuben  drove  fleet  horses,  and  he  and  his  wife  reached 
town  hours  before  Burton's  "  holiday  "  terminated.  There 
was  ample  time  not  only  to  tell  what  Catherine  had  observed, 
but  to  discuss  the  subject  in  the  family  circle  freely  and 
fully,  and  the  result  was  a  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
woman  Burton  was  an  arch  deceiver,  who  must  be  dismissed 
from  the  family  without  delay.  Desiring,  however,  to  act 
justly,  even  to  the  greatest  offender,  Hubert  Freeth  deter- 
mined to  make  a  straightforward  accusation,  and  put  the 
supposed  culprit  on  her  defence.  Accordingly,  he  gave 
orders  that  Burton  should  be  sent  to  the  library  directly 
she  returned  home,  as  he  wished  particularly  to  see  her. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  it  \^  as  announced 
to  him  that  Burton  had  returned,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
and  Catherine  proceeded  to  the  room  indicated.    It  was 
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deeirable  there  should  be  a  witoeBs  at  the  interview,  and, 
besides,  it  was  she  who  was,  in  one  sease,  the  accnser, 
therefore  was  it  right  she  should  be  present. 

Tired,  probably,  by  her  day's  pleasure,  Bnrlon  had 
seated  herself  while  she  waited,  but  she  rose  as  Hubert 
Freeth  entered  the  room,  and  revealed  the  full  sweep  of  her 
Bmart  dress  and  holiday  attire.  As  she  did' so,  father  and 
daughter  both  observed  the  absence  of  car-rings,  and  felt 
that  their  removal  was  itself  significant  of  her  gnilt.  The 
woman  might  have  wondered  a  little  why  she  was  wanted, 
but  her  evil  career  had  hitherto  been  so  smooth,  and  her 
late  proceedings  as  she  believed  so  carefully  veiled,  that  if 
she  had  any  apprehendon  of  "  something  disagreeable,"  it 
was  of  the  vaguest  kind.  It  was  true  that  she  had  never 
spoken  a  dozen  words  to  Mr.  Freeth  that  she  remembered, 
and  it  was  most  tmusual  for  him  to  interfere  with  female 
servants ;  but  just  now  things  were  at  sixes  and  sevens, 
with  the  little  boy's  illness,  and  perhaps  it  was  only  a  mere 
message  from  one  of  the  ladies.  So  it  was  that  Hannah 
Burton  argued  and  satisfied  herself,  and  when  she  made  her 
courtesy,  it  was  with  what  she  intended  for  a  pleasant 
smile  on  her  face.  But  she  was  sooa  disabused,  soon  aware 
that  the  occasion  was  grave. 

In  a  few  frank  words,  Hubert  Freeth  stated,  that  from  a 
discovery  he  had  made,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Bni^ 
ton  had  been  an  accomplice  in  his  unhappy  daughter's 
course  of  deception  and  clandestine  marriage,  and  ander 
these  circumstances  he  must  discharge  her  instantly  from 
service  in  his  family.  As  he  would  not  tnm  a  woman  out 
of  his  house  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  she  might  remain 
under  his  roof  till  the  morning ;  but  at  the  earliest  possible 
hour  she  must  depart. 

As  Burton  began  to  realize  the  crisis  which  had  arrived, 
the  "  pleasant  smile  "  vanished,  and  a  livid  hue  spread  over 
her  face ;  but  she  was  far  too  practised  in  deception  to  be 
brOQght  to  cnnfession,  while  there  was  a  loop-hole  of  escape. 
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I — I  help  Miss  Phoebe  to  elope ! ''  she  exclaimed. 
Oh,  sir,  how  can  you  think  such  a  thin^  of  me  ?  It's  cruel, 
that  it  is ;  it's  taking  away  a  poor  servant's  character  to 
turn  her  away  at  a  minute's  notice,  and  I  vow  and  de- 
clare— " 

"  Do  not  forswear  yourself,"  interrupted  Mr.  Freeth ;  **  it 
makes  me  shudder.  If  you  can  prove  your  innocence,  I  will 
listen.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  known  you  were  up  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  morning  my  daughter  left  her  home." 

"  I — I  up — oh,  yes,  that  is  Master  Gilbert's  telling ;  but 
he  knows  I  was  up  getting  something  for  toothache." 

"  You  told  him  so,  I  am  aware.  But  there  are  other  cir- 
cumstances, I  assure  you, — principally,  your  possession  of 
the  handsome  jewellery  you  were  wearing  a  few  hours  ago ; 
my  daughter  must  have  given  it  in  requital  of  what  the 
misguided  child  called  service." 

"  A  paltry  silver  brooch  that  she  gave  me  last  Christ- 
mas, to  fasten  my  shawl,"  said  Burton,  with  appropriate 
scorn ;  ''  here  it  is,  if  you  want  it,"  and  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  she  removed  a  brooch  from  her  mantle. 

"  Keep  your  brooch  ;  I  know  nothing  of  it, — ^and  keep 
all  your  ill-gotten  gains,  for  that  matter." 

"  Oh,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  the  woman, 
who,  no  doubt,  was  infinitely  comforted  by  Hubert  Freeth's 
last  words. 

"  I  mean  the  pair  of  ear-rings  you  were  observed  wear- 
ing today,  and  which  are  far  too  curious  for  Mrs.  Appers- 
ley  not  to  have  recognized." 

"  Then  it's  you,  is  it?"  cried  the  woman,  turning  to  Cath- 
erine as  she  spoke ;  '*  it's  you,  ma'am,  who  would  rob  a 
poor  servant  of  her  character  ?  I  wonder  you  don't  say  I 
stole  the  ear-rings  ;  what  if  Miss  Phoebe  did  give  them  to 
me, — it  was  only  because  she  was  a  kind  young  lady ;  and 
I'm  sure  I  thought  they  were  but  cheap  imitation  things, 
not  worth  making  a  fuss  about." 

"  Then  why  did  you  remove  them  from  your  ears  be- 
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fore  Gommg  home  f "  uked  Catherine,  DOt  reseotiiig  Bnr- 
ton's  impertinedt  tone. 

"  Why — why,  because  they  were  heavy,  and  hurt  me. 
Uh,  Mrs.  Appersley,  I  see,  it  U  you  that  are  my  enemy ;  but 
take  care,  take  care,  or  you  will  be  sorry  for  all  this  I "  and 
as  she  spoke,  she  glared  at  Catherine  with  a  loot  of  hate  and 
malice,  which  she  never  forgot. 

"  Silence,  woman  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Freeth,  now  thor- 
oughly roused  to  anger.  "  Leave  the  room,  and  be  ready 
to  leave  my  honse  at  eight  o'clock  tomorrow  morning." 

"And  my  character,  sir,  my  character  1"  cried  Bnrton, 
who  was  now  shedding  tears  of  mingled  rage  and  vexa- 
tion. 

"  A  jast  character  shall  be  ^ren,"  returned  Mr.  Freeth; 
"  a  just  character  whenever  it  is  demanded ;  and,  mean- 
while, if  I  find  I  am  mistaken  Iti  my  judgment  of  yon,  I  will 
make  ample  atonement." 

"  It's  cruel  and  wicked  to  accuse  a  poor  servant,  that  it 
is,  when  you  can't  prove  anything  against  her." 

'   "  Papa  wiaiieH  you  to  go,"  interposed  Catherine  ;  "  did 
you  not  hear  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  I  heard,  and  Pm  going.  But  yon  please  to  say 
to  Mrs.  Freeth — for  she  is  my  mistress,  not  you — you 
please  to  say  that  I  expect  the  same  character  as  she  had 
with  me, — a  character  that'll  get  me  a  good  situation.  It 
is  my  right,  and  I'll  have  it ;  or  if  I  don't, — well,  you'll  see." 
And  so  saying,  Barton  swept  out  of  the  room  with  the  air 
of  a  much  injured  woman. 

"If  I  had  doubted  her  guilt  before,  I  should  have 
believed  it  now.  Her  whole  manner  condemns  her," 
eiclaimcd  Hubert  Freeth,  tho  moment  the  door  was  closed ; 
"  and  her  insolence !  Certwnly,  I  never  felt  such  hot  anger 
toward  a  woman  In  my  life  before." 

"  She  seemed  to  threaten  me  in  some  sort  of  way,"  said 
Catherine ;  "  I  wonder  what  she  meant  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  she  cannot  hurt  you.    Xo  doubt  she  is  wroth 
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at  being  foand  out,''  continued  Hubert  Freeth,  ^*  and  I  wish 
I  could  have  spared  you ;  but  I  don't  quite  see  how  that  was 
possible." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  replied  Catherine,  "  it  was  only 
just  and  right  that  I  should  be  present ;  but  I  wish  she  were 
out  of  the  house." 

"  Well,  we  need  not  see  her  again.  Tour  mother  can 
send  her  the  "^ages  due,  and  I  dare  say  the  creature  will  be 
glad  enough  to  be  off." 

"If  I  believed  in  the  evil  eye,  I  should  think  that 
woman  had  it,"  observed  Catherine. 

"What  nonsense!"  cried  her  father,  and  then  they 
rejoined  Mrs.  Fi^th. 


CHAPTER  LL 


rwaa  only  JQBtice  to  the  culprit  Hann&li  Barton,  on  the 
part  of  employers  who  diamiased  her  with  ignominy,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  snre  by  a  further  investigation  of 
many  proceedings  which  preceded  Phoebe'sflight.  The  result 
was  a  discovery  of  the  part  ihe  had  (jlayed  in  i-cference  to 
the  box  of  wearing  apparel  despatched  to  the  railway 
station,  and  an  entire  justification  of  all  l^cir  enspicions. 
In  due  time  an  application  was  made  for  the  lady's  maid 
character,  and  Mrs.  Freeth  admitted  that  ahe  coald  make 
dresses  and  "get  up"  lace  and  dress  hair  to  perfection, 
but  when  the  question  of  morals  came  to  bo  discussed, 
Mrs.  Freeth  declared  her  to  be  unprincipled  and  nntruth- 
ful.  Of  course,  ber  services  were  declined,  and  the  same 
thing  occurring  a  second  time,  they  heard  no  more  of 
Burton  for  several  weeks,  and  supposed  that  she  had  found 
some  way  or  other  of  obtaining  a  situation  without  refer- 
ring in  the  usual  manner  to  her  last  mistress. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  Mrs.  Brindley  who, 
when  assisting  her  friend  in  the  formation  of  her  establish- 
ment, had  recommended  and  engaged  the  lady's  maid ;  and 
the  recollection  of  this  fact,  associated  with  the  certainty 
that  it  was  under  Mrs.  Brindley'a  chaperonage  that  the 
intimacy  between  Rawlins  and  Pbcebe  had  begnn,  embit- 
tered Mrs.  Freeth,  and  in  her  sorrow  and  anger  she  so  far 
forgot  herself  as  to  allnde  to  the  subject  again,  and  this 
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time  in  really  reproachfal  terms.     If  Mrs.   Freeth  was 

found  wanting  in 

"  that  repose 
Which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Yere/' 


nnder  the  present  sorrowful  circamstances  the  fault  might 
have  been  forgiven,  and  assuredly  would  have  been  par- 
doned readily  by  Mrs.  Brindley,  but  for  some  complicated 
wheels  within  'i^heels,  which  made  her  seek  diligently  for 
any  occasion  of  breaking  with  the  Freeths.  Yes,  the 
mother  who,  at  one  time,  had  thought  Lionel  an  excellent 
match  for  her  daughter,  and  had  thrown  the  young  people 
together  whenever  she  had  had  the  power  of  doing  so,  had 
now  very  different  views  for  Aline.  A  rich  middle-aged 
man,  with  an  indifferent  reputation,  but  "  a  handle  to  his 
name,"  hopeless  of  winning  the  young  girl's  affections  by 
direct  appeals  to  herself,  was  wooing  her  through  her 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Brindley  was  bending  all  her  energies  to 
promote  his  views.  Accordingly,  it  exactly  answered  her 
purpose  to  greatly  resent  Mrs.  Freeth's  warm-tempered 
taunt,  and  make  of  what  had  been  a  little  tiff,  a  downright 
quarrel.  And  when  Lionel,  presuming  on  past  intimacy, 
called  with  the  endeavor  to  make  peace,  he  was  coldly 
received,  and  not  even  allowed  to  see  Aline.  He  was, 
however,  introduced  to  an  elderly  lady  visitor,  Mrs.  Kar, 
and  she  heard  and  remembered  the  message  he  left  for 
Aline, — a  message  which  was  never  delivered. 

A  trouble,  however,  was  now  weighing  on  the  Freeths, 
which  pressed  lighter  tribulations  almost  out  of  mind. 
Little  Teddy  was  fading  fast  away ;  skilled  physicians  had 
declared  his  days  were  numbered ;  and  though  sea  air, 
with  every  prescribed  remedy,  had  been  tried,  October 
found  the  family  returned  to  town,  and  gathered  round 
the  bed  of  the  little  sufferer. 

Catherine  had  returned  to  Five  Oaks  for  a  short  time, 
but  she  was  again  at  Telford  House  to  comfort  and  assist 
her  mother. 
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The  uck  child  lies  in  the  best  chamber,  witli  all  the 
flkilful  appIianccB  of  science  and  laxary  about  him.  Fine 
linen  and  silk  hangings,  sweet  flowers  and  luscious  fruits, 
daintiest  diet  and  rarest  wine, — what  a  mockery  they  all 
seemed  when  marahalted  to  oppose  the  march  of  the  King 
of  Terrors  I  Yet,  after  long  illness,  death  comes  aa  a  kind 
friend,  and  never  is  his  touch  more  gentle  than  when  the 
unopened  flower  is  called,  and  a  spirit  is  released  from 
further  probation  before  the  great  trials  and  temptations  of 
life  have  begun.  Tet  parents,  when  they  see  but  a  wax- 
like  inanimate  image  of  their  lost  darling,  take  but  small 
comfort  from  wise  aawa  and  commonplace  condolence; 
they  feel  there  is  some  reversal  of  the  natural  law  at  work, 
and  even  when  they  bow  in  all  meekness  to  the  fiat  that 
baa  gone  forth,  they  know  they  have  fathomed  a  depth  of 
sorrow  which  only  parents  can  know. 

Hubert  Freeth  and  his  wife  had  never  before  lost  a 
child,  and  the  strong  man  felt  the  blow  very  nearly  as 
keenly  as  did  the  more  fragile  woman.  He  shed  teara  at 
the  first  agonizing  moment  of  realizing  his  loss,  but  that 
phase  soon  passed ;  yet  his  grief  softened  his  heart  to  a 
degree  that  astonished  himself.  Not  even  to  his  Bessie 
would  he  have  owned,  as  ho  looked  at  the  dead  son,  how 
his  heart  yearned  toward  the  absent  erring  daughter. 
Could  he  have  better  borne  to  see  Phoebe  thus,  as  he  had 
declared,  than  know  her  the  wife  of  Cuthbert  Rawlins  ? 

As  for  Mrs.  Freelh,  it  is  hardly  a  figure  of  speech  to 
say  that  she  wept  herself  blind,  the  exact  truth  being  that 
her  ught,  which'  had  by  slow  degrees  been  failing,  became 
much  further  and  permanently  weakened  by  the  mental 
strain  of  her  sorrow  and  excessive  weeping.  In  all  the 
sorrow  Catherine  was  the  great  stay  and  comfort  And, 
after  a  little  while,  a  great  wave  of  comfort  seemed  to 
pass  over  poor  Mrs.  Freeth.  She  became  conscious  that  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  her  husband, — a  change  that 
drew  them  softly  but  surely  nearer  together.     It  waa  as  if 
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tke  reeeot  aflbedon  Ind  tlnwed  the  ier  cmtt  of  woridfinen 
from  abovt  Jns  heut,  lereafing  beneith  the  deep  well  of 
theoldeB  lore. 

It  has  been  aid,  and  jerj  tnil  j,  that  the  test  of  a  man's 
legard  for  a  woman  is  his  willingness  to  give  her  his  tiuM^ 
his  society.  Money  he  may  bestow  firom  lavishness  or  a 
sense  of  doty;  seemly  attentions  he  may  bestow  €nm 
ooortly  habits  of  attention ;  bat  when  a  man  ddiberately 
coltiTates  his  wile's  society,  then  all  is  right  between  them. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  mach  nonsense  talked  aboat  women 
being  edacated  to  be  the  companions  of  their  hosband^ 
Men  do  not  want  argument  and  clever  discussion  in  their 
home  lives ;  thdr  combativeness  is  soffidently  exercised  in 
the  world's  more  pablic  aroia.  What  they  do  want  is 
goodness  to  which  they  can  look  np,  sofficieDt  caltnre  to 
make  the  eye  bright  and  thonght  swift,  a  ^mother-wit" 
that  is  sometimes  crushed  and  withered  by  over-mnch  book 
learning,  bot  which,  allowed  fiur  play,  often  develops  in 
mature  years  to  true  wisdom,  and  warm  affisctions  that  out 
of  their  great  storehouse  can  generally  furnish  excuses  for 
man's  petulance  and  caprice, — affections  which  show  the 
beauty  of  constancy  by  bright  example,  and  lead  women 
to  yield  without  murmuring,  on  the  frequent  occasions 
when  one  or  the  other  must  bend. 

In  his  sadness,  Hubert  Freeth  was  comforted  merely  by 
the  presence  of  his  wife,  and  both  felt  that  their  trouble 
was  one  with  which  a  '^  strangei:  intermeddleth  not."  And 
so  it  came  to  pa^  that  they  were  more  together,  more  all 
in  all  to  each  other,  than  they  had  been  since  the  days  of 
narrow  means  and  anxious  cares. 


CHAPTER  LIL 
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FTfts  about  a  fortnight  after  little  Teddy's  short  life 
had  closed,  and  though  Reuben  Appersley  bad  come 
np  to  LoodOD  expressly  to  take  bis  wife  home,  she  still 
lingered,  well  aware  of  the  solace  her  mere  presence  was  to 
her  bereaved  mother.  However,  the  day  for  her  return  to 
Five  Oaks  was  now  definitely  fixed;  and,  meanwhile,  there 
were  some  hitherto  neglected  commissions  from  the  elder 
Mrs.  Appersley  to  execute,  and  varioas  personal  arrange- 
ments to  make,  which  rendered  both  Catherine  and  Reuben 
decidedly  busy.  This  constant  occupation  was  good  for 
Catherine ;  for  the  death  of  her  little  brother  was  the  first 
ocoadon  on  which  that  which  is  the  most  awful  thing  on 
earth  bad  come  close  to  her  heart,  laying  a  cold  band  there 
as  it  plucked  away  a  beloved  object,  and  everything  which 
distracted  her  mind  was,  in  one  sense,  beneficial. 

Reuben  noderstood,  by  a  sort  of  common-sense  instinct, 
how  desirable  it  was  that  she  should  be  fully  employed; 
for  though  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he,  personally, 
should  feel  the  child's  death  very  much,  he  was  not  insens- 
ible to  the  mournful  influences  around  him.  It  is  when  the 
shutters  are  again  folded  back,  and  the  daylight  streams  in 
on  the  black  garments,  and  the  old  routine  of  the  family  is 
again  established,  "with  a  difierence,"  that  the  absent  link 
is  often  more  keenly  felt  than  at  the  first  moment  of  be- 
reavement. It  was  so  in  the  Freeth  family  on  the  present 
occa«on;  while  even  the  poor  child's  toys  were,  indeed, 
"turned  to  relics,"  and  "gazed  at  through  tears." 
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SomeboWy  the  little  ship  had  the  dingreeable 
tion  of  Burton  aboat  it,  especially  to  Gilbert^s  mind ;  and 
within  these  lew  days  the  woman  had  be«i  to  the  house, 
and  made  a  vain  attempt  to  extort  money.  Catherine  had 
seen  her,  had  spoken  to  her,  even  with  some  commisera- 
tion had  promised  to  find  her  needlework  to  do  if  she 
chose  to  undertake  it,  bat  still  had  resolutely  refused  to  give 
her  money,  or  to  take  any  part  in  recommending  her  as  a 
servant.  Toward  the  close  of  the  interview,  the  woman 
grew  insolent,  declined  the  needlework,  declaring  she  ^  had 
not  come  to  that  yet,*^  and  finally  endeavored  to  intimidate 
Catherine  by  threats,  similar  in  character  to  those  she  had 
uttered  on  a  former  occasion,  but  a  trifle  more  violent  and 
explicit.  Literally,  she  had  to  be  turned  out  of  the  house, 
the  butler  taking  her  by  the  shoulders,  and  leading  her 
away.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  she  clenched  her  hand 
at  Catherine,  and  exclaimed,  ^^Tll  bring  you  to  the 
ground.*'  Probably,  had  any  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
family  been  at  home,  there  would  have  been  a  scene  that 
might  have  led  to  consequences  at  a  police  court. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after  this  occurrence,  and  Cath- 
erine had  just  come  in  from  shopping.  She  found  two  or 
three  letters  addressed  to  herself  on  the  hall  table,  and  one 
to  Reuben,  and  she  gathered  them  all  together  as  she 
passed  on  to  the  inner  drawing-room,  which  was  her  usual 
resort.  It  had  been  the  pleasant  habit  of  their  married 
life  to  open  each  other's  letters  whenever  they  felt  so 
inclined ;  and,  no  doubt,  Catherine  would  have  opened  this 
one  to  her  husband  had  it  been  unaccompanied  by  others. 
But  her  own  letters  absorbed  her  attention,  and,  as  the  one 
in  question  was  directed  in  a  bad  handwriting  which  she  did 
not  recognize,  it  was  without  interest  to  her.  She  thought 
it  a  bill  or  a  circular,  and  put  it  on  the  mantel-piece  in 
readiness  for  him,  leaning  it  against  the  glass  that  it  might 
not  escape  bis  eye.  Yet,  after  she  had  seated  herself^  she 
more  than  once  looked  at  the  letter  with  a  sort  of  idle 
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wonder  who  it  could  be  that  wrote  bo  vile  a  hand.  Bnt 
Catherine  was  rather  tired,  and  it  was  reallif  too  much 
trouble  to  rise  and  ascertain  the  writer. 

Presently  Reuben,  who  also  had  been  ont,  entered  the 
room,  and  spoke  cheerfully  on  two  or  three  subjects  before 
Catheriue  drew  his  attention  to  the  letter  on  the  mantel- 
piece. Even  then,  he  went  on  with  his  discourse,  though 
opening  the  envelope  as  he  did  so ;  and  when  the  enclosure 
was  released,  he  sat  down  at  the  table  to  peruse  it,  just  op- 
posite to  his  wife. 

Catherine  looked  at  him  as  he  read,  aud  saw  such  linen 
of  wrath  and  horror  come  into  his  face,  that  she  herself  was 
dismayed,  and  could  not  help  exclaiming, — 

"  What  is  it  ?    What  ia  it  f    Oh,  tell  me." 

At  her  words  he  looked  np,  and,  doubtless,  saw  her 
anxiety  reflected  on  her  mobile  countenance.  As  he  did 
BO,  big  own  face  acquired  a  sternness  such  as  she  had  never 
seen  before.  All  softnesB  had  gone  from  his  eyes,  as  they 
met  her  own  with  a  hard,  stony  stare. 

"  Oh,  Reuben,"  she  cried,  now  in  real  terror,  "  what  is 
it? — what  has  happened?" 

And  he  answered  in  a  voice  like  the  voice  of  a  stran- 
ger, BO  huaky  and  coarse  was  it  from  suppressed  emo- 
tion,— 

"  What's  all  this  about  Raybrooke  ?" 

"  About  Raybrooke  I "  exclaimed  Catherine.  "  What  ia 
it  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Answer  me  the  truth — " 

"  I  never  did  other  in  my  life,"  interrupted  Catherine, 
now  rising,  and  speaking  with  dignity.  "Oh,  Reuben, 
what  can  make  you  speak  in  this  manner  to  me  I " 

"Answer  me  the  truth, — did  yon  ever  faint  away  in 
that  man's  arms  ?  " 

*'  I  ^nted  away  when  I  had  returned  from  the  Drawing- 
room,  and  I  believe  Sir  Algernon  Raybrooke  canght  me. 
Did  you  never  know  that  Utile  episode  ?  " 


k:— j:«  meiPsr  tail  mt.    Oft,  God!  k  k  all 
aoti,  dr^co:g  isit  I^c^er  Ctogl  ki^  grasp  as  be  ipofce^ 
R«a'>sa  A;rc<»rHj^^  kaaed  kit»  eLbova  ott  t^  ta24eL  aad 


k^x:ibttari*a  s&oal^ier.  Wiia  a  i^Lgtii  sh&i'l^  he  aeemed  to 
rvrp<i  Wr  ioQiek,  Wi  ke  SK^ired  ker  to  take  vp  the  letter, 
and,  rabing  Lb  i^e,  looked  at  ber  fixedlj  aa  abe,  fgiiknig 
mxo  a  chair,  read  tliie  fo'Jovin^  lines : 

HoTOKKD  ScK, — ^To«  maj  tLink  h  k  lereoge  tor  tbe 
croel  treatn^ent  I  hare  reoEiTed  wkicb  makes  me  tell,  but 
for  ^1  that  h  is  tbe  tmtb,  and  I  thick  it  right  too  sboald 
know  aboot  tbe  lore-makine  of  Toar  wife  and  Sir  Al^emon 
Rajbrooke,  both  afore  «be  was  marrie*i  and  snce.  if  yoa 
doabt  mj  words  too  ask  Mrsw  Giiie-<pie,  for  she's  thick  in 
it.  Ask  ber  ab^^ut  tbe  wraltzing  with  him  not  three  days 
before  «he  was  married  to  too.     A-sk  ber  about  the  nose- 

f\j  of  flowers  as  was  fent  tbe  morning  of  tbe  wedding, 
ve  got  them  flowers  still,  dried  up  as  they  are  to  sticks^ 
And  as  for  tbe  kimng  and  tainting  away  when  she  was  in 
ber  grand  conrt  dress,  that  I  saw  with  my  own  eyea,  and 
woald  swear  to  any  day.    And  so  I  am  Honored  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

Ha^txah  Bubtdh. 

P.S. — ^I  might  hare  written  yon  a  nonymoos  letter ;  but 
I  am  willing  to  stick  to  what  I  say.  I  am  not  so  low  yet 
as  to  take  in  needlework.  IVe  got  a  good  place  at  last, 
and  if  it's  not  quite  the  sort  I  wished,  it's  the  &ult  of  them 
as  refused  me  a  character.  But  my  new  mistress  is  as 
Kood  as  Mrs.  Reuben  Appersley  any  day,  and  not  such  a 
Hypocrite. 

There  is  a  condition  of  agonized  excitement  in  which 
there  seems  no  alternative  between  instant  death  or  mad- 
ness and  the  maintenance  of  absolute  calmness;  and 
as  Catherine  read  this  letter,  she  felt  herself  crushed  down 
to  a  far  deeper  depth  of  anguish  than  that  which  finds 
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relief  in  t«ara  and  oatoriee.  She  was  consoions  of  her  fans- 
b&nd's  unflinching  gaze ;  oonsciooB,  too,  that  this,  to  him, 
also,  was  a  moment  of  anpreme  snfiering;  but  there  vos 
not  a  flash  of  hesitation  in  her  mind,  not  an  instant  of 
unworthy  cowardice  to  whisper  prevarication.  She  had 
become  deadly  pale,  but  she  looked  np,  and  met  Reuben's 
gaze  with  tearlesa  eyes,  as  she  said,  in  a  clear,  low  tone : 

**  Yes,  I  waltzed  for  about  a  minute  with  Algernon 
Baybrooke  the  night  of  the  children's  party ;  I  believe  that 
he  was  tlie  unknown  friend  who  sent  me  the  bouquet,  bat 
I  do  not  know  it.  Yet,  admitting  all  this,  I  have  to  add 
that  he  never  spoke  a  word  of  love  to  me  in  hia  life." 

"  Ah,  but  you  feel  that  he  loves  you  t "  exclaimed 
Reuben,  with  something  more  like  a  groan  than  a  sigh. 
"  Answer  me — I  will  have  an  answer." 

*'  I  hare  no  right  to  say  so,"  murmured  Catherine ;  and 
she  added,  "  Oh,  Reuben,  Reuben,  now  you  are  becoming 
cmel" 

"Cruel! — I  cruel?  that  is  a  good  joke  I"  exclaimed 
Reuben ;  and  he  continued,  "  Now  tell  me  about  the  faint- 
ing and  kissing." 

"  If  Sir  Algernon  took  an  unworthy  advant^e  of  my 
insenubility,  I  never  knew  it;  but  I  will  not  believe  tbe 
accusation  of  such  a  woman  as  Burton ;  nothing  would 
make  me  believe  it,  short  of  bia  own  confession." 

"  But  why  was  I  never  told  of  the  fainting-fit  P  "  Again 
urged  Reuben,  in  the  same  hard,  unpitying  tone. 

"From  inadvertence,  in  the  first  instance,"  replied 
Catherine.  **  It  had  happened  hours  before  you  returned 
home,  and  if  you  recollect  the  evening  at  all,  you  will 
remember  how  many  subjects  there  were  to  discuss,— the 
children's  illness  and  the  discovery  of  Phoebe's  deception 
seemed  to  drive  smaller  affiurs  out  of  my  mind.  Why,  I 
doubt  if  my  mother  knows  of  the  occurrence  to  this  day. 
I  know  I  begged  Hester  not  to  add  to  her  distress  by  tell- 
ing of  it." 
19 
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"  Yon  seem  to  think  fainting  to  tbe  point  of  insenmbil- 
ity  a  small  a&ir,**  retnmed  Reaben.  "I  cannot  say  I 
Bliould  have  coDsidered  it  sa  I  wonder  what  other  events 
have  been  kept  from  me, — inadvertently,  of  conree,"  he 
added  with  bitter  irony;  and  then,  aa  if  his  wrath  had 
gained  fresh  fuel,  he  exclaimed,  "  What  does  the  woman 
mean  by  Mrs.  Gillespie  being  in  the  thick  of  it  ?  " 

"  Ton  had  better  ask  her,"  retorted  Catherine,  whoue 
anguish  now  seemed  merged  in  indigaation,  the  indigna- 
tion, in  its  tnm,  being  mastered  by  a  sense  of  helpless  suf- 
fering; all  the  wretched  tangle  of  her  lot  passing  in  rapid 
review  through  her  mind,  intensified  by  the  cruel  thought 
that  Janet,  whom  she  so  loved — Janet,  who  Alone  had  sus- 
pected the  sharpest  piun  of  her  life — most  have  betrayed  it ; 
for  she  knew  nothing  of  the  listening  at  the  warped  door. 
The  conflict  of  emotions  was  too  fierce  for  outward  calm  to 
be  any  longer  midntalned.  Catherine  bnrst  into  a  passion 
of  weeping,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  bandkerchiel 

"  My  belief  is  that  yon  loved  that  man  I  **  cried  Reuben. 
"  Answer  me,  and  don't  store  up  a  lie  for  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment" 

"  Oh,  Reuben,  Reuben,  yon  are  killing  me ! "  moaned 
Catherine,  and  without  uncovering  her  face.  "  On  my 
sonl,  I  harve  been  to  you  a  true  and  loving  wife  in  word 
and  deed." 

"And  thonght?" 

"  I  have  fought  such  a  fight  with  thonghts  that,  btit  tor 
that  letter,  I  must  have  conquered.  Oh,  Reuben,  Reuben, 
why  would  you  marry  me !  I  never  wronged  yon  but  in 
suffering  myself  to  be  persuaded.'* 

"  Ah,  I  remember."  And  he  sighed  deeply,  as  if  a  new 
fountain  of  sorrow  were  unsealed,  which,  if  it  served  to 
melt  his  wrath,  intensified  bis  grief  and  regret.  Calm 
looks  and  cold  letters;  the  lengthened  engagement,  and 
Catherine's  desire  to  cancel  it ;  her  profession  of  cousinly 
regard,  and  the  vague  dissatis&otioo  of  his  married  life, — 
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all  fell  into  place  like  bo  many  links  of  a  chain,  or  the 
pieces  of  a  child's  pnsEla;  while  the  volnntary  exile  of 
Algernon  Raybrooke  seemed  to  ratify  the  truth  of  ^ery- 
thing  Catherine  had  said,  and  break  up  the  blackest  clouds 
with  which  his  mental  atmosphere  was  charged. 

In  this  terrible  crisis,  Catherine's  thoughts  swept  back 
over  all  the  period  of  her  engaged  and  married  life,  from 
the  day  when  "  Consin  Renben "  won  a  half  reluctant 
"  ytis "  to  his  pleadings ;  and,  Notably,  she  remembered 
the  day  when  he  had  owned  to  the  demon  of  jealousy  that 
slnmbered.iu  his  heart.  Ah,  now  she  had  seen  the  hideous 
monster  ronsed,  and  felt  its  fury!  And  yet,  though 
remembering  ao  much,  the  dreadful  present  seemed  all 
in  all;  her  future— her  earthly  future — was  obscured,  as  if 
the  mist  of  tears  and  the  darkness  of  heart-angnish  hid  all 
things  to  oome. 

Suddenly,  she  rose  to  leave  the  room,  and  was  obliged 
to  pass  close  to  her  husband.  As  she  did  so,  Reuben 
caught  the  hand  that  hung  by  her  side,  and  grasped  it,  hnt 
without  speaking.  Her  right  hand  held  her  handkerchief 
pressed  tightly  to  her  month.  She  was  touched  by  his 
action,  and  her  tears  Sowed  more  freely  than  ever;  but 
she  spoke  only  a  few  words,  and  they  came  forth  indis- 
tinctly. 

"  Dear  Reuben — see — ^I  must  go." 

Renben  looked  up.  '  Catherine's  haadkerohief  was 
crimsoned.    She  had  broken  a  hlood-vessel  I 
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CHAPTER  Lm. 

SAJSTBT  AND  HXB  BEST  BELOVBD^ 

E  may  depend  upon  it  there  is  always  some  element 
of  truth  in  time-honored  phrases,  and  it  may  be 
that  a  ^*  broken  heart  ^  is  not  quite  the  myth  some  people 
suppose  it.  Yet  how  few  there  are  who  «an  sincerely  sym- 
pathize with  any  distress  that  does  not  take  a  palpable 
shape,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  very  similar  to  some  sorrow 
from  which  they  themselves  are  suffering  at  the  moment. 
*'  They  are  the  silent  griefs  whicb  cut  the  heart-strings,'' 
and  no  doubt  the  life-disappointment  with  which  Catherine 
had  wrestled  had  undermined  her  health,  or  her  physical 
frame  would  have  held  out  a  little  longer,  would  have 
borne  another  screw  or  two  of  the  mental  rack  on  which 
she  was  being  tortured.  But  when  Reuben  Appersley 
recognized  what  had  happened,  and  witnessed  a  sharp  and 
dangerous  physical  suffering,  a  revulsion  came  over  him ; 
ho  was  pitiful  in  an  ikistant,  and  supported  Catherine  in 
his  strong  arms  to  her  chamber. 

In  this  first  moment  of  painful  excntement  the  dreadful 
letter  fix>m  Burton  was  left  for,  perhaps,  ten  minutes  on 
the  drawing-room  table ;  but  when  Reuben  had  given  his 
wife  into  Janet's  charge,  and  sent  off  for  medical  advice, 
he  remembered  the  letter,  and  hastened  to  recover  it. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  any  one  having  entered  the 
room  during  his  absence,  so  that  when  he  crushed  the  hor- 
rid slander  into  his  pocket,  he  had  no  fear  that  it  had  been 
Been. 

And  now  there  was  another  great  grief  for  the  Freeths. 
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Another  dear  child  was  stricken  by  alarming  illness. 
Again  physicians'  carriages  were  at  the  door;  again  the 
family  stepped  lightly  and  spoke  softly;  and  again  one 
chamber  in  the  house  became  a  sacred  spot  to  which  all 
thoughts  were  turned. 

Happily,  the  &culty  dissipated  ideas  of  immediate 
danger,  but  they  spoke  with  a  certain  gravity  of  the 
necessity  of  future  care,  and  the  inevitable  tediousness  of 
the  patient's  recovery.  One  of  the  first  and  most  peremp- 
tory commands  was  that  she  should  not  attempt  to  speak 
for  many  days,  perhaps  weeks  to  come;  and  even  the 
exertion  of  writing  on  a  slate,  with  which  at  present  she 
was  provided,  was  considered  so  great  that  she  was 
advised  to  abstain  from  using  it  as  much  as  possible. 

Reuben  Appersley  had  plenty  of  determination  when 
once  he  had  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do,  but  he  was  not 
sure  that  the  present  trouble  was  one  he  could  best  steer 
through  without  any  sort  of  help  or  advice.  And  yet 
there  was  obviously  but  one  person  in  the  world  to  whom 
he  could  bare  his  sorrow,  and  that  was  his  wife's  father, 
Hubert  Freeth.  The  more  he  thought  on  the  subject,  the 
more  persuaded  he  became  that,  for  Catherine's  sake,  not 
less  than  his  own,  it  was  right  that  he  should  be  apprized 
of  what  had  happened,  but  still  it  seemed  a  terrible  thing 
to  lay  that  letter  before  him.  Reuben,  however,  was 
relieved  from  any  indecision  in  a  very  unexpected  manner. 

When  Hubert  Freeth  came  home  from  his  office  that 
mournful  day  at  a  somewhat  earlier  hour  than  usual,  he 
sorrowed  at  the  news  of  Catherine's  illness,  but  scarcely 
seemed  surprised;  and  hardly  had  he  and  Reuben  met 
before  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  very  little  to 
communicate  either  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  fact 
was,  the  cruel  slanderer  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Freeth, 
directing  it  to  his  office,  almost  identical  in  its  contents 
with  that  which  Reuben  had  received.  Perhaps  she  had 
doubted  whether  the  latter  would  be  allowed  to  reach 
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Reaben's  hands,  and  had  adopted  a  second  means  of  satis- 
fying her  malignity^ 

No  doubt  Hannah  Barton,  judging  of  human  nature  by 
'  the  lurid  lights  of  her  own  ^'  hatred,  malice,  and  all  unchar- 
itableness,"  thought  that  the  father  and  husband  would 
believe  her  vile  accusation,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  causing 
a  great  estrangement  of  Catherine  from  her  family,  with 
censure  and  disgrace.  Also,  it  may  be  surmised,  that  the 
slanderer  expected  some  overtures  would  be  made  to  bribe 
her  to  silence. 

But  in  her  evil  anticipations  she  had,  in  one  sense, 
vastly  overrated  her  own  powers  of  mischiefl  Hotly 
indignant  as  Hubert  Freeth  felt  on  reading  the  vile  letter, 
he  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  the  effusion  of  malice,  and 
did  not  believe  that  it  contained  even  those  little  grains  of 
truth  which  Reuben  had  discovered.  He  would  have  liked 
to  punish  the  writer,  as  he  well  knew  the  law  might  have 
punished  her ;  but  alas !  the  delicate  bloom  of  a  woman's 
reputation  ever  suffers  by  the  handling  that  is  necessary 
for  its  vindication.  After  an  hour's  distressing  and  indig- 
nant discussion,  father  and  husband  both  agreed  that  the 
most  dignified  course  was  to  take  no  sort  of  notice  of  the 
letters.  In  his  great  wrath,  Reuben  was  not  quite  easily 
persuaded  to  silence,  but,  after  a  time,  he  felt  the  force  of 
Hubert  Freeth's  arguments,  and  even  admitted  that  the 
finding  herself  entirely  ignored  might  really  be  the  sever- 
est punishment  to  the  woman. 

If  she  had  any  emissaries,  tis  it  was  very  likely  she  had, 
who  brought  her  news  of  what  was  going  on  at  Telford 
House,  she  must  have  experienced  a  blank  disappointment ; 
unless,  indeed,  she  was  able  to  associate  Catherine's  ill- 
ness with  her  own  dark  work.  Out  of  pity  and  tender- 
ness to  Mrs.  Freeth,  already  bowed  down  by  sorrow,  she 
was  not  apprised  of  the  letters.  And  all  that  a  looker-on 
could  have  reported  was  the  absolute  devotion  of  an  entire 
household  to  a  beloved  and  stricken  sufferer. 
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Nevertheless,  one  person  had  been  enlightened*  Janet 
Gillespie^s  name  had  been  connected  with  the  slander,  and 
Hubert  Freeth,  well  knowing  the  rectitude  and  fidelity  of 
the  old  nurse,  believed  it  would  be  a  relief  to  Reuben's 
mind  to  hear  any  explanation  she  might  have  to  give. 
What  had  she  to  tell  ?  Nothing  but  what  had  been  open 
to  every  observer, — ^that  Catherine  had  danced  with  Alger- 
non Raybrooke  the  night  of  the  children's  party,  and  had 
received,  on  her  wedding  morning,  a  magnificent  bouquet 
from  an  anonymous  donor.  Positively  Burton  could  only 
have  surmised  whence  it  came,  since  no  one  knew.  As  for 
the  fainting  fit,  Janet  had  not  heard  of  it  till  days  after- 
ward, she  having  been  engaged  with  the  sick  children  at 
the  time.  But  she  spoke  so  warmly  and  with  such  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  beloved  Catherine,  that  she  elicited  pity 
for  herself  as  being  the  secondary  object  of  Burton's  accu- 
sation; and  she  surely  had  no  right  to  betray  her  own 
guesses  and  conjectures  as  to  Catherine's  mental  struggles. 
Yet  the  time  came — ^not  just  yet — when  she  was  charged 
to  tell  Reuben  any  truth  which  might  loosen  Catherine's 
hold  upon  his  heart 

But  this  revelation,  made  to  Janet  the  second  day  of 
Catherine's  illness,  explained  not  only  the  seizure  but  the 
mental  suffering  which  the  faithful  woman  had  detected 
during  the  long  night-watch  she  had  kept.  It  was  well 
they  had  confided  in  her.  Though  Catherine  might  not 
speak,  she  could  listen,  and  Janet,  by  a  few  words  of 
explanation,  cleared  herself  completely;  and  having  the 
quiet  wisdom  of  a  Christian  woman,  and  Catherine  being 
her  best  beloved  on  earth,  the  wakeful  hours  of  many  a 
future  night  were  periods  of  soul-nurture  to  the  sufferer, 
that  brought  peace  and  resignation  which  were  never  more 
to  depart  from  her  mind. 

It  was  late  in  the  autumn  before  Catherine  was  in  a 
condition  to  be  removed  to  Five  Oaks.  Even  then  she 
was  such  an  invalid  that  Janet  accompanied  her  as  nurse. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

CATHEBINB    AT  FITB  OAKS 

MRS.  APPERSLEY,  senior,  was  expecting  Catherine's 
return  home  with  some  anxiety.  Not  that  she 
allowed  herself  to  think  very  seriously  of  the  illness,  the 
particulars  of  which  had  been  duly  communicated  to  her ; 
and  be  it  remarked,  that  Reuben's  mother  had  a  surprising 
power  of  "  not  allowing  herself"  to  think  thoughts  which 
her  strong  will  made  her  desirous  to  ignore.  Nevertheless, 
she  understood  that  it  was  as  a  decided  invalid  the  true 
mistress  of  the  house  must  be  received.  And  so,  in  making 
her  preparations,  the  wide,  old-fashioned  sofa,  which  usually 
remained  at  the  end  of  the  room,  as  if  nailed  to  the  wall, 
was  drawn  to  one  side  of  the  fire-place,  and  a  large  folding 
screen,  long  disused,  was  brought  from  an  up-stairs  lumber 
closet  in  readiness  to  ward  off  draughts,  and  old  Mrs. 
Appersley  sincerely  hoped  that  Catherine  would  not  "give 
way  "  to  keeping  her  room,  but  would  endeavor  to  take  her 
place  in  the  little  circle  as  of  old. 

Certainly,  these  little  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  ^^scUle  of  the  gold  cup  and  battling  deer'*  were 
improvements,  making  the  comfortable  room  still  more 
cosey ;  and  Mrs.  Appersley  running  over  in  her  mind  the 
various  delicacies  with  which  she  had  stocked  the  larder, 
felt  thorough  satisfaction  at  her  own  forethought. 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  she  listened  for  wheels 
in  the  avenue,  and  saw  the  carriage  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  railway  station,  draw  up.  First  Reuben  dismounted, 
next  Janet  Gillespie,  and  then  both  assisted  Catherine,  and 
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supported  ber,  one  on  each  side.  Mrs.  Appersley  had  come 
into  the  hall  to  receive  them,  and  seeing  the  pale,  attenuated 
woman  who  advanced  slowly  to  meet  her,  she  gave  a  little 
cry  of  surprise. 

Catherine  smiled.  She  fully  understood  that  her 
appearance  had  shocked  her  mother-in-law,  but  she  herself 
was  thoroughly  aware  of  the  great  change  that  had  come 
over  her ;  and  she  knew  how  much  more  apparent  it  must 
be  to  one  who  had  not  seen  her  since  before  her  illness, 
than  to  those  who  had  watched  her  for  the  last  few  weeks. 

**Do  not  be  anxious  about  me,"  she  said,  when  she  had 
received  Mrs.  Appersley's  kiss.  ^I  know  I  look  ill,  but 
you  see  I  am  come  home  for  your  kind  nursing." 

"  The  very  best  thing  you  could  do,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Appersley,  with  more  tenderness  than  she  often  evinced ; 
*^  though  you  were  not  bom  in  Meadshire,  I  consider  it  a 
sort  of  native  air  to  you.  Janet  can  tell  you  how  it 
brought  you  from  death's  door  when  you  were  a  baby,  and 
we'll  see,  my  dear,  what  we  can  do  for  you  now." 

**  Dear  aunt,  I  am  glad  to  be  at  home  again,  I  assure 
you,"  replied  Catherine,  who,  by  this  time,  had  reached  the 
sofa. 

^  It  is  that  horrid  London  that  has  knocked  you  up," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Appersley,  wamling  herself  to  something 
very  like  anger  as  she  spoke ;  "  how  people  can  live  in  its 
noise  and  smoke  and  dirt  I  cannot  imagine." 

^'  Ah,  the  quiet  and  freshness  here  are  delightful,"  said 
Catherine. 

'^  Mother,  it  is  sorrow  and  excitement  that  has  done  the 
mischief,"  observed  Reuben ;  "  you  forget  what  a  year  of 
trouble  it  has  been." 

"  No,  I  don't,"  she  replied,  "  and  who  knows, — if  they 
had  sent  poor  little  Teddy  to  me,  new  milk  and  the  breath 
of  the  cows  might  have  cured  him." 

"  I  hardly  think  it,"  cried  Reuben ;  "  believe  me,  every 
human  means  was  adopted  to  promote  his  recovery ;  it  is 
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the  oonscionsness  of  this  which  reconciles  us  all  more  than 
anything  else.  But  there  were  other  troubles  besides  poor 
little  Edward's  death." 

"  You  mean  Phoebe  I  *'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Appersley ;  "  but 
in  my  opinion,  a  girl  who  could  act  as  she  has  done,  is  not 
worth  thinking  about.  I  hope  Catherine  has  not  been  so 
weak  as  to  fret  about  her.'' 

*^  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  throw  off  a  sister,"-  said  Cath- 
erine, a  little  conscious  that  she  was  concealing  the  great 
personal  trouble  of  her  life ;  but  very  grateful  to  Reuben 
for  his  helpful  tact  in  assisting  her  to  do  so. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  diversion  which  turned  the 
/conversation.  Floss  was  heard  scratching  at  the  door,  as, 
with  a  sharp  bark,  she  entreated  to  be  let  in.  Floss  was 
growing  old  now,  and  no  longer  bounded  with  agility,  but 
she  trotted  to  Catherine's  side,  and  evinced  her  delight  in 
all  orthodox  dog  fashion.  After  one  or  two  ineffectual 
attempts,  she  even  accomplished  a  leap  on  to  the  sofa,  and 
nestled  at  Catherine's  feet,  just  within  reach  of  her  hand. 

<<  Down— down,  bad  dog ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Appersley, 
senior. 

"  Oh,  let  her  stay,"  pleaded  the  invalid,  whose  thin  fin- 
gers were  now  half  hidden  by  one  of  the  dog's  drooping 
ears ;  ''  pray  let  her  stay ;  she  is  so  faithful,  and  I  love  her 
so  much." 

'^  Oh,  of  course,  if  you  wish  it.  But  I  like  dogs  in 
their  places,  not  upon  sofa  cushions,"  returned  the  elder 
lady. 

'^  Floss  will  be  quite  a  companion  to  me,"  continued 
Catherine.  *^  I  can  see  that  she  has  grown  staid  since  last 
year,  and  will  be  able  to  share  my  quiet  life." 

"  You  always  were  ridiculous  about  that  dog,"  observed 
Mrs.  Appersley ;  ''  but  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  I  am  glad  of  any- 
thing that  pleases  you." 

Be  it  remarked  that  this  was  a  very  affectionate  little 
speech,  considering  who  was  the  speaker;  and  Catherine 
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felt  it  as  such,  making  many  grateful  resolutions  on  the 
strength  of  it.  For  there  is  a  condition  of  bodily  weak- 
ness, in  which  the  poor  human  nature  craves  so  ardently  for 
kindly  help,  and  gentle  forbearance  and  loving  sympathy, 
that  it  is  grateful  for  mere  shreds  and  patches  of  considenl- 
tion.  And  Catherine  was  now  infinitely  touched  by  yield- 
ing softness  from  one  accustomed  to  rule.  In  future  she 
would  consider  her  words  more  than  ever,  so  as^  if  possible, 
never  to  thwart  her  husband's  mother. 

*'  Floss  shall  have  a  shawl  of  her  own  to  lie  on,''  said 
Catherine, ''  then  it  will  be  all  right.  It  is  quite  true  that 
down  pillows  were  not  intended  for  dogs." 

And  now  there  began  for  Catherine  a  life  of  quiet  rou- 
tine, in  which  one  day  was  exceedingly  like  another.  Win- 
ter was  approaching ;  yet  on  exceptionally  mild  days  she 
was  drawn  for  a  little  while  in  a  garden  chair  along  the 
sunny  paths.  Otherwise,  she  reclined  chiefly  on  the  old 
sofa,  with  books  and  work  within  reach.  Often,  especially 
when  Mrs.  Appersley  was  occupied  elsewhere,  Janet  sat 
with  her ;  but  there  were  many  hours  when,  too  listless  to 
read  or  work,  she  gazed  out  at  the  landscape,  with  a  sort  of 
pity  for  the  leafless  trees  and  the  load  of  wintry  ills  they 
seemed  to  bear.  Perhaps  oftener  still  her  eyes  made  a 
*'  tour  "  of  the  room,  associated  as  it  was  with  memorable 
events  of  her  life, — the  childish  days,  when,  as  a  little  vis- 
itor, much  petted  and  caressed,  she  played  with  her  doll, 
came  back  to  her  vividly,  and  the  girlish  time  when 
"Cousin  Reuben"  first  played  the  ardent  lover.  Then, 
mentally,  was  reacted  all  the  period  of  her  short  married 
life, — the  honeymoon  days,  the  election  time,  with  all  its 
episodes,  and  the  ordinary  country  life,  which  she  had 
thought  commonplace  and  dull,  but  which,  with  its  out-of- 
door  enjoyments,  seemed  now,  in  its  retrospect,  brightly 
pleasant  and  exhilarating. 

But  all  these  memories  were  like  the  pages  of  a  sealed- 
up  book ;  and  "  never  again  "  seemed  written  everywhere. 
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As  Catherine,  reclining  on  her  ciofa,  gazed  strtught  forward, 
her  eyes  always  rested  on  an  old-fashioned  mirror,  which 
reflected  the  battling  antlers  above  the  chimney-piece,  bat 
diminished  and  made  grotesque  by  the  distorting  glass,  the 
bony  branches  seemed  to  have  lost  their  significance. 
They  no  longer  hurt  her  eye  as  the  type  of  hopeless  stmg- 
gle  and  wretched  entanglement ;  or  was  it  that  Catheriae 
had  passed  to  a  higher  form  in  the  school  of  life,  and  that 
earthly  hopes,  and  strngglee  to  fulfil  them,  had  ceased  to 
be  among  her  lessons  ? 

Sometimes  Reuben  read  to  her;  he  seemed  to  like  that 
occupation  better  than  talking  to  her,  though  he  always 
brought  her  scraps  of  interesting  news,  and  often  dwelt  on 
the  inquiries  he  was  still  prosecuting  with  regard  to  George 
Otway.  In  many  thoughtful  ways  he  made  it  a  point  of 
duty  and  kindness  not  to  neglect  her.  Keenly  well  Cath- 
erine knew  that,  though  he  was  no  longer  the  lover-hns- 
band,  he  was  still  the  true  and  tender  friend,  and  both,per^ 
haps,  believed  that  no  looker-on  could  discover  that  a  gnlf 
had  opened  between  them.  A  guU^  it  might  be,  soft  with 
moss,  but  still  a  chasm  that  would  never  closa 

But  Reuben's  mother  was  too  shrawd  and  observant  to 
be  entirely  deceived ;  yet,  like  most  suspicions  persons,  she 
jumped  at  wrong  oonclnsionB.  She  thonght  Catherine's  sad 
state  of  health  had,  in  tome  measnrcy  alienated  her  husband, 
and  though  she  was  faeiself  bitteriy  vexed  and  disappointed 
by  it,  she  was  far  too  "proper"  a  person  to  excuse  even 
her  own  son,  should  he  oool  in  his  lawful  allegiance. 

"Reuben,"  she  exclaimed,  one  morning  after  tb&r 
breakfast — a  t3te-d-tlte  meal,  for  Catherine  never  came 
down  till  nearly  noon — "  Reuben,  should  we  not  have  fur- 
ther advice  for  Catherine  ?  her  recovery  seems  so  slow  I " 

"I  do  not  think  she  would  like  a  strange  doctor," 
replied  Reuben.  "  Mr.  Goodfield  watches  the  case,  and  calls 
nearly  every  day,  and  he  is  in  communication  with  the 
London  phyaioians, — what  more  can  we  do?" 
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"  But  she  don't  seem  to  mend.  And  your  wife,  your 
dear  wife,  is  too  important  a  person  to  be  trifled  with." 

^  Mother,  do  not  talk  of  trifling.  She  has  had,  and  shall 
have,  every  earthly  alleviation  of  her  sufferings." 

"  Of  course,  of  course ; "  and  then,  somewhat  hurt  by  her 
son's  manner,  she  passed  into  a  little  wail  of  regret.  ''Ah, 
who  could  have  thought  that  such  a  trouble  as  this  would 
come  into  your  married  life ! " 

**  Ah,  who  indeed  !  "  sighed  Reuben. 

"  I  know  it  is  a  great  trial,"  said  Mrs.  Appersley ;  **but  I 
hope  we  shall  both  be  able  to  love  her  just  as  much  as  if 
she  were  well  and  strong." 

''  Mother,  what  are  you  driving  at  ? "  exclaimed  Reu- 
ben, starting  up,  and  speaking  in  hot  anger ;  **  what  is  it 
you  mean  ?  "  ? 

"  Mean  ?  Exactly  what  I  say.  I  wonder,  Reuben,  you 
dare  speak  to  your  mother  in  such  a  manner." 

''  There  are  some  things  a  man  will  not  bear,  even  from 
his  mother,"  cried  Reuben  ;  "  and  if  you  are  any  way  dis- 
appointed in  my  married  life,  be  pleased  to  remember  yon 
were  the  match-maker." 

♦*  Oh,  oh—  " 

''  Listen,  if  you  please.  Whatever  my  faults  may  have 
been,  want  of  love  and  devotion  to  my  wife  has  not  been 
one  of  them.  She  knows  that  as  well  as  you  ought  to  do, 
— ^poor  girl,  poor  girl  I " 

**  Then  what  is  it  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Appersley. 

**Ji,  tV, — ^what  phantom  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

And  cowed  and  mystified  more  than  she  had  ever  been 
in  her  life,  Mrs.  Appersley  had  no  rejoinder  ready. 

''  Forgive  me,  mother,"  said  the  son,  after  a  little  pause, 
''  forgive  me,  if  I  have  used  strong  language ;  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  undutiful,  but  you  do  not  know  how  sharply 
your  words  stung  me." 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

6BOBOB   OTWAY   AT  LAST. 

INTER  had  set  in  with  sadden  sharpness.  For 
twenty  hours  snow  had  fallen,  with  scarcely  a 
minute's  interruption;  at  first  in  the  great  feather  flakes 
which  quickly  whitened  the  ground,  and  then  in  the  finer, 
more  dust-like  crystals,  which  filled  up  every  crevice,  and 
made  the  earth's  winding-sheet  complete.  Afterward 
came  a  hard  frost,  which  crisped  the  surface  with  its  fine 
glaze,  which  stopped  the  water-mills,  and  bid  the  little 
streams  to  tarry. 

Of  course,  it  was  weather  that  made  such  an  invalid  as 
Catherine  had  now  become,  more  a  recluse  than  ever;  but 
she  was  so  carefully  shielded  from  its  inclemency,  that  it 
cannot  be  said  she  sufiered  from  it.  Only  the  in-door  life 
was  now  absolute,  and  its  monotony  but  little  varied. 
Not  that  she  wearied  or  sighed  for  more  excitement ;  she 
was  quite  conscious  that  her  fragile  frame  was  unequal  to 
exertion,  and  rejoiced  at  every  simple  gratification  that 
was  within  her  reach.  It  is  a  truth,  little,  I  think,  dwelt 
upon,  but  a  truth  nevertheless,  that  in  certain  stages  of 
illness,  of  great  physical  debility,  unaccompanied  by  acute 
pain,  the  mind  seems  preternatural ly  clear  and  active. 
Perhaps  not  usefully  so  to  the  world  at  large,  because  the 
mind's  servant  is  inefficient,  but  with  a  power  of  self- 
enrichment  beyond  computing.  It  was  so  in  Catherine's 
case.  All  that  in  her  short  life  she  had  seen  and  heard, 
and  read  and  thought,  that  was  best  worthy  of  remem- 
brance, seemed,  in  its  quintessence,  to  be  ready  at  her  call. 
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Thought  interweaved  with  thought,  producing  unexpected 
combinations,  but  always  of  a  sort  that  made  order  out  of 
chaos,  and  threw  light  on  dark  places.  She  was  learning 
those  best  lessons  which  fifty  years  of  great  earthly  happi- 
ness might  have  failed  to  teach  her. 

It  was  one  Saturday  evening.  The  little  group,  con- 
sisting of  Reuben  Appersley  and  his  wife  and  mother,  had 
just  finished  tea,  and  the  table  had  been  cleared^  Curtains 
were  drawn  and  the  lamps  lighted,  and  the  fire  had  lately 
been  replenished  by  a  great  log,  which  threw  a  white  and 
flickering  light  about  the  room  we  know  so  well.  It 
seemed  to  make  the  quaint  figures  on  the  screen  quainter, 
and  Floss's  glossy  coat,  as  she  lay  on  the  hearth-rug,  more 
glossy ;  it  flickered  on  the  mirror  till  the  antlers  depicted 
therein  seemed  to  quiver  and  unlock ;  and  it  burnished  the 
gold  race-cup,  and  made  the  portrait  above  it  look  like 
life. 

The  firelight  brightened  even  the  living  forms,  each  one 
of  which  had  something  o€  the  picturesque  in  its  appear- 
ance. Reuben,  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  touched  with 
care,  which  had  deepened  the  lines  of  thought,  and  so 
added  a  touch  of  dignity  to  his  comeliness.  His  mother, 
tall  and  thin,  seated  erect  on  a  somewhat  stifl*-backed  chair, 
with  gray  hair  neatly  braided  beneath  a  coif  suitable  to  her 
age.  Her  dress  black  silk,  accidentally  relieved  by  a  mass 
of  scarlet  wool  she  was  occupied  in  knitting  for  a  hood. 
Her  bony  hands  were  full  of  character,  as,  adorned  only  by 
her  wedding-ring  and  a  massive  mourning  ring,  they  moved 
the  knitting-pins  with  easy  activity. 

Catherine,  who  was  a  little  better  than  usual,  had  left  her 
sofa,  and  was  sitting  near  the  table ;  her  fingers  were  also 
busy,  but  on  some  delicate  white  embroidery.  Her  black 
dress  was  made  warm  with  much  swansdown,  which  scarcely 
looked  whiter  than  herself.  She  was  hoping  Mra.  Appei^s- 
ley  would  not  notice  her  work,  x>r  make  inquiries  about  it, 
for  the  embroidery  was  intended  as  a  souvenir  for  Hester 
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Otway,  who  had  beeh  full  of  kindness  daring  Catherine's 
illness  in  London.  One  other  touch  may  make  the  picture 
of  the  invalid  more  vivid.  Catherine's  rich  dark  hair  was 
simply  plaited  and  twisted,  but,  young  as  she  was,  she  wore 
some  white  lace  on  her  head.  She  had  excellent  taste,  and 
felt  the  sBsthetics  of  dress  without  reasoning  about  them. 
Why  is  it — can  any  one  tell  ? — ^that  an  invalid  woman  of 
any  age  looks  haggard,  weird,  *^  uncanny,''  without  some- 
thing that,  at  the  least,  typifiea  and  suggests  the  ^*  cap  ?  " 
Is  it  that  there  is  a  bold  assumption  indicated  by  the  bare 
head  in  woman  just  opposite  to  the  expression  of  the  bare 
head  of  man,  and  which  finds  warrant  in  St.  Paul's  direc- 
tion to  the  sex?  At  any  rate,  the  most  artistic  nations 
have  adopted  the  veil  or  the  mantilla,  the  coif,  the  turban, 
the  hood,  or  the  pezzoUOj  to  be  worn  quite  early  in  life. 

Reuben  was  turning  over  a  newspaper  rather  listlessly, 
sometimes  reading  a  little  paragraph  aloud,  or  chatting 
about  some  local  affiiir.  To  a  looker-on  the  scene  was 
calm  and  peaceful,  without  the  slightest  sign  of  any 
ieipproaching  storm.  Suddenly  wheels  were  heard  in  the 
swept  avenue,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  Floss  roused  her- 
self, and  started  up  with  ears  raised  to  listen.  Then  a  lusty 
pull  at  the  bell  wakened  its  deepest  note,  as,  in  the  frosty 
air,  every  sound  had  a  little  touch  of  shrillness  that  seemed 
to  invite  the  echoes. 

"  Visitors  at  this  time  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Appersley ;  "  I 
wonder  who  it  can  be  ?  Saturday  evening,  too,  when  there 
is  no  drawing-room  fire." 

"  Never  mind,  mother,  about  the  drawing-room,"  said 
Reuben,  so  little  stirred  that  he  was  still  holding  the  news- 
paper when  a  servant  entered  the  room,  and  delivered  what 
appeared  a  letter,  saying, — 

"  The  gentleman,  sir,  is  waiting." 

But  the  missive  was  no  letter,  only  a  sealed  envelope 
enclosing  a  card,  on  which  was  written,  "  George  Otway." 

Reuben  started  to  his  feet  with  a  strong  exclamation 
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not  nsnal  with  him,  and  which  need  not  be  repeated.  Then, 
remembering  the  presence  of  the  servant,  he  controlled 
himself^  saying  to  the  man, — 

^  Tell  the  gentleman  I  will  be  with  him  directly ;  and 
see  to  his  trap,  whatever  it  is,''  he  added,  *^  and  have  it  put 
np." 

**  Will  you  see  him  ?  "  inquired  Reuben,  turning  to  his 
mother,  who  had  possessed  herself  of  the  card,  and  whose 
face  seemed  kindling  with  exultation.  Flushed  cheeks, 
flashing  eyes,  dilated  nostrils,  transfigured  the  faded  and 
usually  rigid  countenance,  reminding  one  of  alabaster 
lighted  from  within. 

**  See  him  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Appersley ;  **  of  course  I 
wilL  Bring  him  in  here  at  once ;  let  me  hear  every  word 
he  has  to  say." 

**  And  you,  Catherine, — are  you  equal  to  the  excitement 
of  such  an  interview  ?  "  asked  her  husband. 

"  Perhaps  not ;  perhaps  it  would  be  better  I  should  go 
to  my  room,"  exxslaimed  Catherine,  drawing  a  shawl  round 
her.    "  If  I  ring,  Janet  will  come  to  me." 

Reuben  helped  to  adjust  her  shawl,  and  opened  the  door, 
which  was  just  at  the  foot  of  the  old  oak  staircase.  Then 
he  passed  across  the  wide  hall,  where  a  good  fire  was  blaz- 
ing, before  which  stood  a  stranger  stretching  out  his  hands 
to  warm  them.  At  the  sound  of  footsteps  the  visitor  turned ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  Reuben  Appersley  confronted  his 
father's  dearest  friend,  George  Otway.  By  an  instinct  of 
hospitable  greeting,  Reuben  held  out  his  hand,  but  the  other 
did  not  take  it. 

"  Wait  I "  he  exclaimed ;  "  not  yet.'' 

"As  you  please;  I  am  sorry  if  you  feel  enmity.  But 
be  good  enough  to  follow  me ;  my  mother  wishes  to  see 
you,"  said  Reuben. 

"  Does  she  really  ?  In  the  old  days  there  was  not  much 
love  between  us,"  cried  Otway,  in  a  tone  that  would  have 
been  very  bitter  but  for  a  sigh  which  was  audible ;  and,  as 
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he  spoke,  he  moved  across  the  hall  as  one  who  knew  well 
the  ways  of  the  house. 

The  visitor's  thick  overcoat  was  visibly  touched  by  the 
frost,  and  as,  hat  in  hand,  he  made  a  formal  bow  to  Mrs. 
Appersley  as  he  was  ushered  into  her  presence,  he  seemed 
to  bring  with  him  some  of  the  inclemency  of  the  night. 
Advancing  toward  the  table  near  which  Mrs.  Appersley 
had  been  seated,  he  leaned  one  hand  upon  it,  but  declined 
the  chair  Reuben  placed  for  him. 

A  stalwart  man  was  George  Otway,  though  now  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  Broad-chested  and 
strong-limbed,  he  was  the  very  type  of  a  man  capable  of 
*^  roughing  it "  through  life,  and  assuredly  he  looked  as  if 
he  had  known  hardships  and  trials.  His  bronzed  and 
weather-beaten  face  appeared  the  darker  from  its  contrast 
with  a  thick  white  beard,  while  a  pair  of  hazel  eyes,  still 
bright  and  clear-seeing,  gave  animation  to  the  counte- 
nance. 

Though  the  visitor  remained  standing,  Mrs.  Appersley 
had  resumed  her  chair,  her  words  of  greeting  having 
been, — 

"  I  should  have  known  you  anywhere." 

'^  And  I,  madam,  may  return  the  compliment,"  cried 
Otway,  "  if  compliment  it  be.  But,  good  heavens  I  "  he 
continued,  speaking  with  increasing  excitement,  "  nothing 
here  seems  changed,  if  only  I  could  fancy  that  the  son  was 
the  father, — the  son  that,  no  doubt,  fancies  he  has  brought 
me  to  bay." 

^'  I  have  no  wish  to  use  such  a  word,"  said  Reuben,  a 
little  bewildered  by  George  Otway's  manner. 

"  Very  possibly,"  replied  the  visitor,  "  for  people  never 
like  ugly  names  to  be  given  to  their  deeds.  But  I  wish 
you  to  know  that  I  am  by  no  means  at  bay  ;  I  come  here 
of  my  own  free  will,  though  to  say  a  few  words  which 
never  would  have  been  spoken  if  yon  had  not  set  men- 
hunters  on  my  track.      I  came  to  England  about  my  own 
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affiurs — ^to  pay  my  debts  and  provide  for  my  daaghte 
and  I  shoald  have  returned  to  Australia  without  making 
any  further  sign,  if  I  had  remained  unsuspected  and 
unmolested^" 

^^  Was  it  not  natural  that  I  should  seek  out  the  only 
person  who  could,  once  for  all,  thoroughly  clear  and  vindi- 
cate my  father's  memory  ? ''  said  Reuben,  with  gentleness. 

"And  did  it  never  occur  to  you,"  cried  Otway,  now 
sinking  into  a  chair,  "  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  the 
friend,  who  was  to  your  father  as  a  brother,  might  have 
his  own  way  of  shielding  that  father's  memory  ?  " 

"  I  said  vindicate,  not  shield,"  replied  Reuben. 

"  I  am  aware  you  did.  Oh,  what  folly  there  is  in  the 
world !  I  wish,  young  man,  you  did  not  look  so  like  your 
father, — I  wish  that  picture  was  not  staring  me  in  the  face; 
and  oh,  I  wish  now  that  I  had  contented  myself  with 
baffling  all  your  clues, — as,  mark  me,  I  have  done,  for  your 
people  have  never  quite  found  me." 

"Mr.  Otway,"  said  Reuben,  "if  my  inquiries  have 
given  you  pain,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  I  beg  pardon  of  my 
father's  old  friend.  I  never  meant  to  injure  you.  You 
talk  now  as  if  you  were  in  easy  circumstances ;  we  did  not 
know  this.  Forgive  my  frankness.  In  seeking  you,  I 
meant  to  compensate  you  fully  for  any  inconvenience  I 
might  occasion." 

"  From  my  heart  I  wish  you  had  left  me  alone.  Now, 
say  exactly,  what  is  it  you  want  ?  " 

"  What  you  only  can  do,"  returned  Reuben.  "  Of  late 
years  the  old  slander  has  been  revived,  and  I  want  you  to 
make  a  deposition,  and  sign  and  print  it,  renewing  and 
amplifying  the  evidence  you  gave  on  the  inquest  after  my 
father's  death^  and  thus  give  me  the  power  of  punishing 
falsehood  and  silencing  calumny." 

"  What  if  I  refuse  to  do  this  ?  "  said  Otway. 

"  But  surely,"  cried  Reuben,  "  surely  you  will  not 
refuse  to  perform  such  a  simple  act  of  kindness." 
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^  Say  jostioe/*  interposed  his  mother,  with  some  asper- 
ity/' 

'^Jastioe!  Is  it  really  justice,  madam,  that  yoa  are 
seeking?"  asked  Otway. 

**  Do  not  let  us  bandy  words,"  eried  Reuben.  "  Now 
that  you  have  returned  to  England,  under  happier  circum- 
stances than  you  left  it,  why  should  you  object  to  the 
performance  of  a  good  deed  in  memory  of  an  old  friend  ?  " 

**Ask  me  not  for  reasons,  and  betray  me  not  in  any 
way.  Let  me  be  to  you  as  to  every  one  else, — Gkorge  Old- 
field,  the  Australian  adventurer.  I  cannot  do  what  you 
desire." 

*^  And  you  will  not  even  write  down  the  facts  that  you 
know  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Appersley. 

"  I  will  not ! "  replied  Otway. 

^  Then,  if  there  is  law  in  England,  you  shall  be  made 
to  comply ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Appersley. 

"  Hush,  mother,"  cried  Reuben,  deeply  moved. 

*^I  will  not  hush,"  cried  his  mother,  the  hot  temper 
gaining  the  mastery.  **  I  always  knew  Mr.  Otway  was 
your  father's  worst  enemy,  and  he  is  proving  himself  so  to 
the  last." 

** Beware!"  exclaimed  Otway;  and  in  the  one  word 
there  was  a  concentration  of  threats. 

"Beware  of  what? "cried  Mrs.  Appersley.  "You  are 
not  now  among  savages,  but  in  a  civilized  country,  where 
people  can  be  made  to  do  what  is  right.  All  the  world 
shall  know  you  are  in  England,  and  you  shall  be  appealed 
to  by  some  one  who  can  make  you  speak  out." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Mrs.  Appersley  had  rather 
hazy  notions  about  the  law,  and  her  own  power  of  enforcing 
it,  but  Reuben  was  too  intent  on  calming  her  wrath  to 
argue  with  her ;  and  their  visitor  looked  at  her  scornfully 
and  angrily  for  a  few  moments,  before  his  pent-up  feelings 
had  vent. 

"And  so  I  am  to  be  cursed  as  your  husband's  worst 
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enemy  I"  he  exclaimed.  ^^Well,  in  requital,  yon  shall 
know  the  troth, — the  whole  onvambhed  trath.  Curses  I 
may  deserve,  hat  not  from  you.  Why,  it  was  hecause  I 
knew  myself  as  great  a  peijurer  as  ever  escaped  the  felon's 
dock,  and  because  I  dreaded  being  placed  there,  that  I  fled 
my  country.  Madam,  your  husband  toas  concerned  in 
poisoning  the  favorite, — that  time  you  know  of;  and, 
maddened  by  losses  and  dreading  exposure,  he  committed 
suicide,  if  ever  a  man  did.'* 

"  I  don't  believe  it  I "  shrieked  IMLrs.  Appersley,  who,  in 
her  horror  at  Otway's  words,  had  thrust  back  her  gray 
hair,  till  combs  were  loosened,  and  it  fell  in  disorder  about 
her  ears. 

**Ah,  but  you  shall  and  must  believe  UP*  continued 
Otway ;  **  now  keep  quiet,  and  listen.  As  for  you,"  he 
added,  turning  to  Reuben,  who  had  only  groaned,  ^'  I  am 
sorry  for  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  But  I  came 
here  armed  with  proo&,  if  I  should  be  driven  to  use  them." 

So  saying,  he  took  a  handful  of  papers  from  his  breast 
pocket,  and,  in  doing  so,  accidentally — or  of  intent — 
revealed  a  revolver.  *^  The  habit  of  the  bush,"  he  ob- 
served.   "  I  never  travel  without  a  weapon." 

*^  Now,  this  is  the  death-bed  confession  of  the  groom 
who  was  thick  in  the  mischief^  and  which  I  have  only 
obtained  within  the  last  fortnight,"  continued  Otway.  ''  I 
wanted  it  to  clear  myself  from  any  possible  accusation  if  that 
story  should  ever  be  raked  up ;  and  you  have  only  to  watch 
the  circumstantial  evidence,  to  see  how  it  all  fits  in.  I  was 
bad  enough,  heaven  knows,  gambling  and  betting,  and 
wasting  money  and  running  into  debt,  but  I  never  cheated 
or  used  foul  means.  To  be  sure,  I  had  not  a  virago  for  a 
wife,  to  taunt  and  goad  me — ^" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Otway  1 "  pleaded  Reuben. 

^  Well,  welL  This  man  may  be  living  still,  but  his  end 
must  be  very  near.  Here  are  cuttings  from  newspapers  of 
the  time,  and  my  own  notes  of  what  publicly  transpired. 
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I  was  Mr.  Appersley's  worst  enemy,  was  I,  when  I  blasted 
my  whole  life  to  save  his  reputation,  knowing  that  if  he 
were  pronoanced  a  suicide,  the  other  black  fltory  would  be 
sure  to  be  believed  ?  And  so  I,  his  doctor,  who  chanced 
to  be  at  hand  when  he  was  found  dead,  swore  to  heart 
disease, — swore  to  a  heap  of  lies,  because  I  was  an  unprin- 
cipled fool  who  could  only  think  of  my  friend,  and  grieye 
for  his  faults,  and  pity  the  little  fatnerless  boy  he  loved  so 
well.  It  is  a  simple  story.  I  was  a  coward  as  well  as  a 
fool  and  a  scoundreL  There  was  a  buzz  and  a  scandal, — ^a 
talk  of  taking  up  the  body  to  see  if  poison  could  be  found. 
They  would  have  done  it  in  later  years,  and  so  I  bolted.'* 

"  Stay — stay,"  said  Reuben,  in  a  tone  that  betrayed  his 
grief^  ^'  do  not  try  to  persuade  me  that  this  dreadful  story 
can  be  true.  It  is  so  long  ago,  you  have  forgotten  inci- 
dents." 

"I  have  not  forgotten  one  tittle,"  interrupted  Otway; 
**  and  now  your  lady  mother  has  got  at  the  truth  without 
going  to  law  for  it." 

"You  are  hard  upon  my  mother,"  sighed  Reuben. 

**  Has  she  not  been  hard  on  me  ?  "  retorted  the  other ; 
**aye,  and  on  mine?  Many  old  friends  were  faithful  in 
adversity,  and  cherished  my  poor  wife  and  helpless  child ; 
but  Mrs.  Appersley  of  Five  Oaks  was  not  among  the  num- 
ber. I  have  ascertained  that  neither  mother  nor  daughter 
ever  crossed  her  threshold  after  I  deserted  them." 

*^  I  won't  believe  your  wicked  story,"  cried  the  suffering 
woman,  the  tears  coursing  down  her  wrinkled  cheeks,  thick 
sobs  impeding  her  utterance,  and  every  gesture  belying  her 
words. 

"  But  you  will  believe  it,"  said  Otway.  "  I  can  leave 
all  these  papers  behind  me ;  I  am  sure  they  will  be  quite 
safe  with  you.  They  can  be  put  in  the  muniment  box 
along  with  title-deeds  and  other  precious  documents.  I  am 
not  the  least  afraid  of  your  bringing  me  to  justice." 

'^  Spare  us  taunts,  I  beseech  you,"  cried  Reuben. 
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^  Well,  well ;  I  have  said  my  say,  and  may  now  shake 
the  dust  from  my  feet," 

^*  It  is  a  bitter  night,''  said  the  host ;  "  not  weather  in 
which  to  turn  out  a  dog.    Surely  you  will  stay  ?  *' 

^*  Thank  you,  thank  you  very  much,  but  I  must  travel 
many  miles  before  morning.  Besides,  Mrs.  Appersley  is 
only  used  to  honest,  respectable  people — ^" 

"  If  you'll  stay,  I'll  forgive  everything,"  moaned  the 
lady. 

"Well,  that's  handsome  I"  cried  Otway,  with  a  hard 
chuckling  laugh,  and  rising  as  he  spoke,  "but  I  cannot 
stay  many  minutes  longer,  for  all  that." 

"  But  you  must  have  food, — refreshment  of  some  sort," 
exclaimed  Reuben. 

"  If  breaking  bread  is  to  be  a  sign  of  peace,  so  be  it. 
A  biscuit  will  serve,  and  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water  may 
be  not  undesirable.    Then  I  must  be  off" 

George  Otway  quaffed  the  brandy-and-water  as  one 
who,  without  being  a  sot,  was  yet  well  accustomed  to  deep 
potations.     When  the  glass  was  emptied,  he  exclaimed : 

"You  will  not  forget  tonight,  or  be  able  altogether  to 
forget  me ;  but  this  side  the  grave  we  are  little  likely  to 
meet  again.  I  leave  England  on  Monday,  and  chose 
Saturday  night  for  my  visit  with  a  purpose.  Sunday  is 
not  a  good  day  for  a  chase,  had  anybody  recognized  me. 
Remember,  I  am  Oldfield,  the  Australian  doctor  and 
trader.  Be  mute  as  I  shall  be,  and  bury  the  past  in  the 
decentest  grave  you  can." 

"Shake  hands,"  murmured  Mrs.  Appersley,  as  she 
stretched  forth  trembling  fingers  to  meet  his  brawny 
grasp. 

"Good-by,  good-by,"  he  exclaimed,  "and  don't  fret. 
"  As  your  son  observed  just  now,  the  trouble  was  long  ago, 
and  perhaps  people  will  forget  the  sooner,  the  sooner  they 
forgive." 

"  It  seems  but  yesterday,"  moaned  the  stricken  widow ; 
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^it's  all  more  vivid  and  real  than  things  that  happened 
last  week.  I  forgive  yon  everything,  and  I  am  sore  yoa 
think  what  yoa  have  said.  Bat  I  shoald  go  mad  if  I 
believed  yoa.  Now,  Beaben,  Beaben,''  ahe  added,  ^  yoa 
don't  wish  that." 

And  then  the  miserable  woman  fairly  broke  down,  and 
flang  herself  among  the  sofa  cashions  in  a  paroxysm  of 
weeping. 

^^  I  only  make  things  worse,*'  said  Otway.  But  there 
was  a  little  necessary  delay  in  getting  roand  the  chaise, 
and  a  little  earnest,  low-toned  talk  between  Otway  and 
Reaben  in  the  halL  And  then  the  host  made  a  memoran- 
dum of  an  address  in  his  pocket-book,  and  the  two  shook 
hands. 

George  Otway  passed  out  into  the  cold  wintry  night, 
with  the- snow  lying  white  around  him,  a  half  moon  sinking 
in  the  west,  and  bright  stars  shining  overhead.  But  he 
knew  every  yard  of  the  road  over  which  he  had  to  drive 
his  hired  horse. 

And  Reuben  returned  to  the  old  parlor  to  comfort  his 
mother  as  best  he  might. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

THS  6LOBT  OF  TUB  LONQ  PABLOB  HAS  DEPABTBD. 

IT  was  an  hour  later,  and  what  had  passed  between 
mother  and  son  in  the  interval  need  not  bo  told.  At 
last  he  had  recommended  her  retiring  to  rest,  and  had  sum- 
moned the  old  servant,  Rebecca,  to  attend  her.  Then,  with 
a  step  made  heavy  by  heaviness  of  heart,  Reuben  Appers- 
ley  mounted  to  his  wife's  chamber. 

Catherine  had  not  needed  any  assistance,  and  had 
chosen  to  remain  in  solitude.  Her  thoughts  had  been  busy 
conjecturing  the  purport  of  George  Otway's  visit,  and 
reviewing  her  own  condition  of  life.  She  had  not  wept, 
that  is,  no  tears  had  coursed  down  her  cheeks,  but  if  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  inward  weeping,  then,  for  the  hundredth 
time  she  had  known  it.  Her  eyes  were  hot  and  heavy,  as 
eyes  are  apt-to  be  that  have  been  much  washed  by  tears ; 
and  little  sobs  had  relieved  her, — sobs  that  grew/  out  of 
involuntary  sighs.  Catherine  knew  that  she  had  not  many 
months  to  live,  and  though  when  she  had  first  realized  her 
danger,  the  blow  was  sharp,  she  was  now  resigned  to  her 
fate.  Nay,  there  were  times  when  she  felt  almost  impatient 
of  delay,  so  strong  was  the  heart-yearning  to  be  where  "  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 
We  can  understand  that  for  wisest  ends,  the  young,  as  a 
rule,  cling  tenaciously  to  life ;  and  yet,  when  the  fiat  has 
gone  forth,  they  are  often  as  ready  to  depart  as  the  aged. 
Thus  wisely  and  pitifully  was  it  ordered  in  the  present 
instance;  yet  Catherine  was  sometimes  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  perplexed  duties,  and  the  consciousness  of  many 
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things  to  do  in  a  short  space  of  time.  It  had  always  been 
an  element  of  her  character  to  plan  and  act  for  the  happi- 
ness of  others  rather  than  for  self  satisfaction,  and  her  suf- 
ferings had  bat  exalted  her  nature. 

Reuben  entered  the  room  gently,  and  seeing  that  his 
wife  was  alone,  closed  the  door  immediately,  as  if  with  a 
sense  of  relief  that  no  third  person  was  present.  But  Cath- 
erine perceived  at  a  glance  that  something  sorrowful  had 
happened,  for  latterly  she  had  grown  very  learned  in  read- 
ing his  countenance.  She  had  been  sitting  by  the  light  of 
the  fire  and  of  a  single  candle,  and  she  rose  to  light  a 
second  candle  on  the  chimney-piece. 

^  Not  for  me,  not  for  me ! ''  exclaimed  Reuben ;  ^  I  really 
like  your  shaded  room.  Ob,  Catherine,"  he  continued,  and 
resting  a  hand  on  her  shoulder  as  he  spoke,  ^^  I  have  terrible 
things  to  tell  you ;  can  yon  bear  them  ?  " 

**  Dear  Reuben,"  she  replied,  ^  I  can  bear  anything  it 
may  comfort  you  to  tell  me." 

'^Yes;  that  I  believe.  And,  besides,  it  is  right  you 
should  know.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  my  own  falsehood 
and  cowardice  if  I  hid  the  truth  from  you.  But  oh,  it  is 
hard  to  utter.  Catherine,  guess  the  worst  that  George 
Otway  could  have  to  reveal,  and  you  will  have  guessed  the 
truth." 

And  fairly  overcome,  Reuben  wept  like  a  woman. 

'^  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  said  Catherine,  half  forcing  him 
into  the  easy  chair  she  had  just  occupied,  and  then  she 
knelt  beside  him,  and  passed  her  arm  around  his  neck.  ^<  My 
poor  dear  Reuben,"  she  murmured,  ^^  oh,  that  I  could  bear 
all  this  sorrow  for  you  I " 

"Bear  it  vrith  me  like  a  true,  good  wife,"  he  mur- 
mured ;  "  and,  oh,  be  good  to  my  mother,  for  she  is  sorely 
stricken." 

"I  will." 

"  See  how  wildly  I  talk,— -quite  forgetting  how  ill  you 
still  are,  wanting  all  kindness  yourself!" 
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**I  am  weak  in  body,^'  returned  Catherine,  ^bnt  I  think 
not  ill  in  mind.    It  will  do  me  good  to  be  of  nse." 

"  No,  yon  never  were  weak  in  mind,"  said  Renben. 
'  I  know  that  now.  I  recollect  yonr  wise  words  about  the 
'moss  of  forgetfulness.*  It  maddens  me  to  think  that  my 
own  folly  has  bronght  down  the  blow." 

**  Bnt  yonr  intentions  were  so  good  !  And  yonr  own 
life  ha3  been  so  blameless,"  cried  Catherine,  instinctively 
desiring  to  restore  his  self-respect. 

"  Poor  mother  I "  sighed  Renben. 

*  Shall  I  go  to  her  ?  "  asked  Catherine. 

*'No,  not  tonight.  She  is  better  left  to  Rebecca. 
Besides,  I  want  to  tell  yon  all,  everything  the  man  said ;  I 
want  yon  to  think  for  me,  and  say  if  it  really  does  seem 
tme." 

And  now  Renben  Appersley,  being  a  little  calmer, 
rdated  the  story  which  had  so  wounded  and  shamed  him. 
And  when  it  was  told,  Catherine  was  constrained  to 
believe  it. 

"  Oh,  Reuben,"  she  exclaimed^  "  let  the  *  moss  of  forget- 
fulness '  grow  fast  again  if  it  will.  See  how  mercifully  the 
truth  has  been  shown  to  you,  without  public  betrayal! 
Oh,  Reuben,  by  and  by  you  will  be  happy, — so  much  hap- 
pier than  you  dream.  People  in  my  state  of  health  have 
prevision.  I  know  they  have,  and  I  see  clearly  a  future  of 
joy  before  you." 

"  A  future  of  joy  for  me  I "  cried  Reuben,  in  a  tone  of 
incredulity ;  "  ah,  now  you  are  dreaming." 

**  No,  not  dreaming ;  only  clear  seeing.  I  think  it  with 
a  feeling  that  is  akin  to  certain  knowledge.  And  in  reward 
for  my  prophecy,  when  the  happy  days  come,  think  of  me 
a  little  kindly, — that  is  all  I  ask; "  and  Catherine  kissed  his 
cheek  tenderly  and  calmly  as  a  sister  might. 

"I  do  think  of  you  kindly,"  said  Reuben,  pressing  her 
hand,  ^  more  kindly  and  fondly  than  you  seem  to  suppose. 
One  great  trouble  drew  us  apart,  but  I  feel  that  in  a  cer- 
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tain  Bort  of  way  this  other  trouble  brings  us  together  again. 
To  you  only  can  I  fly  for  sympathy  I " 

"  That  is  right,  that  is  right,"  replied  Catherine,  "  I 
could  have  rejoiced  over  your  happiness,  though  it  had  been 
quite  lonely;  but  it  would  have  been  heart-breaking  to 
think  that  you  did  not  bring  your  sorrows  to  me.  Now  we 
quite  understand  each  other,  I  know ;  and  whatever  hap- 
pens, things  between  us  will  henceforth  go  on  welL" 

"  God  bless  you,  Catherine  1 " 

*'  I  know  I  can  be  of  use,''  she  continued,  *'  and  that 
conviction  is  always  a  comfort.  Your  mother  will  want 
much  attention  and  all  the  sympathy  of  a  daughter.  I 
shall  have  strength  given  me,-:-you  will  see." 

•  '^  It  has  been  given  you  already,  I  think,"  said  her  hus- 
band ;  '^  ah,  you  do  not  know  how  much  you  help  me  !  " 

^'  Then  you  must  let  me  advise  a  little,"  she  resumed. 
"  Seek  rest ;  after  a  night's  repose,  things  will  look  clearer." 

"  Rest !    How  can  I  sleep  I "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  will,"  said  Catherine,  and  she  was  right.. 
She  spoke  from  the  experience  of  great  sorrows,  and  knew 
that  they  exhaust  the  frame  so  that  the  very  weariness  is  an 
opiate.  A  fretful  indecision  about  some  trifling  aflair  will 
banish  sleep  ten  times  more  eflectually  than  a  heavy  trouble, 
for  which  no  remedy  is  apparent. 

The  next  day  Catherine  was  down  stairs  a  little  earlier 
than  usual,  not  greatly  so  to  attract  marked  attention,  but 
still  an  hour  or  two  after  breakfast.  If  she  was  overtax- 
ing her  strength,  the  fact  did  not  show ;  pay-day  might 
come,  but  the  excitement  of  having  a  duty  to  perform  kept 
her  up  for  the  present.  When  she  entered  the  old  parlor, 
she  found  Mrs.  Appersley  in  her  accustomed  chair,  and  with 
her  work-box  open  beside  her.  But  she  was  unemployed, 
her  hand  playing  listlessly  with  the  fringe  of  her  apron. 
It  was  evident  she  had  been  weeping,  though  now  her  eyes 
were  tearless ;  but  there  were  twitchings  about  the  muscles 
^f  her  face,  which  revealed  mental  disturbance. 
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Catherine  approached  her  husband's  mother  with  a  lit- 
tle more  tenderness  of  manner  than  belonged  to  her  usual 
morning  greeting,  only  a  little  more,  and  yet  it  seemed  too 
much;  for  the  elder  lady  raised  her  hand  with  a  slight 
gesture  of  impatience,  saying : 

"  There,  my  dear,  I  know  you  are  sorry  for  me.  But 
we  won't  talk  about  all  that  has  happened, — at  least,  not 
often.  I  may  have  occasion  to  speak  about  painful  things, 
and  then  I  will.  It  was  right  Reuben  should  tell  you  all 
that  man  said ;  it  was  my  wish  that  you  should  know.  As 
Reuben's  wife,  it  was  right  and  proper  that  you  should  be 
informed  ;  don't  you  think  so  yourself  ?  " 

"  It  would  have  pained  me  very  much  to  feel  that  I  was 
not  trusced,"  said  Catherine ;  ''  now,  at  least,  I  can  share 
the  trouble." 

^^  Yes,  yes ;  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Otway  is  a  little  touched  in  his  head — the  poor  man  has 
had  a  hard  life — and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
remember  things  which  happened  twenty  years  ago  quite 
clearly.  Have  you  not  heard  how  cunning  mad  people 
are?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  they  are  cunning,"  said  Catherine ; 
and  as  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Appersley,  she  could  not  help 
speculating  as  to  how  far  the  widow's  mind  had  maintained 
its  balance  under  the  blow  which  had  been  inflicted  on  her 
pride,  as  to  how  far  her  words  were  "cunning"  in  the 
crazy  sense.  In  the  full  glow  of  her  faculties,  Mrs.  Appers- 
ley would  not  have  been  guilty  of  a  subterfuge  to  save  her- 
self from  torment.  If  it  be  true  that  characters  have  the 
'*  defects "  of  their  high  qualities,  faults  have,  sometimes, 
theif  high  attributes ;  and  Reuben's  mother  was  too  proud 
to  be  false.  But  her  mind  was  too  narrow  to  be  very 
strong.  Perhaps  her  hold  on  general  sanity  was  "not 
allowing  herself  to  believe,"  and  that  she  would  have  been 
quite  crazed,  had  she  realized  Otway's  revelation  in  the 
same  way  Reuben  and  Catherine  understood  it. 
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CHAPTER   LVn. 

GATHBBINS   LEAVES  FIVE    OAKS. 

rwas  at  this  junotare  that  some  home  letter,  and  some 
chit-chat  talk,  suggested  that  Jane  Freeth  should 
be  invited  to  Five  Oaks.  In  very  truth,  Catherine  needed 
sisterly  companionship  more,  even,  than  poor  Mrs.  Freeth 
required  Jenny's  society ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in 
the  early  days  of  the  new  year  Jane  arrived,  as  it  was  said, 
to  stay  a  month  or  two  with  the  Appersleys.  But  there 
was  a  quiet  understanding  that  she  was  to  prolong  her 
visit,  if  circumstances  rendered  her  doing  so  desirable. 

Mrs.  Appersley  had  heard  of  Jenny's  engagement  to 
Frank  Baybrooke,  and  yet  had  hardly  realized  that  the 
young  girl  had  passed  out  of  childhood.  It  was  with  a  start 
of  surprise  that  she  recognized  in  the  well-grown,  graceful 
guest,  the  niece  so  often  lovingly  called  "  little  Jenny." 

"  I  wonder,*'  she  exclaimed,  more  than  once,  "  I  wonder 
no  one  ever  told  me  that  she  was  the  image  of  Catherine. 
Reuben,  don't  you  see  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  there  is  a  strong  family  likeness,  cer- 
tainly ;  and  it  has  grown  more  marked  lately,"  Reuben 
answered,  on  one  occasion,  '^  yet  I  think  she  reminds  one  of 
what  poor  Catherine  was,  rather  than  of  what  she  is." 

"  Reuben,"  said  his  mother,  "  I  don't  like  to  hear  you 
say  *  poor'  Catherine  in  that  desponding  way.  Of  course 
she'll  get  well  as  soon  as  we  have  spring  weather,  so  that 
she  m^y  be  more  in  the  air." 

^'  I  hope  so,  I  am  sure ;  meanwhile,  I  think  Jenny's  visit 
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And,  without  waiting  for  farther  encouragement,  she 
struck  some  opening  chords,  and  soon  glided  into  the  mel- 
ody of  Bums's  song,  beginning, 

"  Should  aold  aoqnaintance  be  f oigot/' 

and  played  for  a  few  minutes  as  if  herself  delighted  in  the 
tones  she  produced. 

Music  and  poetry,  and,  indeed,  all  art  creations,  are  of 
the  nature  of  spiritual  mysteries,  that  appeal  to  the  inner 
life  in  an  incomprehensible  manner.  Certain  vibrations,  in 
a  certain  melodious  and  rhythmical  order,  and,  lo  I  a  melody 
is  produced  that  can  waken  memories  and  wring  the  heart ! 
Thus  was  it  on  the  present  occasion,  and  when  Catherine 
looked  timidly  at  her  husband,  she  found  him  gazing  at 
her  with  mournful  tenderness,  and  shie  knew  that  he,  too, 
was  thinking  of  that  dull  wintry  morning  when  she  had 
striven  to  break  her  engagement. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  connection  with  music  that  Hes- 
ter's name  was  frequently  mentioned  by  Jenny.  She  really 
loved  her  governess,  who,  in  these  latter  months  of  sick- 
ness and  sorrow,  had  been  more  than  ever  the  friend  of  the 
whole  family ;  and  it  was  hardly  possible  for  her  to  relate 
home  news  and  give  interesting  details  without  mentioning 
"Miss  Otway."  And  if  the  words  were,  "Miss  Otway 
thought  so  and  so,"  or,  "  said  such  a  thing,"  the  speech  and 
the  thought  were  sure  to  seem  wise.  Then,  she  had  quite 
a  history  to  tell  of  Hester  having  become  independent;  of 
having  had  a  mysterious  interview  with  her  father,  who  was 
going  back  to  Australia  to  make  more  money  still,  with  a 
little  wonderment  on  Jenny's  part  why  she  had  been 
requested  not  to  talk  of  the  affair  "  out  of  the  family." 

One  day,  Mrs.  Appersley  a  little  surprised  Reuben  and 
Catherine  by  remarking :  "  I  am  quite  interested  in  Hester 
Otway.    I  should  like  to  see  her.    I  wish  yon  would  invite 
her  to  stay  with  us." 
20* 
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ahe  oonld  be,  she  had  a  keen  sense  of  justice  in  all  matters 
which  came  within  the  grasp  of  her  understanding.  Thus, 
to  feel  herself  convicted  of  injustice  was  a  pain  and  humil- 
iation she  could  only  soften  by  generous  kindness  now. 

It  was  a  real  gratification  to  Catherine  to  find  Hester 
becoming  so  great  a  favorite  with  Reuben's  mother ;  and 
the  circumstance  threw  the  two  sisters  more  and  more 
together.  As  might  be  expected,  when  they  were  t^te-d- 
tiUy  there  was  a  great  outpouring  of  her  own  happiness  on 
Jenny's  part,  with  the  brightest  of  castle-building  for  the 
future ;  and  never  did  elder  sister  give  truer,  deeper  sym- 
pathy than  Catherine  gave  now. 

Much  was  she  struck  by  the  mental  development  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  last  few  months.  There  was  a 
maturity  of  thought  in  Jenny,  allied  to  great  simplicity, 
which  made  her  companionship  very  sweet  to  Catherine. 
It  would  have  made  a  touching  picture,  had  limner  sketched 
them, — ^the  two  sisters  so  much  alike,  and  yet  so  different ; 
both  in  the  deep  mourning  still  worn  for  the  young  brother, 
— ^the  elder  fiAding  slowly  away ;  the  younger  bearing  her 
betrothal  ring,  and  with  the  rose  on  her  cheek  growing 
deeper  when  she  talked  of  him  she  loved,  or  opened  the 
locket  she  constantly  wore. 

Of  course  they  talked  of  many  things,  and  of  other  per- 
sons besides  Frank  Baybrooke.  PhoBbe's  sad  marriage 
was  a  frequent  theme,  an<f  Algernon,  in  connection  with 
his  brother,  was  frequently  mentioned.  One  day  Jenny 
exclaimed, — 

"  Do  you  know  I  fancy  papa  does  not  like  Algernon  as 
much  as  he  used  to  do  ;  and  I  am  so  sorry ! " 

Catherine  was  silent  for  a  few  moments ;  then  she  con- 
trolled herself,  and  said  calmly:  ^^Why  do  you  think 
so?" 

^^  Because,  when  I  have  been  writing  to  Frank,"  replied 
Jenny,^  ^  and  have  asked  papa  if  he  has  any  message,  he 
has  always  said,  ^No,  don't  give  any  message  from  me;  I 


"  Yes,  I  do,"  Baid  her  sister. 

And  in  the  silence  of  a  wake 
to  a  resolution.     She  determined 
that  throui^h  all  the  future  she 
Catherine  had  been  stricken.     1 
solemn  charge  for  Jalie  to  defend  b 
it  ever  be  aspersed,  and  Janet  Gil 
repeat  all  she  knew  to  Jenny  whei 
more.     Janet  was  beginning  to  n 
tion,  and  '^  when  I  shall  be  gone ' 
often  had  to  hear. 
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while,  the  doctor  came  daily  '^  to  watch  the  case,''  and  Mr. 
Darwin,  the  vicar,  called  frequently,  and  so  did  his  wife, 
and  Catherine  learned  to  estimate  their  worth.  She  won- 
dered how  she  ever  could  have  thought  Mr.  Darwin  com- 
monplace or  awkward,  for  she  found  him  eloquent  when 
the  greatest  of  themes  had  to  be  freely  discussed,  and  she 
thanked  him  with  the  fervent  gratitude  such  help  as  that  he 
gave  always  elicits  from  the  heart  which  has  opened  to 
receive  it. 

The  days  had  lengthened  ;  the  trees  were  robed  in  their 
delicate  green,  and  bright  blossoms  were  perfuming  the  air 
when  Catherine  intimated  that  she  should  like  to  go  to  the 
sea-side.  Yes,  to  quiet  little  Shinglebeach,  which  was  so 
near  London  that  Reuben  and  her  own  family  could  fre- 
quently see  her. 

"  Dear  Reuben,"  she  exclaimed,  "  let  me  have  my  will 
in  this,  and  do  not  fear  for  me  at  all.  We  can  take  a  little 
house,  and,  with  Janet  to  manage  for  me,  I  shall  have  every 
comfort,  I  am  sure.  You  must  attend  to  your  Parliamen- 
tary duties,  but  I  know  mamma  and  Jane  will  often  be  with 
me." 

"  If  you  are  strong  enough  to  bear  the  journey,  the 
plan  is  good,  I  think,"  said  her  husband,  "  especially  if  you 
really  like  the  idea,  and  wish  it  carried  out  so  much." 

'^  I  do  wish  it  carried  out  just  as  I  say,  for  the  reasons  I 
gav^,  and  some  others,"  replied  Catherine ;  "  you  know 
what  company  I  always  find  in  the  sea." 

"  I  am  afraid  my  poor  mother  will  miss  us  all,"  observed 
Reuben. 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  Catherine.  "  I  believe 
Jenny  must  return  home  to  help  mamma  amid  all  the  cares 
of  leaving  Telford  House,  and  trouble  of  removing  ;  but  I 
am  persuaded  Hester  Otway  would  stay  with  your  mother 
if  she  were  asked  to  do  so." 

"  Do  you  really  think  she  would  ?  "  cried  Reuben ;  and 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  added,  ^'  I'll  speak  to  my 


ot  runniDg  backward  and  forward 
Parliamentary  duties ;  so,  in  a  few 
tion  above  related,  Catherine's  pUu 

Catherine  was  visibly  affected  i 
ben's  mother,  nor  was  Mrs.  Appenl 
except  Hester  were  departing,  but, 
become  a  host  in  herself  I 

Poor  Floss,  always  moamful  a 
boxes  and  travelling  preparations,  w 
in  canine  fashion,  when  Catherine  ex 

^'  I  should  so  like  to  take  Floss  wi 

^'  Oh,  by  all  means,  my  dear,  if  y 
with  the  dog,"  returned  Mrs.  Appersl 
since  she  has  cared  for  any  one  in  th( 

Happily,  Floss,  having  no  boxes  t 
ber  great  joy  at  a  moment's  notice. 


CHAPTER  LVm. 

OLD  AKD  YOUKO. 

rwill  be  remembered  that  Lionel  Freeth  was  very  dear 
to  his  sister  Catherine,  and,  notwithstanding  her  ill- 
ness, she  had  corresponded  with  him  frequently.  Also, 
she  had  written  sometimes  to  Aline  Brindley,  not  choosing 
to  let  the  ^^  coolness  "  between  their  mothers  interfere  with 
their  friendship.  Aline  had  written  affectionately  in  reply, 
but  many  things  were  happening  around  her  which  she  did 
not  dare  to  conmiit  to  paper.  If  we  look  in  at  Mrs. 
Brindley's  residence,  we  may  divine  some  of  those  plans 
and  wishes  which  were  testing  her  daughter's  fealty  to 
LioneL 

It  was  again  the  height  of  the  London  season,  and  Mrs. 
Brindley's  little  drawing-room  was  set  out  to  the  best 
advantage.  Thanks  to  the  worldly  tact  which  had  been 
exercised  during  the  last  few  years — ^and  notably  to  the 
improvement  of  opportunities  while  she  was  intimate  with 
the  Freeths — she  had  a  considerable  number  of  visiting 
acquaintances;  and  though  she  attempted  very  little  in 
the  way  of  returning  hospitalities,  she  and  AJine  were 
really  a  good  deal  sought  after.  A  refined,  accomplished 
girl,  with  some  pretensions  to  beauty,  is  usdally  a  welcome 
guest,  and  a  sprightly  ^*  woman  of  the  world ''  is,  in  many 
circles,  hardly  less  an  acquisition.  Thus  they  had  been 
out  a  great  deal,  and  Aline  had  been  so  much  admired,  that 
her  mother  was  more  certain  than  ever  that  she  would  be 
"thrown  away*'  were  she  to  engage  herself  to  Lionel 


Aline  had  intimated  her  intentic 
room  if  he  came.     When  a  nc 
mother  to  his  addresses,  and  hi 
submit  to  a  youns  girPs  rejectioi 
pitiable  things  of  earth. 

But  though  three  or  four  oi 
themselves,  and  thus  the  afternc 
personage  hoped  for  by  Mrs.  Bris 
perhaps  it  was  the  disappointmen 
per,  and  made  her  impatient  of  c 
was  that  when,  later  in  the  day,  q 
cal  hours  for  receiving  visitors,  M 
arrived,  she  found  the  hostess  in 
moods. 

When  Mrs.  Brindley  and  he 
alone,  Mrs.  Kar  now  often  dined 
with  them.  Aline  had  been  giver 
was  some  distant  relation  who  had 
in  the  early  days  oi  their  intercou 
her  as  the  "  faded  woman  ''  who  hi 
ous  letter  for  Hester  Otway  to 
Brindley  was  aware  of  the  circumsl 
admitted  she  should  not  havA  im 
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they  were  singularly  attracted  toward  each  other,  growing 
more  attached  every  day.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Brindley  would 
have  been  a  little  jealous  of  the  elder  lady's  influence  had 
she  ever  thought  that  it  could  be  exercised  against  hei*self. 
And  then  there  were  those  heavy  little  bags  still  ready  to 
pour  out  gold-dust  or  nuggets  when  an  extra  new  dress 
was  needed,  or  a  darling  bit  of  point-lace.  Surely  there 
were  reasons  why  Mrs.  Kar  should  be  always  a  welcome 
guest, — more  or  less. 

Now  this  day  Aline  was  unable  to  hide  her  distress,  for 
Mrs.  Brindley  had  spoken  to  her  with  unusual  severity. 
She  had  been  taunted  with  her  preference  for  Lionel 
Freeth,  who  was  declared  unworthy  of  her  regard, — a 
ne'er-do-weel  not  much  better  than  Cuthbert  Rawlins ;  and 
at  this  accusation  her  spirit  had  risen  to  defend  the  absent. 
No  wonder  that  Mrs.  Kar  recognized  the  state  of  the 
domestic  atmosphere  even  before  Mrs.  Brindley  spoke  to 
her  on  the  subject. 

But  if  Mrs.  Brindley  thought  that  the  elder  l&df  would 
aid  her  plans  by  influencing  Aline,  she  quickly  found  her- 
self mistaken.  The  two  ladies  were  tete-d-ttte^  for  soon 
after  dinner.  Aline,  on  the  plea  of  a  bad  headache,  had 
retired  to  her  room,  and  Mrs.  Kar  had  listened  patiently 
to  all  the  arguments  her  hostess  had  urged. 

**  And  now,  Susan,"  she  exclaimed — and  there  seemed 
some  mysterious  power  to  soften  her  in  the  Christian  name 
which  she  never  used  when  there  were  listeners — "now, 
Susan,  hear  me.  Believe  me,  I  would  rather  die  some 
cruel  death,  or  worse,  disclose  my  own  life  as  a  warning, 
than  that  the  marriage  you  contemplate  should  take  place. 
I  mean  what  I  say  literally ;  my  words  are  no  mere  figure 
of  speech." 

"  Then  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  to  you  of  the  affair,"  said 
Mrs.  Brindley ;  "  I  thought  you  would  help  me.  In- 
stead of  which,  you  are  as  wrong-headed  as  the  girl 
herself." 


for  the  man  is  nnwortby  0 

"  Noniense,  noDMnse," 
h&B  been  duaipated,  ire  k 
Aline,  that  he  would  be  a  i 
her." 

"  Believe  it  not,"  cried 
be  a  wife's  heart  to  break, 
deeds." 

"  How  sboald  yon  know  1 

"How  shonld  I  know? 
history  ?  Why,  that  which  1 
story  over  again,  with  hardl 
tones  of  the  speaker  there  « 
more  even  than  the  word& 

*'  Oh,  but  Aline  is  very  di 
Briadley. 

"  Not  so  different  as  yo 
"  In  my  heart  of  hearts  I  be 
as  pure  and  good  as  she  is.  1 
hungered  for  love,  and  so,  bel 
even,  is  the  more  desperate,  b 

"  She  shall  not  marry  Lioi 
ley. 
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my  lot  easier,  but  I  want  a  greater  boon  stilL  It  is  that, 
for  all  our  sakes,  you  will  yield  in  this.'' 

"  I  cannot." 

"And  yet  my  prophecy  will  come  true;  you  will  see. 
Meanwhile,  my  heart  bleeds  for  the  poor  girl,"  continued 
Mrs.  Kar. 

"  I  think  rather  it  ought  to  bleed  for  me,V  cried  Mrs. 
Brindley,  with  asperity.  '^I  declare  you  have  made  me 
quite  miserable ;  just,  too,  when  I  wanted  help  and  sym- 
pathy. And  I  think  your  insinuations  are  quite  wicked ; 
as  if  it  were  possible  Aline  could — could — ever  forget  her- 
self as  you  did." 

**  Oh,  Susan,  forbear  1 " 

"Then  you  should  not  provoke  me,"  continued  Mrs. 
Brindley.  "  Of  course  I  am  sorry  if  I  hurt  you ;  but  you 
have  contrived  to  make  me  wretched,  that  you  have  1"  and 
Mrs.  Brindley  burst  into  tears.  She  was  evidently  of  opin- 
ion that  it  was  a  most  inhuman  thing  thus  to  wound  her 
with  the  shafts  of  truth. 

"  I  freely  forgive  your  anger  toward  myself,"  said  Mrs. 
Kar ;  "  but  will  you  promise  to  think  of  my  words  ?  " 

"  In  the  sense  of  yielding  to  them,  certainly  not," 
returned  the  hostess. 

"  Then  we  will  say  no  more  on  the  subject,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Kar ;  and  soon  afterward  she  added,  "  It  is  growing 
late ;  I  had  better  wish  you  good-night." 

But  when  she  arrived  at  her  lodgings,  she  did  not 
immediately  seek  repose ;  on  the  contrary,  she  paced  up  and 
down  her  little  parlor  for  a  considerable  time,  as  was  her 
habit  under  mental  disturbance ;  and  when,  after  midnight, 
she  pressed  her  pillow,  she  slept  but  little.  She  had,  how- 
ever, come  to  a  very  painful  resolution,  which,  before  many 
hours  had  passed,  was  duly  carried  out.  The  writing  a 
rather  long  letter  unnerved  her  to  the  last  degree,  and 
when  her  trembling  fingers  had  posted  it,  she  almost  re- 
coiled at  the  recollection  of  her  own  courage. 


the  postman^s  load  rap  was  heard, 
servant  delivered  a  letter. 

It  was  a  long  letter,  and  when  \ 
nized,  the  medical  treatise  droppei 
there  for  a  considerable  time.     Th< 
absorbing  than  the  treatise  had  b< 
the  expression  of  the  reader^s  conn 
ure,  pain,  were  all  called  forth  by 
simple  story,  simply  told,  and  old 
upon  to  use  his  great    influence 
Freeth  was  as  devoted  to  Aline  1 
believed  him*  to  be.     And  if  so,  the! 
promote  their  marriage.     Toward 
occurred  this  passage : 

"  To  the  utmost  of  my  ability  I  si 
But  if,  from  unforeseen  circnmsta 
again  be  face  to  face,  do  not  dread  \ 
suffer  yourself  to  be  introduced  as 
Kar,  the  obscure  relation.  Oh,  tha 
of  you  may  be  permitted  I  Oh,  tli 
considered  by  the  All  Wise  clean  en< 
and  good  and  innocent!  But  I  ha 
one  of  my  comforting  fancies — ^tha 
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paper,  he  wrote  at  the  top,  ^'  Provisional ;  in  case  of  sud- 
den death."  After  a  minute's  pause,  the  pen  flew  rapidly 
over  three  pages,  and  the  long  letter  was  sealed,  directed 
to  his  nephew,  Hubert  Freeth,  and  immediately  locked  up 
in  a  private  drawer. 

Then  ringing  for  a  servant,  he  wrote  a  few  words  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  and  directed  that  they  should  be  telegraphed 
to  Cambridge  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  This  done, 
he  drew  the  letter  which  had  so  moved  him  from  his 
pocket,  and  read  it  again  and  again ;  then  he  lighted  a  taper, 
twisted  the  letter  into  a  consumable  form,  and  placed  a 
comer  in  the  flame.  It  blazed  so  rapidly  that  he  had  only 
just  time  to  drop  the  tinder-like  remains  into  the  empty 
fender. 

And  now  Thomas  Freeth  picked  up  the  medical  trea- 
tise, and  smoothed  its  crumpled  leaves ;  and  then  from  some 
private  recess  he  drew  forth  a  small  bottle,  and  pouring  a 
few  drops  of  its  contents  into  a  little  water,  drank  it  off 
It  was  a  rather  potent  medicine,  which  he  only  took  occa- 
sionally. 

It  was  the  day  after  Lionel  Freeth  had  passed  certain 
examinations  with  great  &claty  thai  he  received  a  telegram 
from  his  great-uncle,  requesting  a  visit  from  him  as  speed- 
ily as  possible.  Now,  a  request  from  Uncle  Thomas  was 
looked  upon  by  tlie  Freeth  family  very  much  in  the  light 
of  a  royal  command,  and  Lionel  lost  no  time  in  coming  to 
London.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  afternoon  he  presented 
himself  at  his  uncle's  residence.  After  the  ordinary  greet- 
ing, and  mutual  inquiries  with  their  rejoinders,  the  old  man 
exclaimed, — 

"  Yes,  I  thought  the  examination  was  over,  or  perhaps 
I  might  have  waited  a  day  or  two.  But  the  truth  is, 
Lionel,  that  at  my  age  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  setting 
one's  worldly  af&irs  in  order.  Now,  there  are  one  or  two 
arrangements  I  greatly  desire  to  see  carried  out ;  but  before 
doing  anything,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  and 


n 
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the  more  frankly  and  explicitly  you  answer  me,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  all  parties.  In  the  first  place,  do  yon  desire 
to  marry?" 

"  Were  I  in  a  position  to  marry,"  replied  Lionel,  hardly 
concealing  his  astonishment  at  his  unele's  words,  ''it 
would  be  the  first  wish  of  my  heart." 

"  Good.    Are  you  positively  engaged  ?  " 

^My  own  heart  is  engaged  ferrently  and  unchange- 
ably ;  but  I  have  not  dared — that  is,  I  have  not  thought 
myself  justified  in  extorting  a  pledge  from  her  I  love ;  and 
yet  I  hope  more  than  I  fear." 

'^  I  suppose  you  understand  each  other,"  said  the  unde, 
with  a  smile. 

"  I  suppose  we  do,"  replied  Lionel ;  "  and  if  only  her 
mother  would  have  the  same  faith  in  me  that  I  think  she 
once  had,  all  might  be  well.  Uncle,  it  is  delightful  news 
to  find  that  you  wish  me  to  marry.  For,  unfortunately, 
my  father  thinks  there  is  plenty  of  time." 

'^  I  should  like  to  know  who  the  lady  is,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Freeth,  "  before  I  precisely  say  I  wish  you  to  marry.  Have 
I  ever  seen  her  ?  " 

"  Once,  I  believe." 

"Isit  AUneBrindley?" 

^'Tes;  oh,  yes.  But,  uncle,  how  could  you  possibly 
guess  ?  " 

"That  is  my  own  affair.  I  may  admit  that  I  fell  in 
love  with  the  young  lady  myself, — that  is,  in  a  great- 
nndeish  sort  of  way." 

"  Then  you  do  admire  her  ?  "  cried  Lionel,  his  handsome 
face  beaming  with  delight ;  "  oh,  I  am  so  happy.  Perhaps 
with  you  for  my  friend  to  persuade  for  me,  I  need  not  wait 
till  middle  age.  Of  course  I  shoald  wish  to  be  called  to 
the  bar,  and  even  to  have  some  practice,  before  I  marry." 

'^  Tes,  that  might  be  desirable ;  but  I  do  not  know  that 
you  need  wait  for  it.  This  is  what  I  hare  on  my  mind  to 
do :  I  wish  to  purchase  an  estate  in  one  of  the  home  conn- 
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ties^  and  entail  it  on  your  father  and  his  heirs  male.  Thns, 
by  the  time  you  are  lord  chief  justice,  or  attorney-general, 
or  something  of  the  sort,  you  will  probably  be  its  owner. 
Now,  this  is  not  bad  for  an  expectation ;  but  if  you  marry 
Aline  Brindley,  I  will  give  you  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
settle  on  her,  and  help  you  in  other  ways  until  you  make 
an  income." 

"Uncle ! "    It  was  the  only  word  Lionel  could  utter. 

"  Probably,  under  these  circumstances,''  continued  the 
old  man,  "  Mrs.  Brindley  will  not  be  obdurate.  Tou  had 
better  tell  your  father  I  want  to  see  him,  and  we  will  have 
things  put  in  train.  We  must  wait  till  there  is  a  suitable 
estate  in  the  market, — and  an  old  man's  life  is  always  pre- 
carious. StiQ,  we  can  make  provisional  arrangements,  and 
I  am  sure  your  father  would  carry  out  my  wishes,  if  I  do 
not  live  to  execute  them.'* 

*^  But  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  live  many  years  to 
see  the  happiness  you  will  have  promoted,"  cried  LioneL 
'^My  dear  generous  uncle,  do  not  talk  despondingly  of 
your  own  life.    Why,  I  never  saw  you  look  better." 

"That  may  be,  but  I  am  growing  old,  nevertheless. 
Now  I  shall  dismiss  you,  because  I  want  you  to  send  your 
lather  to  me  today,  if  possible." 

It  would ;  I  think,  be  wearisome  to  describe  minutely 
certain  little  scenes,  which  the  reader  who  takes  any  inter- 
est in  Lionel  and  Aline  can  very  well  imagine.  His  uncle's 
proposal  to  give  forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  an 
estate  to  be  entailed  on  Hubert  Freeth  and  his  heirs,  was 

» 

as  agreeable  to  that  individual  as  it  would  be  to  the  gener- 
ality of  "  fathers  of  families ; "  and  as  Aline  was  really 
beloved  more  or  less  by  all  the  Freeths,  the  estrangement 
having  only  been  from  her  mother,  Lionel's  choice,  so  tan- 
gibly approved  by  Uncle  Thomas,  was  cordially  approved 
by  his  parents.  "For  Lionel's  sake"  Mrs.  Freeth  con- 
sented to  make  advances  toward  a  reconciliation,  and  aa 
the  advances  were  simultaneous  with  a  formal  offer  of  mar- 


ri>t?f 


And  with  regard  to  her  reconcili 
that,  she  said,  was  a  pure  unmixei 
which  was  all  owing  to  a  silly 
almost  broken  her  heart.     As  for 
how  fond  she  had  been  of  him,  and  i 
of  the  young  people  that  she  had  k< 
so  much  better  there  should  be  i 
engagement  while  Lionel  was  at  c< 
knew  their  own  minds. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  in 
Brindley  was  again  a  welcome  guest 
treated  as  an  intimate  friend.     Tes, 
The  spell  of  her  influence  was  brok 
leamed  to  act  on  her  own  judgment 
ters  on  which,  formerly,  she  had  t< 
relying  on  Mrs.  Brindley  for  advice, 
many  happy  results.    The  exercise  oi 
and  action  had  cheered  her  droopin 
strengthened  her  mind.      Hubert  Fi 
ment,  and  was  delighted  with  it.     *! 
drawn  more  and  more  together  as  tl 
Teddy;  their  mutual  anxiety  about  i 
PhoBbe  were  even  bonds ;  but  in  the 
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days  from  visiting  her  daughter,  bat  when  she  presented 
herself^  she  found  Mrs.  Brindley  charged  with  a  budget  of 
news. 

*^  Tou  donH  seem  half  so  much  surprised  as  I  expected !  *' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Brindley,  when  she  had  duly  related  the 
improvement  in  Lionel's  position  and  her  own  concession. 
*^When  you  were  persuading  me  to  consent,  you  never 
could  have  foreseen  all  that  has  happened.'' 

**  Perhaps  not  exactly,"  replied  Mrs.  Kar,  ^  and  yet  I 
felt  sure  that,  sooner  or  later,  you  would  yield.  It  was  a 
conviction  I  had." 

^Tell  me,"  said  Mrs.  Brindley,  after  a  pause,  in  which, 
apparently,  she  had  some  puzzling  thought;  ^'tell  me,  had 
you  been  dreaming  of  Aline  in  any  remarkable  way  ?  " 

**  No,  nothing  of  the  sort." 

**I  only  asked,"  resumed  Mrs.  Brindley,  ^^  because, 
though  I  never  had  a  prophetic  dream  myself,  I  have  heard 
of  such  things.  Well,"  she  continued,  "you. were  some- 
thing like  a  witch,  that  is  all  I  can  say." 

I  think  it  probable  that  Mrs.  Brindley  had  henceforth 
increased  respect  for  her  mother's  judgment. 
21 


THE  LAST  DATS  AT  SHXNGLEBBACH,  AN 

THE   SNAKE. 


ONE  of  the  pleasantest  houses  ii 
selected  for  Catherine's   sojour 
with  folding-doorSy  commanded  a  doul 
front  balconied  windows,  the  wide  expi 
always  shipping  in  the  offing ;  from  the 
corn-fields  and  gardens  stretching  to  tl 
zon  of  a  Kentish  landscape.     Janet  Gil 
housekeeper  as  well  as  head  nurse,  and 
to  engage  the  necessary  servants,  and  v< 
found  herself  established  in  what  deser 
home.    In  it  she  was  a  sort  of  queen,  s 
of  every  one  about  her  to  please  and  ser 
The  distance  from  London  was  so 
could  easily  come  to  her  and   return 
besides  that,  every  one  whom  Catherine 
so  visit  her;  Mrs.  Freeth  or  Jane,  and  soi 
remained  with  her  for  days  together, 
came  down  frequently,  but  she  entreatc 
^  lect  his  Parliamentary  duties ;  not  to  be 


J     A^     a1.^« '    * 
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For  a  few  weeks  she  was  able  to  go  out  regularly  in  a 
Bath  chair,  and  visitors  who  came  to  the  little  sea  bathing 
town,  rather  for  holiday-making  than  for  health,  often 
noticed  the  poor  invalid  with  mild  pity,  and  a  faint,  won- 
dering lament  at  the  early  decay  of  one  so  yonng  and  fair. 
Generally,  she  was  attended  by  two  or  three  loving  friends, 
and  always  by  the  faithfnl  Floss.  There  was  something 
deeply  pathetic  in  the,  attachment  of  the  old  dog ;  some- 
thing semi-human  in  its  quiet  ways,  its  little  moaning  cries, 
when  any  attempt  was  made  to  remove  it  from  Catherine's 
side.  Even  at  night  it  slept  at  her  door,  and  would  not 
rest  elsewhere. 

But  the  day  came  when  Catherine  ceased  to  go  out,  and 
she  lay  on  a  sofa  near  the  front  windows,  with  Floss  at  her 
feet.  It  was  when  she  was  in  this  condition  that  on  one  of 
her  father's  visits  she  pleaded  at  last  successfully  for  her 
sister  Phoebe.  Thrice  before  she  had  urged  him  to  forgive 
the  marriage,  and  he  had  refused  to  listen.  But  Hubert 
Freeth  was  softened  now, — he  could  not  refuse  the  dying 
Catherine  a  boon  so  near  her  heart.  And  as  he  was  a  man 
who  never  gave  or  forgave  in  a  half-hearted  way,  he  not  only 
saw  Phoebe  and  received  her  in  his  house,  but  set  about 
serving  her  husband  in  a  substantial  manner,  only  making 
it  a  condition  that  what  remained  of  Phoebe's  fortune 
should  be  settled  on  herself  absolutely.  It  would  appear 
that  Cuthbert  Rawlins  had  shown,  since  his  marriage,  more 
steadiness  of  conduct  than  had  been  expected  from  him, 
and  Hubert  Freeth  was  willing  to  hope  that  the  case  of  his 
son-in-law  might  prove  an  exceptional  one,  and  his  future 
atone  for  the  past. 

Her  success  so  gladdened  Catherine,  that  it  seemed 
really  to  J^ave  done  her  a  physical  good.  For  three  or  four 
days,  every  one  about  her— except  Janet — thought  her 
really  better.  But  Janet  knew  exactly  what  the  flickering 
of  the  flame  meant.  Happily,  tl\e  aflairs  of  this  world  were 
all  settled.    And  on  the  day  when  Catherine  had,  for  the 


F^^" 


«f    y 


there,  full  of  tender  solicitade,  bat. 
Habert  Freeth  had  been,  and  Cathe 
air,  though  the  sea-breese  flutters  the 
terous  play!    Mrs.  Freeth  is  holdii 
hands,  and  weeping  bitterly,  while 
the  coach,  attempting  to  administer 
is  there  also,  calm  and  pale,  self-po 
act  or  endure.    She  has  just  sent  for 
ical  aid,  bat  it  is  long  in  coming. 

It  is  evening,  but  not  night,  for 
northwest,  the  glow  of  a  glorious  sani 
if  Catherine's  eyes  are  open,  they 
Everything  is  so  still !  There  is  only 
occasional  tramp  on  the  pavement,  oi 
road,  that  blends  with  the  low  rhythm! 
on  the  beach.  Flat  sammer  waves,  < 
they  are  that  seem  to  cling  lovingly 
and  only  ebb  at  a  supreme  bidding. 

Catherine's  mind  wandered ;  or  wt 
words  the  listeners  were  too  dull  to  cc 

«<  The  message  of  the  sea  I ''  she  mo 
I  hear  it  now.    And  Oks  walks  there, 
again,  "  Such  peace !  "  and.  **OK  '— v- 
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grief  of  weeping  women.  According  to  her  wish,  Catherine 
was  bnried  at  Shinglebeach,  on  the  snnny  side  of  the  church- 
yard, in  the  spot  she  herself  had  selected.  Tearful  relatives 
stood  round  the  grave,  but  there  was  an  unbidden  mourner 
among  them.  Floss  had  followed  the  funeral  procession, 
for  a  time  unheeded,  and  when  all  was  over,  it  was  only  by 
force  that  she  could  be  removed  from  the  spot  where  the 
coffin  had  been  lowered.  And  again  and  again  the  faithful 
creature  escaped  from  the  house  to  keep  lonely  watch  at 
the  grave.. 

But  though  buried  at  Shinglebeach,  Catherine's  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  in  Meadshire,  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  the 
little  village  church,  in  which  she  had  so  often  worshipped. 
The  pulpit  was  hung  with  black  for  the  occasion,  and 
nearly  all  the  congregation  wove  some  sort  of  mourning. 
A  tablet  in  memory  of ''  Catherine,  wife  of  Reuben  Appers- 
ley,  Esq.,''  has  also  been  placed  just  above  the  family  pew. 

Reuben  rallied  from  his  loss  in  due  time,  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  young  man  of  only  seven  or  eight  and 
twenty ;  and  though  his  mother  really  felt  her  daughter- 
in-law's  death  nearly  as  much  as  probably  she  "^as  now 
capable  of  feeling  anything,  she  consoled  herself  greatly 
with  the  society  of  Hester  Otway. 

Jane  Freeth  asked  one  favor  of  her  sister's  husband,  and 
that  was  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  keep  Floss.  It 
seemed  a  trifling  boon  in  requital  of  her  devotion,  and  was 
readily  granted.  But  Jenny's  sisterly  duties  were  not  quite 
ended.  On  her — assisted  by  Janet  Gillespie — devolved  a 
task,  always  mournful,  and  sometimes  almost  terrible, — ^the 
examination  and  distribution  of  the  personal  belongings  of 
the  dead.  It  was  found,  however,  less  trying  than  had 
been  expected,  and  not  at  all  troublesome.  Catherine  had 
taken  few  valuables  to  Shinglebeach,  and  when  her  ward- 
robe at  Five  Oaks  was  opened,  rich  dresses  and  other  costly 
articles  of  apparel  were  found  arranged  in  a  certain  order 
which  facilitated  removal    A  number  of  little  trinkets  were 


When  the  casket  was  brought  U 
fi^atly  moved)  but  he  struggled  ag| 
emotion,  and  said,  with  tolerable  call 
characteristic  of  her  generous  nature^ 
selfish  woman  I  ever  knew/' 

It  has  been  told  that  Phoebe  had  be 
clandestine  marriage,  and  for  a  little 
she  was  to  prove  an  exception  to  comi 
her  life  would  open  out  into  something 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Und^ 
Rawlins  was  devotedly  attached  to  hii 
quently,  to  be  a  good  husband,  in  the  cc 
of  the  words,  was  not  very  difficult.  I 
home,  that  he  really  had  not  much  tei 
money  in  dissipation.  Recently,  too,  PI 
him  with  a  little  son,  and  he  was  beginn 
nity  of  the  paternal  character,  and  th< 
respectability.  But  there  is  a  Nemesi 
that  never  sleeps  so  soundly  that  stirrin 
not  awake  her ;  and  such  a  Nemesis  ca 
bert  and  Phoebe  in  the  very  ugly  shape  < 

The  woman  in  her  need  had  oltAn  ^-^ 
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entreated  assistance,  she  was  told,  not  unkindly,  but  still 
with  firmness,  that  they  really  could  not  do  anything  more 
for  her. 

**  And  you  won't,"  exclaimed  the  woman,  "  not  if  I  tell 
you  the  real  truth  what  it  is  I  want  it  for  ?  " 

^'  We  cannot,"  said  Phoebe,  hushing  and  trying  to  quiet 
her  baby,  that  had  seemed  frightened  at  Burton's  voice ; 
"  but  you  can  tell  us  anything  you  like.  Cuthbert,  dear," 
she  added,  turning  to  Rawlins, ''  do  ring  the  bell  for  nurse, 
she  must  have  done  her  supper, — baby  is  frightened  of 
Burton." 

'*  Frightened,  is  it  ? "  shrieked  the  woman,  as  if  her 
wrath  was  rising.  ''  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  hadn't  good 
cause.  Now  look  here,  you  had  better  lend  me  the  ten 
pounds  I  want;  you  had  indeedi  I  tell  you  for  your 
good." 

<<  Don't  be  insolent,  Mrs.  Burton,"  said  Rawlins ;  '^  and 
I  advise  you  not  to  threaten,  or  I  shall  turn  you  out  of  the 
house." 

^'  And  would  yon  talk  to  me  in  that  way,"  exclaimed 
Burton,  *'  after  all  that  I  have  done  for  you  both  ?  " 

At  this  moment  the  nurse  fetched  away  baby,  and 
PhoBbe  had  a  moment's  time  to  ponder  on  what  Burton 
"  had  done  for  them." 

*'  What  is  your  trouble  now?"  she  said,  in  a  tone  that 
was  a  little  kindly. 

*^  I  want  money ,'^  exclaimed  Burton,  *'  to  pay  the  law- 
yers to  get  somebody  I  am  fond  of  out  of  trouble ;  that's 
why  I  want  ten  pounds." 

"  To  get  somebody  you  are  fond  of  out  of  trouble  I  I 
don't  quite  understand,"  said  Phoebe. 

**  Don't  you  ?  Then  you  are  a  greater  innocent  than  I 
thought,"  cried  the  woman.  "  Now,  do  you  suppose,"  she 
continued,  '*  that  nobody  is  to  take  a  liking,  to  anybody,  and 
be  ready  to  go  through  fire  and  water  for  him,  but  your- 
self? " 


firmness ;  *^  besides,  the  man  is  not  yoaf 

**  No,  Fm  not  married,  but  maybe  tt 
Oh,  to  think  of  what  I  have  done  for  yi 
''  and  you  so  comfortable  and  happy, — ^it 
one's  heart" 

^^Pm  sorry  if  oar  happiness  breaks 
Phoebe ;  '*  and  as  for  what  you  did  in  hel 
were  married,  I  think  yOa  have  been  pret 

"You  do,  do  you?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  reiterated  PhoBbe,  "a 
must  have  been  very  extravagant  to  spc 
ings." 

"Maybe  I  have  lent  instead  of  spen 
have  done  if  Mr.  Rawlins  had  asked  you.'' 

"  Really  you  must  go,"  sind  Rawlins ; 
such   rudeness.      Phoebe,  my  love,"  he 
upstairs."       ^ 

"Not  just  yet,  if  you  please,"  plead* 
sudden  calmness ;  "  I  have  one  little  remar 
Mrs.  Rawlins.  Your  precious  husband  in 
thought  of  yoi^  if  it  had  not  been  for  youi 

"  It  is  false,  false ! "  cried  Phoebe ;  but  si 
as  she  added,  "  Oh,  Cuthbert.  silenM 
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"You  are  horribly  wicked,  Burton,  to  say  such  things," 
sobbed  Phoebe ;  "  Mr.  Rawlins  never  heard  of  my  fortune 
till  the  day  we  were  married, — it  was  the  greatest  surprise 
to  him." 

"  No,  it  wasn't,  for  I  had  told  him  all  about  it  months 
before.  I  had  heard  of  it  from  your  godmother's  own 
maid.    And  now  I  will  wish  you  a  very  good  night" 

So  saying,  and  making  a  mock  courtesy,  Hannah  Bur- 
ton left  the  house,  and  passed  into  the  gas-lighted  street  in 
a  somewhat  seething  state  of  mind.  Hardly,  however,  had 
she  walked  ten  paces,  when  she  was  touched  on  the 
shoulder  by  a  surer  hand  than  that  of  Cuthbert  Rawlins. 
She  was  apprehended  by  a  detective,  and  accused  of  being 
concerned  in  a  case  of  forgery  and  embezzlement,  the  prin- 
cipal actor  in  which  was  already  in  custody. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  both 
culprits  were  tried  and  convicted ;  the  male  prisoner  being 
sentenced  to  seven  years  penal  servitude,  the  woman  to 
three  years  of  the  same  punishment.  And  thus  exit  Han- 
nah Burton  from  our  pages ! 

But  the  words  she  had  spoken  were  never  forgotten.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Cuthbert  Rawlins  denied,  prevaricated, 
explained  away,  there  was  always  a  residuum  of  truth  to 
embitter  Phoebe,  and  destroy  her  confidence  in  him.  The 
sweet  dream  that  she  had  been  loved  wholly  and  solely  for 
herself  was  dissipated  forever,  and  in  the  recoil  of  her  feel- 
ings she  did  her  husband  less  than  justice  with  regard  to 
his  present  affection.  The  result  was,  that  his-  home  became 
less  attractive  than  formerly,  and  had  less  of  his  presence. 
In  after  years  Phoebe  was  glad  to  throw  herself  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  her  own  family  in  many  a  trial  which  came  to  her, 
bitterly  repenting  her  girlish  duplicity  and  clandestine 
marriage. 
21* 


WEDDING  BELLS— COKCXJl 

IN  seasons  of  sorrow,  we  are  apt  U 
that  require  action,  and  to  chal 
which  are,  in  reality,  blessings.     Catl 
place  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  time 
quishing  Telford  Honse,  and  Mrs.  Freet 
necessity  for  exerting  herself,  which  the 
ily  entailed.    But  the  necessity  was  ben* 
it  roused  her  from  the  depressing  woe 
only  deepened. 

The  new  home  was  a  pleasant  comm 
of  the  western  suburbs.  It  was  an  old 
yated,  with  many  rooms  on  a  floor,  and 
with  shallow  steps.  And  these  were  no  i 
to  poor  Mrs.  Freeth,  whose  failure  of  sight 
eclipse."  This  great  affliction  she  had 
ter  days  with  still  increasing  patience,  of 
thankfulness  for  the  long  years  of  sen 
rendered  in  the  by-gone  time  when  she  hi 
much.  She  had  taken  a  great  liking  to  1 
felt  that  if  sight  might  be  spared  to  ki 
well,  it  was  just  the  home  to  h«J»-* 
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parents ;  and  they  knew  her  devotion  too  well  to  doabt  her 
anguish.  But  it  was  good  for  her,  also,  to  have  employ- 
ment, and  she  found  it,  though  with  light  duties,  when  she 
was  again  installed  in  the  nursery,  little  Lucy  being  now 
her  sole  charge.  Janet  was  a  great  comfort  to  Mrs. 
Freeth,  and  managed  to  relieve  her  very  much  of  house- 
hold cares.  But  the  old  nurse  was  never  a  very  robust 
woman,  and  Catherine's  death  seemed  to  age  her  ten  years. 
It  is  understood  that  whenever  she  dies,  she  is  to  be  buried 
at  Shinglebeach. 

Trouble  told  also  on  Hubert  Freeth.  His  hair  grew  sud- 
denly very  white,  he  began  to  stoop  a  little,  and  tell-tale 
lines  showed  themselves  about  the  m6uth  and  eyes.  He, 
however,  maintained  good  health,  and  relaxed  but  little  in 
the  fulfilment  of  professional  duties,  until  the  time  came 
when  Gilbert  was  an  efficient  assistant.  But  Hubert  Freeth 
cared  less  for  what  is  called ''  society  ''  than  heretofore,  and 
often  spent  quiet  evenings  at  home  with  his  Bessie, — not 
unfrequently  reading  to  her,  and  simplifying  abstruse  sub- 
jects, as  in  the  old  days. 

And  as  the  seasons  rolled  by,  time*  did  his  kindly  work. 
It  became  possible  to  talk  of  approaching  weddings,  and  to 
contemplate  Mrs.  Freeth  wearing  a  silver  gray  satin  dress, 
instead  of  her  heavy  black. 

Frank  Raybrooke's  ship  had  been  round  the  world,  and 
he,  when  first  lieutenant,  thought  it  high  time  he  should  be 
married.  Sir  Algernon  had  been  recalled  to  England  by 
the  demise  of  old  Lady  Raybrooke,  business  tending  to 
enrich  him  accruing  therefrom,  and  he  also  urged  that  the 
wedding  should  not  be  needlessly  delayed.  He,  however, 
was  not  quite  so  much  at  the  Freeths  as  he  had  been 
formerly. 

It  is  more  than  a  year  since  Catherine's  death,  and  a 
clamor  of  wedding  bells  proclaims  the  double  marriage 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  Freeth  family.  Lionel  Freeth 
and  Aline  Brindley,  and    Frank    Raybrooke  and  Jane 


■J 7 


recently  become  engaged  to  Hester  Ot 
felt  a  little  awkwardness  in  either  am 
ing  the  circumstance  on  such  an  occasic 

Those  two  marriages  have  realized  X 
tions  entertained  concerning  them.     In  \ 
has  been  one  of  **  mutual  help  and  cot 
make  husband  and  wife  alike  doubly  bra 
strong  in  doing  the  right  and  eschewinj 
trials  and  temptations  which  no  humai 
escape.    There  is  one  special  trouble  of  t 
long-protracted  separations  from  her  husi 
has  not  yet  grown  reconciled  to  what  sh 
his  desertion.     I  am  afraid  she  has  her  S] 
of  his  ship.     Frank  is  post-captain  now,  a 

But  his  brother  is  always  on  the  look  c 
ligence,  and  many  a  pleasant  piece  pf  n< 
means  to  send  Jenny  half  a  day  before  ot] 
have  received  it. 

Algernon  often  sees  his  old  friend,  I 
who  has  been  for  some  years  a  widow,  and 
the  loss  of  her  husband.  Indeed,  it  may  1 
non  is  like  a  son  to  her,  if  the  r^A^ 
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periment  to  do  it  justice,  and  was  unwilling  to  add  another 
crude  volume  to  the  number  already  produced  on  the  sub- 
ject. "What  is  a  single  year,"  he  observed,  "for  the 
study  of  a  great  nation ! '' 

Algernon  is  a  very  busy  man ;  he  has  found  his  "  work  '* 
at  home,  and  set  about  "  doing  it ; "  and  occupation  agrees 
with  him  and  makes  him  happy. 

One  day,  when  he  was  talking  with  Lady  Hartrington^ 
mixing  up  old  memories  with  present  realities,  he  said,— 

"  Ah,  I  have  altered  a  good  many  of  my  opinions.  You 
remember  how  I  used  to  hate  *  Mrs.  Grundy  I  *  Now  I  am 
her  humble  servant.  You  would  admire  the  good  advice  I 
gave  to  Frank  and  Jane,  and  how  I  persuade  them  always 
to  set  an  easy  chair  for  Mrs.  Grundy.  I  do  it  myself  too, 
I  assure  you.'*. 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  it,"  cried  his  friend,  now  a 
venerable  old  lady. 

"  Yes ;  I  knew  you  would  be  glad  that  I  had  gained  a 
little  wisdom ;  that  is  why  I  told  you." 

"Algernon,"  said  Lady  Hartrington,  after  a  slight 
pause,  "  I  wish  you  would  marry." 

"Nay,  dear  friend,  for  once  you  ask  me  to  do  too 
much,"  he  replied,  with  emotion ;  "  it  would  be  rank  infi- 
delity." 

"  To  an  idea,"  observed  Lady  Hartrington. 

"Never  mind.  Some  ideas  are  more  to  us  than  any 
tangible  realities.  My  love  has  taught  me  life,  and  some- 
thing higher ;  I  could  not  be  inconstant  to  it,  even  if  I 
tried.  I  suppose  you  know,"  he  added,  after  awhile, "  that 
Appersley  married  again." 

"  Yes,  I  heard  so." 

"  Ah,  well,  I  was  not  sure ;  he  is  so  out  of  your  set.  I 
remember  the  present  wife  very  well,  and  have  a  strong 
impression  that  they  are  excessively  happy.  But,  dear 
Lady  Hartrington,"  he  continued,  "  though  I  talk  so  wisely 
of  Mrs.  Grundy  now,  I  do  not  believe  I  should  have  appro- 


-*cmury  of  my  lite,"  onea  ne ;  "  tnat 
but  I  can  only  do  so  to  yoa,  therefore 
Lady  Hartrington  never  told  bim 
bad  been  done,  for  tbe  knowledge  woQ 
life.     She  never  hinted  even  that  she  hi 
first  sparks  which  might  have  led  to  \ 
and  blackens  a  fair  fame.    Either  Alge 
Catherine  had  been  marked  enough  tc 
else  the  slander,  which  had  really  been 
ness  and  death,  had  found  some  vent,  ri 
from  a  lower  stratum  of  society.     But 
had  been  indignant  at  the  first   word 
"her  dear  friend  Mrs.  Appersley,'*  and 
brooke,  whom  she  had  known  from  a 
shameful,  that  it  was,  that  such  thing 
The  two  families  were  about  to  be  allied 
it  was  most  natural  they  should  be  inlin 
some  one  observed,  "Yes,  but  Sir  Alg 
were  long  before  his  brother  thought  of 
Hartrington  had  retorted,  "  I  beg  your  p 
spoke  of  his  attachment  ages  before  the  i 
Tes,  Lady  Hartrington  had  "  stamped  " 
doing  so  was  one  of  her  many 

1  1rnn\irn  tn  thnoo  *^ 
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pants.  Among  them  is  a  little  maiden,  who,  from  her  baby 
days,  has  been  the  delight  of  Algernon  Raybrooke ;  and 
there  is  something  in  this  child,  Catherine's  kin  as  well  as 
his,  that  makes  it  a  central  object  for  all  loving  thoughts 
to  gather  round.  As  Victor  Hugo  says,  '*  The  heart  must 
have  a  bone  to  gnaw.'' 

Algernon  was  no  worse  senator  and  politician  because 
he  often  unbent  to  play  merrily  with  a  little  child.  Of 
course,  with  the  discernment  of  childhood,  little  Kate  knew 
that  she  was  beloved,  and  loved  warmly  in  return.  No 
wonder !  Was  there  not  always  in  ths^t  breast  pocket,  to 
which  her  little  fingers  had  been  taught  the  way,  some 
good  gift,  ranging  through  all  manner  of  varieties,  from  a 
string  of  pearis  to  a  box  of  sugar-plums.  Bribery  and  cor- 
ruption was  it  ?  Ah,  love  is  always  bought ;  there  is  always 
a  reason  for  loving,  if  we  could  but  see  it.  Love  for  love 
is  the  purest  barter ;  but  there  is  a  traffic  on  the  way  to  that 
happy  interchange,  in  which  there  is  much  transfer  of 
meaner  commodities. 

One  day  the  two  were  alone,  the  little  prattler  on 
Algernon's  knee. 

''  Whose  name  have  you  got  ?  "  asked  Algernon  softly. 

'*  Aunt  Casserine's,"  lisped  the  child. 

"  Who  loves  you  ?  "  with  a  hug. 

"  Uncle  Alzemon." 

"  Will  you  go  to  Raybrooke  and  be  his  little  girl  ?  '* 

"  E-es." 

'*  And  leave  manrnia  and  papa  ?  " 

"  Take  'era  too." 
No ;  they  are  too  big." 
Den,"  after  a  pause,  "  den  ou  stay  here." 

And  he  did  ^^stay"  a  considerable  portion  of  every 
year.  • 

It  is  mighty  pleasant  to  have  the  comforts  of  a  home 
without  any  of  its  cares,  and  such  Algernon  Raybrooke 
found  in  his  brother's  house.     There  was  a  room  always 


I 


uog.    Jenny  gladly  consented,  adding 
her  with  any  one  but  you.'' 

"  You  may  safely  trust  her  with  i 
and,  as  if  the  dog  knew  what  was  f 
head  on  his  knee,  and  licked  his  caressi 

Floss  travelled  to  Raybrooke  Park 
of  a  first-class  passenger,  but  there^i 
difficulties  about  the  return  journey ;  i 
plausible  reason  why  she  must  still  renu 
to  pass  that  Floss  died  at  Raybrooke,  an 
park.     There  was  even  a  little  monum 
memory.     The  pedestal  is  inscribed  w 
'*  Fidelity,''  cut  in  the  hard  stone,  and 
the  figure  of  a  dog.     The  monument  is  n 
piece  of  sculpture,  that  it  is  a  pity  it  is  so 
the  dog's  grave  is  in  a  secluded  spot,  a  1 
any  main  avenue,  and  in  the  summer  m 
foliage  of  the  trees. 

Old  Thomas  Freeth  lived  to  see  his  g 
carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  to  hear  golc 
rising  young  barrister,  his  great-nephew 
years  after  Lionel's  marriage,  the  old  mi 
in  his  bed,  from  natural  causes  the*doct 
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Hubert  Freeth  was  his  nncle's  sole  ezecntor,  and  he  and 
his  children  inherited  the  bulk  of  the  old  roan's  fortune. 
There  was  a  legacy  of  remembrance  to  his  niece,  Mrs. 
Appersley,  and  some  liberal  bequests  to  charities ;  all  the 
rest  of  his  property  came  to  the  Freeths. 

Among  his  effects  was  found  the  miniature  portndt 
of  a  very  lovely  woman.  The  by-gone  fashion  of  the 
dress  revealed  that  it  belonged  to  the  period  of  his  own 
early  manhood,  but  the  likeness  to  Lionel's  wife  was  so 
striking,  that  no  one  who  knew  her  fEuled  to  recognize  it. 
It  was  a  little  remarkable  that  the  miniature  bore  signs  of 
some  ineffectual  attempt  to  remove  it  from  its  case ;  proba- 
bly the  old  man  had  intended  to  destroy  it. 

And  now,  for  once,  the  shrewd  Hubert  Freeth  was 
mystified,  and  in  a  great  measure  mistaken. 

"Depend  upon  it,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "depend  upon  it, 
Aline's  accidental  likeness  to  some  one  my  poor  old  uncle 
loved  in  early  life  was  the  reason  he  took  such  a  fancy  to 
her,  and  did  so  much  for  Lionel." 

"But  did  you  never  hear  of  any  attachment?"  asked 
Mrs.  Freeth. 

"Never,"  replied  her  husband.  "We  all  often  won- 
dered that  he  did  not  marry,  but  never  suspected  that  he 
had  been  in  love.  Finally,  the  family  decided  that  he  was 
not  a  marrying  man." 

When,  through  Jane,  Algernon  heard  of  the  mysterious 
miniature,  he  remembered  the  shock  of  surprise  the  old 
man  had  evinced  on  first  meeting  Mrs.  Brindley  and  her 
daughter.  But  he  was  silent.  If  his  own  unhappy  love 
had  made  him  learned  in  the  mysteries  of  the  heart,  it  had 
also  taught  him  pity  and  reverence  for  the  unspoken  griefs 
of  others. 

Because  the  miniature  portrait  was  really  a  fine  likeness 
of  Aline,  it  was  given  to  Lionel,  who  valued  it  not  only 
on  that  account,  but  with  a  very  sacred  tenderness  in  mem- 
ory of  his  benefactor.     Only  to  very  choice  friends  did  he 


"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Kar,  "very  ^ 
dress  exactly  like  the  one  painted.'' 

^And  did  you  wear  the  same  funi 
forehead  ?  '^  asked  Aliue. 

"  Yes ;  in  those  days  we  all  wore  i 
ner.'*  „ 

"Very  disfiguring  and  disguising, 
then  he  added,  "and  yet  the  beauty 
How  I  wonder  who  she  was !    Perhaps 

"Perhaps  not,'*  said  Mrs.  Kar.  * 
obscure  old  woman,  living  somewhere 
surface  of  the  earth." 

"vWell,  it  is  impossible  for  me  tc 
strange  pity  for  poor  old  uncle  if  he  real 
ment  of  the  heart" 

And  now,  for  a  brief  space,  we  mn 
Oaks.  Old  Mrs.  Appersley  lived  to  see 
even  to  make  some  attempt  to  keep  th 
order.  But  she  had  grown  so  fond  of  I 
very  lenient  to  her  shortcomings  with  i 
The  long  parlor  has  been  made  a  nui 
rocking-horse  and  a  girl's  daU'^hAn«A  -^ 
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that  she  had  loved  Reuben  in  her  girlhood  with  such  a  first, 
constant,  and  only  love,  that  when  he  married  Catherine 
she  had  resolved  to  remain  single  for  life.  The  story  was 
so  sweet  that  he  won  her  to  tell  it  him  over  and  over  again. 
He  has  very  much  altered  his  opinions  about  a  man^s  woo- 
ing, and  rather  admires  a  woman  who  hi^  strength  of  char- 
acter to  stand  out  bravely,  either  in  obstinate  denial  of  a 
soitor,  or  in  defending  the  object  of  her  choice. 

When  Mrs.  Appersley  died — the  gold  cup  was  not 
forthcoming — there  was  some  reason  to  believe  that  certain 
battered  pieces  of  gold,  sent  anonymously  as  a  donation  to 
a  reformatory,  and  acknowledged  by  a  public  advertise- 
ment, were  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  once  much-prized 
trophy. 

Quite  lately,  Reuben  Appersley  and  Algernon  Ray- 
brooke  have  been  found  voting  on  the  same  side  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Of  course,  the  question  was  not  a 
strongly  party  one,  but  they  voted  on  the  winning  side, 
and,  meeting  in  the  lobby,  shook  hands  very  cordially. 

More  recently  still,  at  a  time  when  Captain  Raybrooke 
was  abroad,  Algernon  visited  his  brother^s  wife  one  morn- 
ing, evidently  in  a  state  of  high  satisfaction. 

"Jenny,  I  have  something  very  pleasant  to  tell  you,*' 
he  exclaimed.    "  Frank  is  gazetted  a  C.B.'' 

"Sooner — sooner  than  he  expected,"  cried  the  young 
wife,  her  face  radiant  with  pleasure.   "  Oh,  I  am  so  glad ! " 

"And  no  doubt  the  K,  will  follow  in  due  time,'^  con- 
tinned  Algernon.  And  be  added,  after  a  little  pause,  "  It 
is  a  weary  thing  to  wait  for  dead  men^s  shoes.  I  confess, 
Jenny,  I  should  like  to  hear  you  called  by  a  title,  and  to 
know  that  you  had  it  by  your  husband^s  winning,  instead 
of  having  to  wait  till  my  death  for  the  distinction." 

The  intelligence  of  honor  conferred  on  her  husband  had 
naturally  touched  her ;  but,  knowing  all  she  knew,  there 
was  something  pathetic  in  Algernon's  emphasis  on  the 
words,  "  hear  you."    The  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes. 


gayly,  "  Now,  if  you  like  to  put  o 
walk  down  the  green  lanes,  and  girl 
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